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PREFACE. 



Many of my clerical brethren, to whom I for- 
warded a prospectus of this volume, expressed a 
fear that I was about to make an indiscriminate 
attack upon the chaplains of the various unions, 
for neglecting the duties of their office, — that I 
intended to wield the censor's pen and reproach 
them. The following pages will, I am sure, dis- 
sipate any such an idea, and prove that so far 
from uttering a single expression, which can 
be deemed in the slightest degree as approxi- 
mating to the shadow of reproach, I have almost 
laid myself open to the opposite charge of giving 
too great commendation to the clerical body, 
as merited by their self-denying labours in be- 
half of the poor. 

The subject of the state of religious instruc- 
tion, provided for the union workhouses, has for 
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IV PREFACE. 

^me time engaged my attention, and but for a 
variety of causes, I should long ere this have 
brought it forward. Most gladly would I believe 
that the present publication is after-timedy from 
the fact that a better state of things is beginning 
to dawn ; that even the very promoters of the 
new Poor Law are gradually opening their eyes 
to the one glaring defect in its provisions : — but 
witt the strong convictions I have that whilst 
some little has been done, there remains much, 
very much yet undone — satisfied that one most 
important duty is neglected until the union chap- 
lain is appointed in every case, not as a mere 
hireling at the smallest possible amount of salary, 
but with a real view to the benefit of those under 
his care, with such a stipend as shall secure his 
undivided attention to such an important sphere 
of labour, I commit the following pages to the 
press. 

I have adopted the plan of extracting from my 
Diary, and giving the history of cases which 
have come under my observation, as being a 
more pleasing mode of directing attention to the 
subject in question, than that of mere outcry and 
declamation. The following tales will show in 
what light the poor in our workhouses regard the 
chaplain, and I record it as my deliberate opi- 
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nion^ that in no single union-house will a single 
individual speak of their spiritual adviser in 
other terms than those of the most sincere re- 
gard, and will constantly add, " We only wish 
we could see him oftener." 

They only who have inquired into the subject, 
can know how much the services of the chaplain 
are valued, and I appeal confidently to my bre- 
thren who fill such situations in confirmation of 
this assertion. In few places are the people so 
grateful for spiritual instruction as in a work- 
house, and I can point to many cases where on 
the sabbath-day, when the solitary service of the 
chaplain has been performed at the early hour of 
nine o'clock in the morning, (so that his work- 
house duties may not clash with those which he 
has elsewhere to attend,) the inmates have not 
only rejoiced at, but looked forward with anxiety 
to the visits of christian ladies, who thought it 
no degradation to go and read the word of God 
to these children of misfortune and sorrow ! 

Some of my readers may think the following 
tales savour of exaggeration, — ^let me only add 
that the leading features of each tale are those of 
sad reality ; the only charge to which I plead 
guilty, is that of having, in some instances, 
changed the language in which the events were 
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originally related — in all I have studiously 
omitted certain circumstances whereby the ori- 
ginals might be recognised. 

If the simple object I have in view be in the 
slightest degree helped on by the appearance of 
this volume, the many imperfections which it 
contains will, I trust, be lost sight of, and the 
motive which set the machine in motion, atone 
for any defects which may appear in its construc- 
tion. 

Eckingfon Vicarage, 
May 1, 1847. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



SPIRITUAL NEGLECT OF WORKHOUSE PAUPERS. 



Upwards of three years have elapsed since the 
Bishop of Exeter, in the legitimate exercise of 
his position in the upper House of Parliament, 
brought forward a motion on the state of " spiri- 
tual instruction in the union workhouses,*^ On 
first introducing the subject, he stated that " he 
did not intend to press that motion to a division/' 
but that his intentions were to leave the question 
of " committee or no committee to inquire into 
the grievances of which he had to complain, to 
the responsibility of her Majesty's Government/' 

His arguments weri% unanswered, his state- 
ments met with no denial ; indeed any attempt at 
- t B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

the latter would have heen futile, and yet in the 
face of those statements, l?ome out as they were 
by the arguments which he adduced, no legisla- 
tive change has taken place to correct the evils 
of which he complained. 

On the occasion to which I refer his lordship 
stated in a speech (from which I shall have oc- 
casion to quote hereafter) ^Hhat his attention had 
for ten years been most strongly directed towards 
the operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
and that he had daily witnessed more and more 
of the evil effects of that measure." 

Abler pens than mine have already canvassed 
the merits and 'demerits of this system, and I 
am most unwilling to provoke discussion on an 
enactment which, in spite of all the arguments I 
have heard in its favour, my own experience 
cannot allow me, in regard to several of its pro- 
visions, to consider a real social benefit. There 
is no class of persons through the length and 
breadth of the land, who have so good an oppor- 
tunity of watching the operations, and coming 
to a right judgment on the beneficial efiects or 
otherwise of the New Poor Law, as the parochial 
clergy. Their very occupation brings them 
into immediate contact ^ith those who are to 
receive the relief it provides. 
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They are united by the strongest moral ties 
with the poor — their dwellings are in the midst 
of them^ and in the daily round of professional 
duty, the parish priest must necessarily become 
intimately acquainted with the views and feelings 
of this very large portion of the community. 
Need I say that he constantly finds cause of com- 
plaint against the system ? that laying out of the 
question the views which the poor themselves 
entertain with regard to it, he in his own judg- 
ment is too often compelled to pronounce the 
very same verdict on many of its harsh provi- 
sions. Take one instance, the case of ' out'door 
relief J How often might a timely assistance in 
this matter prevent many a family from becoming 
wholly chargeable on the parish ? Work is slack, 
or the man has been laid up with an attack of 
sickness; — the little savings (which cannot 
amount to much, when his wages perhaps have 
not exceeded eight or nine shillings a week, 
with which he has to pay house-rent and main- 
tain, it may be, a wife and four or five children) 
are soon exhausted. 

He sees the hungry looks of his children, 
his credit is gone at the village shop ; no other 
resource remains but an application to the work- 
house for relief. And what reply does he re- 

b2 
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ceive ? — *' You must come into the house and 
bring your family ; we cannot help you in any 
other way." The poor man well knows what be 
has to expect. As if the misfortunes of life were 
not enough, his fellow man, in answer to his 
appeal for assistance, replies, " There is a home 
provided for you ; we will dispose of your few 
articles of furniture which you won't require here ; 
your wife shall be taken care of in another 
part of the house, and your children shall go to 
the school. You will be able to see them occa- 
sionally, but of course that won't make much 
difference/* . . . What is the sufferer to do ? 
he must either watch his family sink under the 
pressure of want, or he must enter the tisylum 
provided for him, when by the aid of a small 
sum, weekly y till the clouds of misfortune had 
passed over, he might have remained in his little 
cottage — his domestic treasures around him — the 
hope of better days shedding a light on the pre- 
sent gloom, and his poverty at all events made 
more tolerable by the presence of an affectionate 
wife and the faces of his dear children. 

No wonder that the lower classes dread the 
very name of the Poor Law, — no wonder that 
they look upon the Union house as worse than a 
prison, and that in fact many rather than be- 
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come the inmates of a workhouse, commit some 
petty felony that they may obtain, to them^ a far 
lighter punishment — ^incarceration in a gaol ! * 

But it is not my purpose to dwell on the many 
social evils which arise out of certain glaring 

* A case in point now exists in my own parish. An aged 
couple, the man 78 years of age, the woman 73, who have 
brought up a large fiimily without ever receiving the slightest 
assistance firom the parish, are now through age and infirmity 
utterly unable to earn the smallest trifle. The cottage in 
which they live, (or rather starve,) with a small garden attached, 
is strictly entailed, and the eldest son (who earns only eight 
shillings a week and has a numerous fiunily) refuses to cut off 
the entail. Again and again have this aged couple, who have 
literally nothing to live upon but the scanty produce«of the 
garden, sought to obtain some trifling aid from the parish in 
which they were bom and bred, and to which for many years 
they paid their quota of the poor^s rate. Every such applica- 
tion, either from themselves or others, elicits one and the same 
r^ly, " Make over your interest in the cottage, furniture, &c. 
to the parish, and come into the union house/* Can any 
person of feeling be surprised that the old couple who in 
the graphic language of the Scotch po^t have for several 
years 

" Clamb the hiU thegither" 
should be unwilling, at the eleventh hour, to be severed one 
from the other ? Common humanity rejects such an idea ! 
but we fear, without wishing to express an uncharitable opinion, 
that such a grace is often lost sight of in the anxiety of the 
guardians to carry out the dictates of the authorities at Somer- 
set House. 
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defects in the New Poor Law ! My views as a 
clergyman — as one who has watched with some 
care the operation of this law in a spiritual light, 
are more than ever directed to the one grand de- 
fect which is so conspicuous in the whole sys- 
tem, the want of sufficient provision for what, in 
the ideas of every right-thinking person, is of far 
greater importance in such an establishment and 
amongst such characters, than mere temporal 
relief— j»roj5^ religious instruction and conso* 
lation to those who from a variety of contingent 
circumstances are brought to a workhouse* 
I state it not as a mere unfounded assertion, but 
as what I believe to be a matter of statistical fact, 
that the balance between those who seek it as an 
asylum from misfortune, and those who are com- 
pelled to resort to it as a last refuge from their 
own vices, largely preponderates in favour of the 
former, and the sketches in the following pages 
will bear out this statement. Is then the union 
workhouse to be made a House of Correction ? — 
if so, why not at least give it the same advantages 
which in a spiritual point of view are given to a 
house of the latter description ? It would be 
difficult to find a gaol io any part of England 
which is not provided with a regular chaplain, 
whose remuneration is such that he is enabled 
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to devote the due portion of his time to the 
religious instruction of those over whom he is 
placed. 

But what is the case in the majority of our 
union workhouses ? — precisely what I have al- 
luded to in the subsequent pages of this volume, 
that in nine cases out of ten the chaplain ap- 
pointed is already an over-worked curate, the 
small amount of stipend rendering it out of the 
question for any disengaged clergyman to accept 
tbe appointment. In many of our gaols, both 
in town and country, the chaplain receives a 
salary averaging from £160 to £200 a year; in 
few of our unions doeis a like official receive 
more than £50 per annum ; those which exceed 
this amount are infinitely fewer than those 
which fall below it/ Let us, however, on this 
point quote the statistical details given by the 
Bishop of Exeter in that memorable speech 
which he made in the House of Lords, Feb. 23, 
1844. *— ^" There are in all," he observes, '' fiSt 
unions ; to 414 there were chaplains; there were 
102 which had no chaplains ; and if Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, and one or two other places, 

* Of course I allude to the Btatistical details which he made 
at the date referred to ; some few alterations have since taken 
place, though not suclras. to afib<$t the main qu^tion. 
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were excepted, it would be found that the average 
salary enjoyed by those chaplains did not ex- 
ceed £S7 per annum ! In Liverpool the pay- 
ment to the chaplain, was d6250, in Manchester 
£200, and in London, where they have more 
than one chaplain, the gross payment to them 
all was £400. In the small county of Rutland, 
where they had but one union, the chaplain re- 
ceived £75, which was nearly double the amount 
paid by Durham, Northumberland, and West- 
moreland ! It was one and a half more than the 
sum paid by those three counties added to that 
paid by the North Riding of Yorkshire. These 
three counties paid but £50 a year, while the 
county of Huntingdon paid £150. In the 
North Riding of Yorkshire there were several 
chaplains, but in the union'of Richmond, a very 
wealthy district in which many persons of opu- 
lence resided, they paid their chaplain the mag- 
nificent sum of £l^ per annum" ... I have 
now before me the official notification which I 
received on my appointment as chaplain to a 
union, and for which I was the only candidate. 

" Rev. Sir, 
" I beg to inform you that you have this day 
been elected chaplain to the — union at a 
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salary of £30 per annum. Your duties will be 
to read prayers and preach once on Sundays, to 
visit the sick, and catechize the children at — ^ — 
during the week^ and to give the usual lecture 
on Friday evenings." .... 

These duties, let me observe^ were to be per- 
formed in a union which averaged 190 inmates, 
(exclusive of the children,) by one who had already 
the core of 2000 souls in a parish with 30,000 in- 
habitants, and upon whom a proportionate part of 
the duties of so large a population naturally fell 
I know that I am open to the inquiry, " Why 
undertake such an addition to your labours, when 
you had already more than you could efficiently 
perform ?" My reply is, simply because I knew 
that had I not undertaken the office, (the duties 
of which I had for some time before my appoint- 
ment gratuitously performed,) those poor unfor- 
tunate ones in the workhouse would have been 
left, if not totally uncared for, at least dependent 
on the casual instruction of any who might have 
found "a convenient season* to impart the 
bread of life to those who were hourly perishing 
for lack of it. 

The 'result has proved the truth of this ; for 
when on leaving the parish I resigned an appoint- 
ment which I had held for nearly four years, 

B 5 
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the inmates of that union were left without any 
service being performed except by the master, 
the utilitarian guardians (after failing in the ex- 
periment of sending some of the paupers to 
church) haying in vain repeatedly advertised 
for a chaplain to undertake the above-named 
duties at the extravagant salary of £20 a 
year ! * 

Nor is this a solitary instance. I was lately 
informed by a brother-clergyman residing in the 
county of Northampton, that in one union the 
salary paid to the chaplain was £10 annually ! 
a liberal stipend truly, and most expressive of 
the value at which the guardians of the poor 
estimate the labours of a clergyman to give the 
instruction so greatly required in such an esta- 
blishment, and where so much spiritual conso- 
lation is needed ! 

None can know but those who have visited 
there, the sad scenes which call for commisera- 
tion ; none can know so well as the minister of 
God who enters there on his errand of mercy, 
how rich the consolation which he can apply from 

* A chaplain is now appointed, and he receives for the 
aboYe-mentioned duties the annual stipend of £20 ! I know 
too that his sole reason for accepting the appointment was he- 
cause the paupen should not be totally uncared for. 
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the Spiritual treasury with which he is provided ! 
For in that house he finds the buds which once 
gave promise of sweet flower insensible to the 
rays of hope which would beam upon it ! There 
the cold hand of despair has seized with ruthless 
grasp upon its victim — there the world is ex- 
eluded, life has lost its charm, and the angel of 
death is a welcome messenger, whose approach 
they long for as that which is to close their woes 
for ever ! It is in the workhouse that the lessons 
of submission are to be learnt, but ofttimes they 
who should learn them have no teachers but their 
own rebellious hearts, and we speak advisedly 
when we say, that many have passed away to 
their great account in their solitary chamber of 
the union werkhouse, without even the slightest 
consolations of a minister of God, who, although 
a frail and fallible creature as themselves, might 
at least, as every Christian knows, have been the 
means under God of soothing the pillow on which 
the dying head was laid. 

But it is not only for the sick and dying that 
the offices of the chaplain are required ; they who 
are in health are equally in need of religious 
instruction, and I regret to say that one often 
meets with characters in the workhouse who are 
very far gone in immorality, and ignorant of 
the simplest truths of the gospel. 
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The following evidence from one who had 
devoted a portion of his ahready folly occapied 
time for the benefit of the Macclesfield Union^ 
presents a sad and melancholy picture. Writing 
to the Bishop of Exeter he says, (see Times, 
February 24th, 1844,) " I have the honour to 
lay before your lordship the following facts: 
1. As to the union workhouse, the number of its 
inmates has sometimes reached 300, but at pre- 
sent it is slightly under 200, and I think I am 
correct in saying, that during the last seven 
months the number has varied from about 240 
to 170. Of these the adults would certainly 
average more than 150, and the great majority 
would, if asked, either profess themselves mem- 
bers of our church, acknowledge that they had 
gone to no place of worship, or what is as com- 
mon, " to all sorts^ He then adds, 

"For there is no religious instruction or 
ministerial superintendence whatever pro- 
VIDED BY THE GUARDIANS ! The natural results 
are, that the very little religion which does, or 
at all events which till lately did exist, is en- 
tirely sectarian or savouring strongly of schism. 
The state of moral depravity and religious des- 
titution is frightful, and the utter shamelessness 
and moral degradation which prevail among the 
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young women in particular^ are quite appalling. 
From the construction of the house^ an old fac- 
tory converted into a workhouse^ anything like 
classification is impossible, and a moderately 
modest woman (unless indeed she should have 
the good fortune to be sufficiently ill to secure 
her a place in one of the sick wards, where it is 
practicable to aftbrd stricter discipline) would, 
after a stay of some weeks, it is my firm convic- 
tion, go-forth almost infallibly a hopeless prosti- 
tute ! ! The language which has sometimes met 
my ear has been most dreadfiil, and the governor, 
who is most anxious, I believe, to do his duty to 
God as well as to man, laments the state of 
things, but until the removal of the paupers to the 
house which is being built for them, he sees no 
prospect of amendment.*' 

It is indeed to be hoped that in the new abode 
some new change has been efiected, for what 
follows firom the same pen is most afiecting. 

" In August last I found that excepting very 
rare visits of one clergyman, no one (save some 
Methodists on Sundays) went near the sick and 
dying, and at the time to which I allude, I found 
two or three persons actually dying without any 
care having been taken to warn, to instruct, or 
to comfort them. The paupers themselves have 
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frequently complained of the way in which they 
have heen neglected. An old woman one day 
said to me, * Why, sir, no one has been near us 

since Mr. was obliged to give up, and here 

wei are, a parcel of old blind creatures, hard at 
death's door, and no one seems to think of us, 
or to care whether we go to heaven or hell /' 
And oh, my Lord, she spoke the sad, the shame- 
ful truth ! . • . 

"The govemor^s constant complaint is, that 
the young men and women having nothing to 
do, and there being no means of instructing 
theniy are • . . always in mischief. . . . 

" A young woman who had been seduced in a 
very shocking and disgraceful manner, came to 
the house ; of course she had a place assigned 
her among the common herd; fortunately she 
becaine very ill, and was for long confined to 
one of the sick wards. She seemed for a time 
exceediiigly penitent, and I really believe that 
she sorrowed after a godly sort. She told me 
that she was very thankful that she had been 
brought into that ward, and that she felt how 
good the Lord had been in his dealings with 
her, for had she stayed in the room that she had 
previously occupied, she should have been driven 
distrc^t^d. Sh^ said ^ I could have no notion 
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how bad they were,* And yet for the refonna- 
tion of those persons not one step had been 
taken^ excepting the efforts which I have been 
able, to make^ in aid of which I receive no kind 
of encouragement^ nothing but the same per- 
mission given to the dissenters, not even a grant 
for books !" 

Few, surely, can peruse such a statement as 
this without a feeling of the deepest sympathy 
for such a neglected class of one's fellow crea- 
tures. Happily for the character of England, 
such a statement cannot, we hope, be made of 
every union workhouse, but we surely speak 
within bounds when we say that as a whole, and 
taken collectively , the spiritual instruction pro- 
vided for the destitute poor in the unions of 
England and Wales, is of a most defective cha- 
racter, and requires vital and efficient supervision^ 
Not, perhaps, that we are entirely to charge this 
neglect upon the letter of the law itself, as upon 
the gross maladministration and perversion of 
what we in charity hope to be the spirit of it 

On this point, however, hear the Bishop of 
Exeter. " By the Poor Law Act the commis- 
sioners are bound to appoint — ^it is their duty to 
appoint — chaplains to union workhouses. They 
have themselves admitted that the appointment 
is essential, and they have told their assistant 
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commissioner on no account to give way on this 
point. How stands the law with regard to other 
unhappy men ? The prisoners in a gaol are 
entitled to chaplains, and if the unfortunate 
paupers were tenants of a prison instead of a 
poorhouse, they would be entitled to a chaplain 
with such remuneration that he could give up to 
them the whole of his time Suppose they were 
prisoners instead of paupers, or suppose that 
they had the misfortune of being lunatics, they 
would, in their lucid intervals, be entitled by the 
law to the spiritual consolations of a chaplain." 

The question then seems to resolve itself to 
this; that they in whom the executive of poor 
law is vested — the commissioners appointed by 
the government — are incurring a serious, nay, an 
awful responsibility y by not insisting upon that 
which the law empowers them to do, the appoint- 
ment of proper and efficient chaplains to each 
union in the land, and that official should not be 
a mere hireling at a salary which a gentleman 
would scarcely offer to his butler, but at such a 
stipend as will ensure the undivided duties of a 
laborious and devoted minister of God.* 

* The foUowiog account of the Marj-le-houe workhouse 
bean upon the point. The average number of the inmates 
during the winter of 1846 and 1847 has been about 1600; 
there is a chapel within the waUs holding about 1000 people. 
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One other quotation from the speech of the 
right reverend prelate who so ahly pointed out 
the defects of the system under consideration, in 
that speech to which I have the greatest satis- 
faction in referring, and I will bring my observa- 
tions on this question to a close. 

*' The commissioners have defined the duties 
of the chaplain (when appointed !) to be as fol- 
lows. * To read prayers and preach a sermon 
once to the paupers on Sunday, unless the 
guardians, with the consent of the Poor Law 
commissioners, should otherwise direct. To read 
prayers, not to preach, on Grood Friday and 
Christmas day. To examine the children, and 

in which are performed two fiiU services on Sundays* and 
prayers are read every Wednesday. The stipend of the chap- 
lain is o£^00 per annum, whose complete services, both in the 
chapel and through the wards, the guardians hold themselves 
entitled to. There is also a boys* school, a girls' school, and 
an infant school, each under separate instructors, and under 
the superintendence of the chaplain, who makes a weekly re- 
port to the board. And yet, as though such provision were 
insufficient, we find that a motion for admitting the mission- 
aries of the London city mission into the refractory and casual 
wards was lately carried by a majority of 15 to 3. It is but 
right to add, that the reverend chaplain considered their admis- 
sion unnecessary, and the evidence was most conclusive, that 
his exertions had not been wanting to reclaim the depraved 
inmates. 
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eatechise such as are of the Church of England, 
at least once in every month.'^ Well does his 
lordship ask, " Is that extent of spiritual instruc- 
tion sufficient for the souls as well as the minds 
of young paupers? If the commissioners had 
consulted the rubric, they would have learnt that 
the instruction should be at least weekly. Then 
the chaplain was to 'visit the sick and administer 
religious consolation to those in the workhouse/ 
'how often ajidwhen?' ^ When applied to by 
the master or matron V These are the duties of 
the person who is employed as the spiritual in- 
structor, mentor, and guide of the poor in a 
tirorkhouse ! All. this is avowedly done to save 
expense." • . . He then enters into a statistical 
detail of what would be the cost of appointing a 
chaplain to each union at a salary of £100 per 
annum. " There are in England," he observes, 
** about 600 unions, therefore a salary of £100 
a year for a chaplain at each workhouse would 
amount to between d£60,000 and ^60,000 a year. 
Now what is the annual amount of the property 
rated to the poor ? at least £60,000,000. The 
rental of England and Wales was calculated, 
many years ago, at ^£32,000,000, and it has in- 
creased since. By a table published by the 
commissioners themselves, it appears that the 
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land bears a proportion to other rateable prO' 
perty, as 52 to 38, so that the whole rateable 
property could not be less than £60,000,000 per 
annum. Taking it, therefore, as a question of 
economy, £l in every £1000 of the property of 
the country would be sufficient for the purpose, 
and what is that in the pound ? why something 
less than one farthing ! so that this is the 
whole question of expense, and sordid guardianid 
grudge the miserable pittance of a farthing in 
the pound, and for this they sacrifice the best 
interests, eternal and temporal, of the pauper 1" 

Let me, before I close, make a few observationd 
on the instruction of the young in the unioui 
houses. In some cases a decided improvement* 
has taken place in the plan and systematic 
tirrangement of workhouse education, under the 
eye of an active chaplain ; but great space iot 
farther amendment yet r^mailis, and no really 
beneficial results can be expected until every 
school attached to a union be under the con- 
stant supervision of a zealous chaplain. " Once 
a montKs examination or catechising " is pisr- 
fectly absurd ! Every one who has had the 
smallest experience in these matters knows that 
the class of persons who are generally appointed 
to these schools, are of such a description, that 

8 
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if left to themselves, their duties are most im- 
perfectly performed ; not perhaps so much from 
a want of principle as from an ill opinion of those 
who are under their charge. It requires no little 
tact to manage any school where the children of 
the lower orders are congregated together, hut 
generally speaking, those who are consigned to 
the workhouse school are of the very worst de- 
scription, brought into the world as the offspring 
of shame, doomed in their tenderest years to 
almost total neglect, and their naturally corrupt 
passions so long unchecked, that they obtain a 
double mastery over them, they require a double 
degree of intelligence and patience to bring back 
their wayward dispositions into the right channel. 
How unfitted for such a task many have been 
who have received the appointment, may be 
gathered from the following extract from a re- 
port presented to the Poor Law commissioners 
some few years since, by their then assistant 
commissioner, Mr. Tufihell. 

"By far the worst evil," he says, " to be appre- 
hended from the present system, arises from the 
danger of sending forth into the world a set of 
beings, vicious in habit and pauperized in feel- 
ing, to be future burdens on the parochial rates, 
or candidates for the gaols and hulks. If there 
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be any tnith in the maxim ' As is the master^ so 
is the school/ there must assuredly be, in many 
workhouses, little chance of the children ever 
becoming high-minded and respectable members 
of society. There is no class of officers of whom 
such continual complaints are made, and for 
whose dismissal you have been called upon to 
issue so many orders ! I need not call to your 
recollection the numbers you have been obliged 
to discharge for drunkenness or other immorali- 
ties. I have reason to believe great cruelties 
have been practised at times on the children, 
which probably do not always come to Ught, as 
a schoohnaster has no difficulty in awing an un- 
happy orphan, who probably has not a friend in 
the world, into silence, and suppressing all com- 
plaints. In One case a child was beaten so 
severely, that had not the punishment been 
stopped by the fortunate entry of the governor 
into the apartment, death would probably have 
ensued. In another the schoolmaster was in 
the habit of tying up with a handkerchief the 
jaws of those boys whom he thought deserving 
of punishment, to prevent their screams being 
heard, and then beating them in the most savage 
manner ! The persons who were guilty of these 
eruelties had been village schoolmasters, where 
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they could not have practised such conduct, as 
a child so treated would have immediately com- 
plained to its parents and would have been taken 
away from the school, which would quickly have 
shown the master, from policy, if not from cha- 
rity, the necessity of mildness in future. But 
where is a poor friendless orphan or foundling 
(for of these classes a great proportion of the 
workhouse children consist) to turn for assist- 
ance, when it knows no one in whom it can place 
confidence, or to whom it can utter complaints ? 
Hence it seems incumbent on us, for humanity's 
sake, to be doubly cautious whom we select as 
schoolmasters for children thus situated, that is, 
whom we make rulers over these little worlds, 
lest we introduce a tyrannical despot, rather than 
a father! The following is extracted from a 
letter I received from the chaplain to a union 
workhouse. ' The evidence I produced against 
that man (the schoolmaster) was quite disgust- 
ing. I have now a schoolmaster and mistress of 
good principles. Their faithful discharge of duty 
has enabled me to exclude a man who, when 
schoolmaster, endeavoured at least to seduce 
several of the elder girls in the school.* This is 
a striking illustration of having chaplains, who 
are always regarded as the friends of the poor in 
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the workhouses, who have no feelings of terror 
towards them. They come to the chaplain as to 
a minister of charity and mercy, as a Mend of 
the wretch whom every friend forsakes." In Mr. 
Tremenheere's report on the schools at Norwood, 
it is said, " The very frequent presence of the 
chaplain, hoth on Sundays and other days of the 
week, has, as is to he expected, been mainly in- 
strumental in establishing a tone of religious 
feeling and principle highly satisfactory.*' 

With these quotations I close the remarks I 
have oflfered on the defective system of the provi- 
sion made for the sick and dying, as well as for 
the young in the union workhouses of our land. 
I have already exceeded the limits which I had 
allotted myself for these observations, and yet 
feel that I have left unsaid much that I wished 
to comment upon. 

Let us hope that in these enhghtened days, 
when so much is done towards providing for the 
spirtual welfare of the country at large, when 
church accommodation is increasing, and schools 
are multiplied in every town and village, these 
children of sorrow and disappointment, who, 
whether from imprudence or otherwise, are com- 
pelled to enter the portals of the union, may not, 
in the expressive language of the editor of the 
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Times, " find that they are brought from their 
parish — congregated together in order that they 
may be isolated — to be marked out as it were, 
for separation from the church, and placed per- 
haps at the very door of the parish clergyman," 
without being able themselves to receive the 
spiritual consolation of which they so much 
stand in need. 

Let them at least have some one to guide 
their erring steps, and if their own vices have 
brought them from being once respectable mem- 
bers of society to a state of pauperism and dis- 
grace, do not withhold from them some faithftd 
man of God who may cheer them with the mes- 
sage of mercy, and deliver the glad tidings to 
their despairing souls — " There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth^ 
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THE LAST OF THE FAMILY. 



With what strange variety of character does 
one meet in a workhouse ! The world, we know, 
is made up of different classes, each one forming 
its own coterie, and associating in masses with 
those of like views and habits with themselves : 
but in the great multitude of which mankind is 
composed, their individual characteristics ofttimes 
escape particular attention. In any asylum, on 
the contrary, which serves as a " refuge for the 
destitute" whether workhouse, hospital, or any 
similar institution, the sample generally consists 
of an extract from each distinct genus, and the 
leading features of character become more pro- 
minent from the contrast which is afforded in 
those of their immediate associates. 

It has been in my experience as a " workhouse 

c 
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chaplain/' that I have so fully seen the force of 
the poet's dictum — 

^ The proper study of mankind is man ;" 

for never, I think, should I have ohtained such 
an insight into human nature, or have so accu- 
rately detected the workings of man's heart, but 
for my experience in that office. Granted that 
a clergyman who is active in discharging a most 
important part of his ministerial duty, viz., 
"Parochial visiting" must necessarily (espe- 
cially in densely-populiated districts) meet with a 
vast variety of character, but in most cases they 
are those whose past life has been personally 
observed by him, and with whom he has had the 
opportunity of frequently coming into contact. 
Not so is it, generally speaking, with those who 
claim his professional services in a workhouse ; 
there the inmates are such as are obliged to seek 
it, or rather are brought to it, as a dernier report 
— ^poverty has haunted them with its attendant 
ills, disappointment has followed in their foot- 
steps, and in every attempt they have made to 
succeed, has crushed the bright prospects which 
dawned upon them ; or worse than this, vice has 
been the attendant of all their schemes, habits of 
idleness have been indulged in until they have 
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become second nature, and then, when no other 
door opens upon them — when strength is gone 
and hodily vigour decayed — they claim their 
parish, and are thankful or otherwise, as the 
case may be, for the shelter and diet of a work- 
house ! 

I can hardly say that either vice or improvi- 
dence opened the doors of the union to C 

M . He had certainly tried his utmost to 

keep out of it, and when compelled at last by 
real necessity to make it his refuge, he never 
fidled, whilst I was officially connected with the 
imibn, to vent his indignation against certain 
enactments of the New Poor Law, and that in no 
very measured terms : in fact, the language he 
adopted, could the walls of Somerset House have 
re-echoed it, might have caused a slight palpita- 
tion of the heart to the grave commissioners 
there assembled in conclave, and for aught we 
know, might have led to some valuable amend- 
ments in the system. 

And yet, with all his complaints, and all the 
alterations he proposed, poor " Charley ,* (for 
such was the familiar cognomen by which he was 
known,) managed to pass his time pretty com- 
fortably. He appeared to be one of that class of 
systematic grumblers whom we sometimes meet 
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with in the world, who fancy that things cannot 
go right unless they have a hand in the direction 
of them, and who do not for a moment hesitate 
to " speak evil of dignities " if their plans of 
operation do not coincide exactly with their own. 

It is not in all cases that we find such a really 

good-humoured censor as C M . He 

always prided himself on taking, as he called it, 
"the common- sense view of the case," and yet, 
if you could by any fair argument induce him to 
think that your reasons, when pitted against his, 
displayed a more common sense view of the 
matter, he would immediately lay aside the 
cudgels, after securing, let me observe, a decent 
retreat for himself by one or two parting shots, 
and acknowledge that he " hadn't seen the ques- 
tion exactly in that light before, but now it 
appeared so plain he couldn't gainsay it." . . . 

He prided himself not a little, moreover, on 
his political views. Charley was a bigoted Tory 
of the old school, such as we rarely meet with in 
these times. " The Altar and the Throne " was 
Charley s text, and however much he abused the 
ministers of the day, he always held the very 
letter of the archi-episcopal creed that " kings 
can do no wrong." 

In speaking of the church I must, I fear in 
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truth, confess that the old man often overstepped 
the bounds of christian charity, for his hatred of 
dissent was most unqualified and unlimited ; in 
his idea, any one who separated from the church 
placed himself almost beyond the pale of salva- 
tion, and had he been a fellow of any college in 
Oxford, I am persuaded he would have distin- 
guished himself as a thorough-going Tractarian. 

Much as I have reason to believe that I was a 
bit of a favourite with him, I know he could 
never forgive my extempore preaching ; to him 
it savoured too much of dissent : he had so long 
been accustomed at the parish church to see 
" the clergyman preach out of his book,* that he 
looked upon that as the only proper and legiti- 
timate mode of public instruction. In fact, he 
one day went so far as to attack me with " I like 
your sermons, sir, very much, very much indeed, 
and I trust I've profited by them, but (I hope 
you wont be offended) I should hke them better, 
and I think they'd do me just as much good, if 
you only preached them from your book !" 

"And so I do, Charles, from the best of 
books !" 

** Ah, sir, that's true, . . . but you know what 
I mean." . . . 

Poor Charley was quite the master of the house, 
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and in spite of his constant outbreaks against the 
system to which he was doomed to submit — 
notwithstanding the many flaws which he de- 
tected and would have remedied after his own 
fashion if the power had been given him — ^I 
verily believe he did as much, if not more, than 
all the regulations of the commissioners, or the 
enforcements of the guardians, carried out by 
their subordinates, towards maintaining peace 
and good order in the W union workhouse. 

Charley's opinion was enough amongst his 
fellows ; did anything go wrong, he was forthwith 
appealed to ; was there any cause for complaint, 
he was always appointed ambassador extraordi- 
nary, with fiill powers to treat, though it was 
seldom he undertook any mission which could not 
supply him with justice for credentials, so that, 
whether amongst the paupers in the yard, or 
amongst the guardians in the board-room, what- 
ever case Charley took in hand, it was in nine 
cases out of ten considered as a just one. 

I remember well, that on one occasion I found 
it necessary to lecture one of the paupers for 
some misconduct which 1 had observed during 
divine service ; and after I had made some re- 
marks, the old man, who was standing by, inter' 
rupted me with " Leave him to me, sir, I'll carry 
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out what you've said ; you won't be obliged to 
speak to J on that subject again." 

Let me only add to what I have said above of 

C M , that he was a fine hale old man, 

eighty one years of age, about five feet ten inches 
in height, with a figure which time had some- 
what curved, a hoary head, which was to him 
" a croum of glory** for it was found, *' in the 
^o,y of righteousness y* a most benign expression 
of couutenanoe, to which the many troubles he 
had undergone almost added grace by the 
wrinkles they had caused — and the reader has a 
picture of the subject of this sketch. 

He was, of all others, the last one would have 
expected to see in a workhouse ; how he came to 
be there, with some of the chief incidents of his 
varied life, the reader will learn in the following 
pages. 

In this case, as in one or two others, I shall 
not extract from my diary piecemeal, but pre- 
sent his story in a continuous form, though, as 
the reader will suppose, it was related to me at 
different periods. 

My first particular introduction to C 

M was on as lovely a summer's evening as 

ever gladdened the face of nature. I had called 
at the house for the purpose of " privately bap- 
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tizing " a sick infant, and as I had some short 
time to spare, walked through the yard to see 
the paupers resting after their day's labour, and 
by entering into conversation with them, incul- 
cate those lessons which, taught publicly from 
the pulpit, I have often found come home to the 
heart with twofold power when reiterated in the 
ordinary ministerial visitations. The former and 
the latter are, as every Christian knows, both 
equally inefficacious unless the Holy Spirit of 
God accompany thie teaching ; but knowing also 
that God is graciously pleased to employ human 
agency to make known his salvation, the duty is 
plain, that they to whom the commission is given 
should, after the really apostolical example, not 
only publicly, but also privately, and ''from 
house to house, cease not to teach and to preach 
Jesus Christ" 

It was on the evening referred to that, passing 
into the yard, I found the men assembled i|i 
various little groups, each one attentively listen- 
ing to its own chief, (if I may so term it,) who 
was reading to them, perhaps the remains of a 
worn-out newspaper, or some tract which had 
been distributed for the use of the paupers. 

My friend, C M had by far the 

greatest number of listeners, and apparently the 
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most attentive auditory; but instead of having a 
book before Mm, I found he had laid aside his 
Bible, and was indulging his hearers with the 
relation of some of the doings of his former days. 
Poor old man ! I can imagine I see him now 
before me as he appeared on that very evening, 
and recall the effect produced I saw his in- 
telligent countenance somewhat coloured by the 
rays of the declining sun, his silvered locks just 
escaping from beneath his glazed hat, and the 
animated gleam of the eye as he described any 
peculiarly striking event. The tout ensemble 
formed a picture which, under the pencil of a 
Bembrandt, would have been considered a master- 
piece of design. This and another are the two 
pictures of real life on which my " mind's eye '* 
has ofi;en lingered as fit companions the one for 
the other, and I hardly know which of the two 
to admire the most. 

It was on a similar evening that I passed over a 
common in my widely-extended parish to call on 
one who had already passed the age of three- 
score years and ten, and was in a most declining 
condition. As I drew near his cottage, one of 
the many detached which dotted the unenclosed 
waste^ I saw the old man's son, who was the 
keeper of an adjoining manor, sitting at the door 
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of the hut with the opened Bible before him, 
evidently reading to the old man, whose easy 
chair had been drawn near the entrance that he 
might enjoy the fresh air of a summer's evening. 
I approached unperceived near enough to hear 
the words from the affecting parable of the pro- 
digal son, " / will arise and go to my father, 
and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven, and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son" . . . The 
scene in itself, with the beautiful language of 
penitent resolution dying away on the air, was a 
perfect picture, but, if incomplete, add to it 
the gun resting on the porch, and the three dogs, 
one a noble setter, lying close to the entrance, 
as it were mourning guard to prevent any in- 
terruption to the holy occupation, and I think 
the reader will agree with me that such a scene, 
though often pourtrayed in imagination, very 
rarely in every-day life meets the eye. 

Such may be said of the appearance presented 

by C M and his attentive auditory. I 

would willingly have gazed on it undisturbed, 
but as I advanced farther into the yard, the old 
man, with his accustomed civility, rose up to 
acknowledge my presence, and as if influenced 
by the behaviour of their teacher, even had other 
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modves been wanting, the oircle around him im- 
mediately followed his example. 

" Don't let me interrupt you, Charles ; I dare 
say you are giving your companions some good 
advice." 

" Why, as to that, sir, just as you came I was 
amusing them with describing some of the 
scenes through which I have passed, — they have 
been of a changing character, sir ; ... . but 
sdU, as I tell them, God didn't forsake me; 'twas 
his will, I suppose, that I shouldn't be prosper- 
ous long together, though several times I had 
every prospect of being so." 

" Well, Charles, go on with your story 
now. I will be an attentive listener; for 
if you draw as good a moral from every incident 
as the one you have just given, I am satisfied 
you will benefit those who hear you." 

" Thank you, sir, for your good opinion of 
me ; but I only teach them the lessons God has 
taught me ; they have many of them been un- 
fortunate like myself, but murmuring won't 
lessen their troubles, as I often tell them. We 
are all too ready to cry out before we are really 
burt> and I fear this is the case with a good 
many in this house ; still I am constantly saying 
we are a great deal better off than many others." 
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" But you made some complaint to the board 
this morning, did you not, Charles ?" 

" Oh ! sir, that was a trifling one ; they soon 
removed the grievance, for they know I never 
speak except when there is occasion for it. I 
never grumble, sir ; but I like to see justice 
done. I learnt quite enough to cure me of 
discontent when I was in America, — ^if a man 
wants to be cured of that complaint, I recom- 
mend him to go there." 

" I never knew you had been so far from 
home M , I can't wonder at your adven- 
tures being so interesting to your hearers: I 
hope they attend to the lessons you give them ?" 

" Pretty well, sir, — ^pretty welL They are a 
little restive at times ; but when a man has seen 
better days, 'tis hard all at once .... We'll 
change the subject, if you please, sir ; — *twon t 
do for me to be the one to set a bad example !" 

The old man had excited my curiosity, and I 
confess I was anxious to hear his autobiography. 
Ere long my wish was gratified, and I can only 
wish, for the benefit of my readers, that I could 
relate what he communicated to me in the same 
graphic style that I heard it. This, however, I 
cannot do. The principal heads only appear in 
my diary, and they are perfect " disjecta mem- 
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hra!* Memory supplies the ^^ feathering of the 
points," and consequently the full plumage can- 
not retain its original hues; 'twas that bright 
plumage when first presented which doubtless 
constituted the principal charm, — much must 
consequently be left to the imagination of the 
reader in perusing the memoir of '^ the Last of 

the Family" 

* ♦ * # # 

" You have, I dare say, sir, heard enough 
about me to know that I was bom and bred in 

the village of D '-y not far firom this town. 

You know too, sir, the property which now finds 

an owner in Mr. : 'twas in the very house 

where he now resides, though strangely altered 
firom what it then was, that I first drew breath 
nearly eighty- one years ago ! 'tis a long time to 
look forward to ; but, alas ! 'tis as yesterday to 
look back upon ; and long as is the time which 
has passed since I first left the home of my 
childhood, perhaps I know every inch of ground 
attached to it better than those who have since 
occupied it. 

'' I was but seventeen when it w£i8 sold. My 
father^ who for twelve years had been a widower, 
had died the previous year without any prepara- 
tion or settlement of his affairs, and, contrary to 
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all expectation^ instead of being a wealthy 
young squire, as I had been taught to anticipate 
I should be whenever he died, I found myself in 
possession of a very slender capital after the 
sale of all his property and the payment of his 
debts. 

" The idea of living as Uttle better than a 
beggar, where I had so lately revelled as a rich 
youngster, was more than I could put up with. 
The profession of the law, for which I had been 
destined, was soon laid aside, though perhaps 
had I diligently pursued it, I should not have 
met with so many hard rubs as it has been my 
lot in life to encounter ; but the first step was 
wrong, and a right ending never yet came from 
a bad beginning. 

'* At the time, sir, of which I am now speak- 
ing, the unholy war which had so long been 
carried on between this country and her Ameri- 
can colonies had just been brought to a close, 
and various individuals, availing themselves of 
the cessation of hostiUties, embarked with their 
little fortunes for the new world, hoping to suc- 
ceed better than they had a chance of doing in 
the mother country, which was at that time 
ground down with taxes by reason of the ruinous 
expenses incurred during the war. 
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It was not perhaps a feeling of this sort, so 
much as the motives to which I have referred, 
which led me to quit my native country. I had 
no ties to restrain me, and even had such ex- 
isted, they must have been of a strong nature to 
make me forego my purpose. 

'' My passage was soon agreed on, and after 
a weary voyage, for they did not then go so fast 
across the Atlantic as they do now-a-days, I 
landed on the shores of America. 

'' I had determined to make Philadelphia my 
head quarters, and proceeded there soon after 
my arrival at New York. My plan was to en- 
gage in some commercial connexion, so that 
after having realized sufficient to live with credit 
in my native country, I might return and main- 
tain my proper station in society. 

'^ I soon found out, sir, that the Yankee 
temper and mine wouldn't exactiy suit each 
other, and I had something to do to make a 
tolerably easy berth among my new friends. 
They were flushed with the success which had 
attended their struggle for independence, and 
dear as the victory cost them, whenever chance 
brought an Englishman in their way, they never 
failed to bore him almost to death with their 
wonderful doings. 
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" The surrender of Lord Comwallis to Ro- 
chambeau and Washington at York Town was 
the eternal text, and you may be sure they al- 
ways gave an eloquent discourse upon it ; and 
though Lord Rodney afterwards had his revenge 
when he took the Count de Grasse under his 
protection to Jamaica — such in their estimation 
was a mere trifle compared with the delivery of 
ComwalUs's sword— whilst with some defect of 
memory they never alluded to the important 
part which the French took in that transaction. 
American valour did it all. 

*' Young and somewhat hot-headed as I then 
was, you won't be surprised to hear that I got 
into constant squabbles. I had been nursed too 
long in the school of loyalty to hear without 
resenting it a word against my country and good 
Bang George— such in my eyes was downright 
treason ; and though this mode of thinking at 
first starting evidently interfered with my suc- 
cess, my perseverance in business in some mea- 
sure compensated for it, and I soon found my- 
self in the way of rapid advancement. I had 
enough to contend against at first, but my motto 
through life has been, * Never despair,' and on 
this I have ever acted. 

" I may tell you, sir, that I managed to get 
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employment with a respectable merchant^ and I 
really wonder when I think how closely I ap- 
plied myself to the duties required of me — it 
could hardly be expected from one brought up 
as I had been — but I had an object in view, and 
that I suppose helped me on. 

'' Be this as it may, in ten years or so I not 
only contrived to double the little capital which 
emained to me after I got settled in a situation, 
but was in the annual receipt of as many dollars 
as enabled me without niggardness to lay by 
some of them every year. 

"As my prospects brightened, I naturally 
wished to have some one to share my good for- 
tune with me, and, like others of my age, I was 
not long in finding one whom I conceived would 
be an excellent match. She was the daughter of 
a man who, in my first struggles, had shown 
me more kindness than I had a right to expect 
at the hands of a stranger, and who, up to that 
time, had exhibited the same, if not warmer 
feelings towards me. His house, his table, and 
had I required it, I may add, his purse, was 
open to me ; and it is but a small tribute to his 
memory to say that a more sincere or disin- 
terested friend never fell to the lot of man. He 
was the senior partner of the firm which I 
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served, and Maria was his only child. You may 
conceive, sir, the doting affection which he la- 
vished upon her, and she was doubly dear to 
him jfrom the sad event which made him a father 
and a widower in the same day. Well knowing, 
as I did, the favourable opinions he entertained 
of me, and flattering myself also that he could 
not have failed to notice the attachment which 
had sprung up between his daughter and myself, 
I yet trembled when I asked his consent to our 
union. That consent, however, was given when 
so little expected, though at the same time the 
accomplishment of our wishes was delayed for a 
year jfrom the date of his consent. I was to 
undergo that period of probation, and if, at the 
expiration of that time, all was well, the day on 
which Maria attained her twenty-first year was 
to make her my wife, and myself a partner in 
the firm of ^ B s and Co.' 

" Surely, sir, God seemed to smile upon me, 
so bright did the fixture appear ; and yet (I know 
*tis wrong to utter such a sentiment) often have 
I had occasion to wish the year of probation had 
never come to an end. 

" It seemed long enough then, every day ap- 
peared a month, and the months never to come to 
a close ; but the appointed time arrived at last, 

8 
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and the day which witnessed our union, and 

unfolded, as I fondly imagined, the roll of many 

happy years, proved to me the bitterest of my 

life : all my subsequent trials I have borne up 

under, because I never hazarded on any one venture 

the whole sum of my happiness ; in this I did : 

I embarked my all, and when the bark which 

bore it foundered, I became utterly bankrupt in 

heart." 

# * * « # 

[The sad recollections caused the old man to 
pause ; a tear rolled down his furrowed cheek, 
but hastily brushing it away, with many others 
that foUowed in its train, he resumed.] 

" Long before our marriage, sir, I knew that 
Maria was naturally of a jealous disposition ; but 
so far firom its leading me to think that such 
would ever cause a moment's unhappiness be- 
tween us, I rather hailed it as an omen that love 
for me was the mainspring of it, and that when 
once we became man and wife, every shadow of 
it would disappear. But, alas ! I discovered at 
length that what was in her really a failing in the 
first instance was at last adopted as a foil to 
conceal her own designs. 

" We had been married about two years, and 
God had blessed us with one lovely boy. I canno 
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say that during that time there had been no 
little clouds hovering about the sunshine of our 
happiness so as occasionally to intercept its rays ; 
far, far otherwise ; a trivial expression, or still 
more a jocular commendation from me on any of 
our female acquaintance, was sufficient to fan 
the slumbering embers into a flame, and my en- 
deavours to quench them had so often proved 
vain, that I at length learned to exercise patience 
until they burnt out of themselves. And yet, 
sir. in spite of these occasional outbreaks, how 
devotedly I loved her He only knew who can 
read the heart ! Around my heart she was so 
entwined, that no wonder when a rude hand tore 
her away she carried with her a portion of that 
into which the fibres had fixed themselves. 

" It was about four months after the birth of 
my second child, that on returning home unex- 
pectedly from a journey which I had been ob- 
liged to make some distance from Washington, 
I found a young American, who was a junior 
clerk in our firm, seated at the tea-table with my 
wife. I did not make any observation at the 
moment, but after he had left, repeated what I 
had said, on former occasions, that I thought 

H was too frequent a guest at our 

house. 
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" I never liked the man, for I knew him to be 
a dissipated character, and it was only on Maria s 
account, who pleaded the connexion which had 
so long subsisted between him and her father, 
that I tolerated, rather than permitted his visits. 
At the same time she knew my wishes and appa« 
rently acted upon them, so that he never came 
without a special invitation. The t^te-a-t^te in 
which I found them engaged on my unlooked- 
for return certainly discomposed me; and I con- 
cluded my remarks on the impropriety of her re- 
ceiving him in my absence, by adding my deter- 
mination of giving strict orders that in future 
he never should darken my threshold. 

" To my astonishment, Maria heard this deter- 
mination with comparative calmness ; true^ she 
affected to rail at my jealousy^ and used those 
weapons of sarcasm which women know so well 
how to handle when they can offer no plausible 
defence,— but her whole conduct led me to sup- 
pose that she saw the reasonableness and justice 
of my arguments. . . . Good easy man that 
I was, not to discover the deceit practised upon 
me. 

" Too late was revealed how long the game had 
been pJayed ; that very meeting which I inter- 
rupted, was held to mature their plans, and that 
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very night— she deserted her husband and her 
helpless babe to throw herself into the arms of 
her seducer. 

^ 'B' It "tP ^F 

" Heavily as fell the blow upon me, its effects 
were in one sense less disastrous than in the 
case of her father : it was more than he could 
bear up under, and before ten days had elapsed 
all that remained of the fondest of fathers and 
the warmest of friends was laid in the grave ! . . 

*' I remained in America only long enough to 
arrange my affairs ; and finding that every attempt 
at a discovery of the fugitives was vain, I set 
my face towards England with my two children, 
a widowed and broken-hearted man ! 

*' My trials had commenced, and affliction 
seemed now to pursue me. We had been but 
a fortnight at sea, when my poor motherless 
infant closed its eyes in death, and its little 
corpse was cast into the deep dark Atlantic, 
whilst the vessel sped onwards in her gallant 
path as though eager to leave the spot which a 
woman s sin had marked with such a withering 
curse. Oh ! sir, let it not appear harsh in me 
to say so, 'twas woman who brought the curse 
into the world, and though she also was the 
channel of the blessing, yet I can't help thinking, 
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that as sin remains in the world, she is so per- 
verted from the original end for which she was 
created, that she proves oftener a curse than a 
blessing." 

" Well but, Charles," I interrupted, " I think 
you are judging somewhat unfairly in condemn- 
ing the whole body because you happen to have 
met with a diseased member : how often is it 
that our sex reduces them to that degraded posi- 
tion in which we find them !" 

** Oh ! sir, I don't mean to make men faultless, 
because women are frail ; but if there are degrees 
m vice, I think experience will prove that when 
woman is vicious she is far more so than man. 
You will say perhaps that, on the other hand, 
when ihey are true and virtuous, they are far 
more so than man. This may be the case ; I can't 
gainsay it, because I have never proved the 
truth or falseness of the assertion, but never- 
theless" . . • 

" Well, Charles, we won't argue the point any 
farther : I dare say you speak as you feel on the 
subject; but remember we are all sinful, and 
should therefore learn to look with a merciflu 
eye on the sins of others." 

" I hope I do, sir ; my daily prayer has been 
that Maria has experienced at the hands of her 
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Father in heaven that forgiveness which her hus- 
band has given her! She did not live many 
years to indulge in her sin, and I have reason 
to believe that she bitterly repented of it before 
she died . . but to resume, sir. ... 

" Favourable winds made the voyage much 
shorter, and I was not sorry to catch a glimpse 
of the white cliffs of old England, although I 
had there no cheerful hearts to welcome my re- 
turn ! I was the last of my family, but I had a 
wish that the name should not utterly sink into 
oblivion without a struggle on my part. 

" My plan was, as I had now the means to re- 
purchase my paternal property, to settle there for 
the remainder of my days, and devote what of 
life remained to me to the education of my be- 
loved child. He was all that I now retained as 
an object of love, and tliough too young to un- 
derstand the extent of his mother's sin, he was 
taught to look upon her as dead, and to consider 
himself, as he really was, a motherless boy ! Poor 
child ! he had only a faint recollection of her. 
Hard indeed must have been her heart to have 
forsaken him ; but worst of all to leave her babe, 
to whom at the time she fled she had so to speak 
but just given birth. Oh, unnatural monster! 
that so fair a face could conceal such a black 
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heart I . . . bat I will not again allude to this 

. . it unnerves me 

"To my grievous disappointment, though per- 
haps hardly contrary to my expectations, the pur- 
chaser of my father^s estate refused to part with 
it on any terms, even though I offered him dou- 
ble the sum which he had given for it. 

My heart, however, yearned for a resting-place 
in my native village, and if I could not regain 
the house of my forefathers I was resolved to 
dwell as near the spot as possible. With this 
view I purchased some land in the immediate 
vicinity, a suitable house was soon reared and 
already began to assume a habitable appearance, 
when the American packet, for the arrival of 
which I had been anxiously looking to apprise 
me of the transfer of my American property into 
the English funds, brought me in its place the 
intelligence of the total failure of the concern in 
which all my earnings had been vested, and my 
liability to the creditors for nearly double the 
sum which I had expected to receive ! How I 
recovered from the stunning effects of this fresh 
blow I hardly know ; for a time I could not be 
brought to believe the reality, but a second 
packet soon brought stronger confirmation, if 
any had been needed, and I had again to em- 

D 
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bark to make my way in the world even without 
the capital which on a former occasion insured 
me against actual and immediate want. A se- 
cond time was I obliged to quit the home of my 
youth, and it seemed that, like the Jews of old 
in regard to their temple, I was forbidden to at- 
tempt to rebuild on a spot where God had decreed 
that my home should not be. 

" For some time I was at a loss what to im- 
dertake or in what business to engage. To re- 
turn to America under all the circumstances of 
the case was the last thing I should have con- 
sented to, even had my inclinations at all led me 
that way ; the remembrance of what I had suf- 
fered in that country would have proved an 
effectual barrier to such a step, and I preferred 
rather to move with my poor child to Liverpool, 
which was then rapidly rising in importance as 
a commercial town^ and more likely to afford me 
an opening. 

" After some delay, during which I was brought 
to the lowest ebb, I contrived to obtain a similar 
post to that in which I had first commenced my 
fortunes in America, and with almost pinching 
economy managed to obtain a tolerable subsist- 
ence for myself and my child. 
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" Sweet w£is the labour, however monotonous, 
whose wages not only enabled me to shield him 
from want, but by degrees to give him that 
training which would prove a treasure when 
wealth should fail ; and often, when I have re- 
turned to my dinner after the principal fatigue of 
the day was over, did my little companion s 
cheerful prattle (giving me an account of what 
he had done and said at his school, where I daily 
sent him) make a lonely home appear a social 
circle ; and peopled with unnumbered guests it 
would have been a solitude unless graced with the 
presence of my lovely boy I 

" Already had he reached his eighth year, and 
gave promise of mental power which I fondly 
anticipated would one day place him in that rank 
of society in which his birth entitled him to 
move ! But how strange it is, sir, that a man 
who entertains any proper views on the subject 
of religion, and I never forgot my duties in that 
respect, — ^how strange it is that a man should 
build on the future, when all beyond the present 
is shrouded in imcertainty ! Surely I ought to 
have been wiser, for God had taught me by many 
severe lessons the folly of such a course ! But 
so it is ; we are always learning but never fully 
taught ; and as you observed, sir, in your sermon 

D 2 
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last evening, ' God is obliged to speak in louder 

and more severe accents, because we will not 

listen and give heed when he addresses us in the 

tones of mercy and love — ^he is obliged to roar 

as in the whirlwind, because we turn a deaf ear 

to the still small voice.* 

# # # # # 

** Do not, sir, expect me to dwell at length and 
relate each detail connected with this portion of 
my history ; let me only tell you that for three 
weeks I scarcely ever left the bedside of my suf- 
fering child after the first moment of his seizure : 
day and night found me in the same broken- 
hearted and desponding condition, heeding no- 
thing but his recovery ; and when that was pro- 
nounced hopeless — ^when I saw day by day, and 
almost hour by hour, the wasting form of my once 
lovely boy, till at length his gentle spirit passed 
away as though some angel had received it with- 
out disturbing his calm slumber, a^d he had 
parted with it without a struggle ; then my long- 
tried powers gave way, then I felt the loneliness 
of my lot, and was indeed for awhile sorrowftil 
as one that had no hope ! Oh, sir, if 1 had had 
others around me, I could perhaps have borne the 
parting with this treasure, but he was then the 
one only tie which bound me to my kind ; for 
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him I patiently toiled, and to insure his welfare, 

I could have undergone anything and everything ; 

. . . but God thought fit to remove him, he 

provided better for him than I could have done 

... and though I murmured at the time, I 

have since learnt to look upon the auction as 

sent more in mercy than in judgment . . , 
« « # # * 

" Two months after my poor child was laid in 
the grave, I was miles away from his last earthly 
resting-place on my way to Jamaica. The house 
in which I was engaged was largely concerned in 
the West Indian trade, and the chief clerk, a 
man who had grown grey in the service of his 
masters, and to whom the management of every- 
thing was entrusted, observing the effect which 
my recent loss had produced, considerately pro- 
posed change of scene as a solace for my grief : 
and with this view I was despatched to the is* 
land of Jamaica for the purpose of superintend- 
ing some mercantile transactions, which re- 
quired the presence of some-one immediately 
connected with the firm. 

Most gladly did I avail myself of the offer 
made me to undertake the mission. England 
had now no charms for me, the world was my 
home, and where I settled down was to me a 
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matter of little moment^ though I confess I 
looked forward to the hope of laying my bones 
in the tomb of my fathers. 

" It was towards the end of the year 1806 when 
I left the shores of England ; and although at 
that time, as you well know, sir, it was not a 
very safe passage across the Atlantic, owing to 
the warlike attitude in which England stood to 
other nations, we were fortunate enough to meet 
with no interruption, and after a fine run, reached 
Falmouth harbour. Scarcely had I been on the 
island a fortnight, and recovered the effects of 
the voyage, ere I fell a victim to the scourge of 
those western climates, the yellow fever, which, 
at the time of my arrival, was raging with more 
than common violence. 

" Luckily I was in good hands, my constitution 
was good, and before this I had scarcely suffered 
a day's illness, but it was under God to a poor 
aged negress, that on the occasion I refer to I owed 
the preservation of my life. Through the tedious 
hours of sickness she nursed me with the affec- 
tionate care and attention of a mother to her 
only child, and I firmly believe that it was her 
skill more than that of the medical man which 
brought me round again. 

*' Happily it was in my power to make her a 
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return, which she valued far beyond the posses- 
sion of any earthly wealth, by purchasing the 
freedom of her son a short time before her death, 
and he ever afterwards became one of my most 
attached followers. 

" Ah, sir, it was whilst in that island, beautiful 
in every respect but for its accursed traffic in the 
flesh of our fellow creatures, that I saw in their 
full development the horrors of the slave trade. 
Many and many a tale could I relate of the sights 
I witnessed on the various plantations which 
business or pleasure induced me to visit. It was 
^ough to draw tears from a heart of stone even 
to conceive, much more to behold, the sufferings 
of tliose poor simple creatures who, because 
nature had formed the colour of their skin differ- 
ent from that of othbr nations, were looked upon 
as a different species, not to be ranked amongst 
the noblest of God^s works, but bom to be as 
the beasts of burden to those who purchased or 
parted with them as an article of merchandize. 

'' It was at that time the common opinion that 
the intellect of the negroes was incapable of cul- 
tivation, that it was useless to attempt anything 
towards iheir civilization or moral advancement, 
because they were only one degree removed from 
the brute creation, and hence only to be treated 
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as such ! Thank God I have lived long enough to 

see such fooUsh opinions quite laid aside, and 

. . . But, sir, you don't want to hear an account 
of slavery, as I said thank God the trade is put 
down, at least as far as our own country is con- 
cerned, though still, I must say, I never thought 
England abolished slavery in the way she ought 
to have . done ; but that's another business, 
things might have been managed differently — but 
nevermind." . . . 

*' Come, Charles," I observed, " I should like 
to hear your views of the question ; as an eye- 
witness your evidence is important." 

'' Ah well, sir, perhaps it might be ; but it is a 
stale subject now, so we won't discuss it, at least 
not at present ; I must go on with my story, or 
you will think I am never coming to the end of 
n. ... 

'' Instead of remaining in Jamaica, as I had 
at first intended, about nine or ten months, I re- 
mained there nearly twice as many years. After 
recovering from the ' yellow Jack, as they called 
the fever which had attacked me, I proceeded in 
earnest to arrange the business for which I had 
been specially sent out, and whilst fully engaged 
in it, the offer was made me, by those whom I 
represented, to remain altogether on the spot, and 
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receive a salary of £280 a year currency. I 
closed with the offer after very little hesitation. 
None were left behind in my own land who could 
monm my separation from them. I had only 
m3rself to provide for, and my only wish was to 
secure a competency, so that when age and grey 
hairs came upon me, I should not be without a 
provision for my increasing wants. But there 
never was a truer saying than that man ap- 
points, God disappoints. I laid up earthly 
riches, happy has it proved for me that I forgot 
not also to lay up a treasure in heaven, and wheu 
the former failed the latter was my support and 
consolation. 

" During the nineteen years I remained in the 
island, I saved up no less a sum than £4000 ; 
and having done this, I thought I had realized 
sufficient to maintain me in comfort for the rest 
of my days, with something to spare to relieve 
the wants of those who were less fortunate and 
successful than I had been. My heart yearned 
towards England as my last resting place on 
earth, and having invested my savings in the 
English funds, I bade farewell to a land which 
had so long fostered me, and where providence 
had smiled on and prospered my exertions. 

'' I knew I was ' the last of the family/ and I 

d5 
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had now some hopes, that at least the ' family 
name ' would not suffer reproach on account of 
its last possessor. . . . 

" You will naturally suppose, sir, aft^r the 
many changes and sad reverses which I had 
undergone, I had learned experience. Surely I 
ought to have done so, considering how dearly 
the lessons had been bought ; but I suppose I, 
must have been a very dull scholar, or you would 
not have heard me relate in a workhouse the his- 
tory I have given you. Mine seemed to be a lot 
wherein it was appointed that I should never be 
so completely reduced as actually to want bread, 
and yet never continue rich enough to live in 
ease and retirement from active pursuits. For 
some time, however, after my return to England, 
I passed my days in comfort ; the interest of the 
money I had invested produced me an income 
sufficient for my wants, at ihe same time that 
the capital was secure. Age was fast advancing, 
the boundary of three score years and ten was 
passed^ and one might have thought I was too 
old ^ be caught by the specious bait which was 
held out to me, but caught I was : a proposal 
was made me to invest my capital in a sinking 
fund, and in consideration of my doing so, an 
annuity for life was promised me very far above 
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what I was receiying from the fdnds ! Whether 
it was that a foolish pride made me embrace the 
oSei, in the anticipation that I might live in a 
station of society more suited to my birth, in the 
neighbourhood where I grew into manhood, or 
whether it was that God, by the way through 
which he led me^ designed to teach me more 
strongly, the folly of such desires, and so wean 
me more firom earth — ^in an evil hour — and yet I 
should not say so except in a worldly sense, I 
transferred the whole of my capital into the 
hands of swindlers, and after the first half year's 
dividend was paid my hard earnings vanished ; 
the whole concern proved to be the speculation 
of an unprincipled gang, and, like many others 
who had been equally credulous, I was brought, 
in a short time» almost to the door of want 

" The idea of one arrived at my time of life 
commencing anew the work of earning a subsis- 
tence was too absurd to be entertained. I knew 
it could not be long before all my trials, as far at 
least as this life was concerned, would soon be 
terminated in the grave ; and when the little which 
remained £rom the sad wreck was expended, see- 
ing no other door open to me, I consented to 
enter within the walls of a workhouse ! After 
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all the scenes through which I have passed^ all 
the hright hopes which I once formed — after all 
the expectations of happiness and comfort which 
for a time were reaUzed, — it is a poor sequel, but 
it is not the wages of vice or extravagance, it is 
God's will, and from my heart I can say, ' His 
will be done !'**... 

*' Well, Charles, you don't appear discontented 
with your present condition, and though they say 
you are sometimes rather particular and give a 
little trouble, yet I always hear a good account 
of you." 

" They would belie me, sir, if they laid any 
faults against me, for it is not the province of 
one who receives a bounty to find fault with the 
giver of it ; such is not the case with me. I never 
complain of the provision which is made for the 
poor, but of the way in which that provision is 
administered. If a man who wants bread knows 
that by applying in a certain quarter he may 
obtain it, not as the sparingly bestowed alms of 
chfuity, but as a matter of right, he does not 
like, when he receives the bread, to have the 
wounds viindh misfortune has inflicted, made to 
bleed afresh, to be compelled to feel that he is 
punished because of God's providential visita-; 
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tions, equally with those who have squandered 
away their means of subsistence in waste and 
profligacy." 

# 41^ « 3|e # 

As I have embodied in another part of this 

work some of the observations of C M 

on this particular portion of the New Poor Law, 
I need hardly say^ that to me his reasonings on 
the subject appeared, for the most part, very 
sound. Making every allowance for the garrulity 
of old age, and the disposition of one who had at 
one time " enough and to spare," to find cause of 
complaint, when at his time of life he looked 
upon himself as a rated pauper, I should have 
marvelled that he was so calm and contented as 
he was, had I not known that a higher power 
taught him the lessons of submission, and led 
him to look far beyond the care of the perishing 
body. 

My connexion with the union of which I write 
has, for some time, been closed, though I often 
visit some of my old charges who still survive. 
When last there I heard of poor Charlie, but no 
longer as the inmate of a workhouse ; through 
the medium of a friend who had known him in 
better days, he was transferred, almost before 
he Could understand the change, to a comfortable 
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alms*hoa8e^ where he is spending the winter 
age, unvexed by the idea that the poor-house 
the last refuge left him, and a pauper's fdn( 
the last act of respect which will be offered to 
" Last of the Family r 
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*' Eeverend Sir, 

" You will please to pardon my troubling you 
at such a late hour, but as you wished to be in- 
formed if any change took place in Eliza S— — , 
I have sent to say, that there does not appear to 
be much chance of her living through the night, 
and she has expressed a great wish to see 
you." . . . 

Such were the contents of a note which I re- 
ceived at the close of a laborious day, and just 
as, after the usual evening sacrifice of social wor- 
ship, I had dismissed the various members of my 
household for the night. My little sanctum^ 
with its cheerful fire, close drawn curtains, and 
other comfortable arrangements, seemed to pre- 
sent on effectual barrier against the inclemency 
of the weather. 
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It was the very depth of winter, and the snow 
lay so thick upon the ground as completely to 
muffle the sound of the carriage wheels which 
now and then passed along, conveying some 
merry hearts either to or jfrom the happy meeting 
of a Christmas party. 

I had meditated on an hour or two of quiet 
study hefore retiring to rest^ and had commenced 
the revision of my sermon for the ensuing first 
sahhath of the new year, when the sunomons 
ahove quoted overthrew my plans, and called me 
to exchange the dressing gown for the great coat, 
and to wend my way to the hedside of a dying 
saint ! 

The ohject of my visit was one of somewhat 
unusual interest to me, and perhaps on that 
account I felt the less disturbed at being obliged 
to quit a warm study to face such an inclement 
night ; but even had it been otherwise, and the 
visit had been required to a comparative stranger 
of my flock, I trust those feelings of self-denial, 
characteristic of the majority of the clergy of the 
established Church, would not have been wanting 
in my case. 

Much as they are maligned, much as they are 
spoken against by those who have never realized 
the affectionate sympathy which exists betweea 
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the pastor and his flock, I do not hesitate (even 
at the risk of being discredited as a partial wit- 
ness) to record in these pages my deliberate 
conviction that there is no body of men who, 
with such disinterested feelings, and often under 
circumstances of great personal privation, are so 
ready at any and all times to deny themselves, and 
sacrifice ease and comfort to minister to the 
flock committed to their charge, as the clergy of 
the Church of England ; and although we grant 
that some instances may be brought forward 
from which an opposite fact may be elicited, I 
would rather say that such are the exceptions 
which prove the rule^ and that such exceptions 
generally call forth more censure, because they 
are the more uncommon. 

I say not these things in praise of the clerical 
body, or to claim for ourselves the least measure 
of human applause ; we seek not our " reward 
of men," at the same time duty to our office and 
the Master whom we serve sometimes calls upon 
us in the spirit of the great apostle to " become 
fools in glorifying, because ye" (our enemies) 
"have compelled us." [2 Cor. xii. 1 1.] It requires 
lis to adduce actually existing facts in evidence 
igainst mere assertion and clamour, lest by con- 
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tinued silence the latter should prevail to the 
injury of God's truth ! 

Take the various parishes throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and with how 
few exceptions will you not find that the clergy- 
man is the friend, the adviser, the temporal as 
well as the spiritual guide of his flock; whe- 
ther in the dwelling of the rich, or in the hum- 
ble cottage of the poor, he is the well-received 
guest, and whilst in many cases, it may be, that 
a portion of such respect may be laid to the 
score of the oflSce he holds, the very existence 
in some solitary cases of the want of such a 
display of kindly feelings may generally be 
traced to some personal animosity aroused by 
the absence of those characteristics which are 
always looked for in the members of this body. 

Why is it that the teachers of a dissenting 
communion have not such a hold on the affec- 
tions of the people as the pastors of the Esta- 
blished Church? Many of them are men of 
prayer, men of unblemished walk and conversa- 
tion, men who, humanly speaking, have much to 
command admiration and support ; — and yet go 
into the villages of happy England — try to esta- 
blish a dissenting chapel in a rural district 
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where a faithful man of God, like Philip, 
"preaches Christ" unto the people, not only 
within the walls of their parish church, but from 
" house to house," and what will be the result ? 
The " tithe-grinding parson^* as he is contu- 
meliously termed, is the one who has been tried 
and found to prove the real iriend; and men 
who are generally considered ignorant in other 
matters, are sufficiently skilled to appreciate such 
a character. 

I have now had some little experience, both 
actual and incidental, in the management of a 
rural population; and whilst I am willing to 
admit that great allowance must be made for 
what, for the sake of definition, we will call the 
indigenous feelings of attachment to the parish 
church and the parish altar at which our fore- 
fathers worshipped; this would be but a poor 
and worthless substitute for the services of one 
to minister at that altar in the person of the 
parish priest, and a vacancy would exist which, 
were every cottage in the parish to become a 
dissenting chapel, would never be filled up ! 

Some one, however, may point me to popu- 
lous towns, and ask me whether the existence of 
dissent in them does not overthrow the position 
which I am endeavouring to establish ? So far, 
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however, from doing so, I am induced to claim 
it as a confirmatory argument in my favour, from 
the conviction which I have, that such dissent 
arises wholly and solely from the want of suffi- 
cient church accommodation, sufficient pastora 
to supply those churches, and to discharge what 
is perhaps the most efficient, as it certainly is 
the most necessary part of the clerical office — 
the visiting the rich. as well as the poor! Only 
let us multiply churches— pastors will not be 
found wanting — and thus shall we not only 
most effectually quell dissent, but we may hope 
to witness not merely the ideal, but the reality 
of a Christian Church. 

To return, however, to the subject of this 

sketch. I have said that the case of Eliza S 

was one which seemed to have a special claim on 
my attention. 

She had been the object of many prayers, and 
the length and nature of her sufferings, together 
with her patience and sweet resignation, had 
made her case interesting not only to myself, 
who had long been the witness of what passed 
within, but to those who were enabled to judge 
according to outward appearance. 

Many had surmised from various circum- 
stances the history of her former life ; it was, 
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however, reserved for me to hear the accurate 
detail of her past follies and sins, as well as to 
witness her deep penitence ! 

Of the various intercourse I had with her, and 
the conversation which took place at my several 
visits, my diary contains the most circumstantial 
details. 

Extending, however, as it does over a space 
of many months, during which period she was 
under my immediate visitation, it would exceed 
the limits I have assigned to this sketch were I 
to make a Aill transcript of all connected with 
her case. Deeply, moreover, as I myself may 
feel interested in its re-perusal, even now that 
she has long since gone to her rest, it would 
prove tedious to those who in this " daily chro- 
nicle" would find wanting one great charm, that of 
personally witnessing the progress of Divine grace. 

I shall, therefore, only introduce such por- 
tions as immediately precede the closing scenes 
of a life which, early dedicated to the service of 
sin, was in its last stages doubly devoted to 
God in the only way that remained — that of 
heartfelt penitence and prayer. 

It was about eight months previous to her 
death that Eliza S — '• — appeared to enter upon 
a new state of mental existence ; until that time 
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she had been rather an uninterested listener to 
the lessons of divine truth than an eager inquirer 
after them ; and though I had observed on some 
occasions as a particularly striking or affecting 
portion of Scripture came under consideration in 
my course of instruction to those with her in the 
hospital ward, a long and deep drawn sigh indi- 
cated that some chord was vibrating within ; yet 
hfer general demeanour would to a casual ob- 
server have confirmed the supposition that she 
had sunk into a state of apathetic indifference as 
regarded spiritual things ! 

Subsequent events, however, proved the con- 
trary, and showed that the only weight which 
held her down, and produced what I may term 
the concentration of calm despair was a sense of 
unpardoned sin. 

True, she spoke not of it, she complained not 
of it ; for a time she confided not the fact of its 
existence to mortal ear ; but the leaven was 
silently at work, and when, in God's good time, 
the whole lump was fully leavened, she was 
enabled to testify '* how great things the Lord 
had done for her !" 

It appeared strange, that frequently as I had 
communicated with her, I was never able to 
obtain much insight into her real state of mind ; 

7 
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and I had almost despaired of bringing her to a 
sense of her spiritual condition. For a whole 
year she had been unable to leave her bed ; and 
her disorder was of such a nature, that though 
she did not^ except at particular times, su£fer 
acute bodily pain, there was no hope of her ulti- 
mate recovery. 

It was my custom, at stated periods, to ad- 
minister the sacrament of the Lord's supper ^ 
those sick and aged in the hospital who were 
unable to partake of it with the rest of the in- 
mates. Eliza S had of course often wit- 
nessed the celebration of this sacred ordinance 
without being a partaker, and had never once 
hinted a wish, either to learn the nature of this 
fieast, or the benefits to be derived, though she 
must often have felt^ from being the only one in 
the ward who did not join in its reception. 

On one occasion, however, whilst I was en- 
gi^ed in offering up that beautiful confessional 
prayer in the service which immediately precedes 
the absolution, somewhat to my astonishment, 
but still more to my delight, she distinctly re- 
peated, after me, every petition, and at the close 
of it burst into a flood of tears ! 

The remainder of the service was interrupted 
by her repeated sobs, and from that hour the 
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work of grace began to manifest itself. What 

subsequently followed shall be extracted from 

my diary, though long intervals must necessaiilj 

intervene between each extract. 

# # * * * 

" August 18. How wonderful are the ways of 
God ! how deeply mysterious the operations of 
his grace ! After months of apparently spiritual 
desertion, hope has at length dawned upon the 
soul of Eliza S— . How refreshing to-day, 
after what I have so long witnessed, to find that 
light has burst in. . . . The bread cast upon 
the waters has returned after many days r 

"August 19. This day has indeed been one of 
encouragement, one which God sometimes grants 
to cheer us in our labours, and show us that fruit 
which, perhaps, often looking for too anxiously, 
we feel disappointment at not receiving ' . . 

" Eliza S has at last opened her mind to 

me, and I have discovered the cause of her long 
continued outward insensibility. On my visit to 
the house this morning, I had scarcely seated 
myself at her bed-side, when she exclaimed, 
' Ah, sir, I have been anxiously expecting you — 
how glad I am to see you ! I want to tell you 
of joys which I never felt before, and of comfort 
which I never knew till last night. I hope you 
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are not angry at the interruption which I caused 
to the service yesterday, hut ... I never, till 
that hour, saw God in any other light than as an 
offended Judge ; almost in a moment, a silent 
whisper told me he w£is something else, and now, 
. . . now, . • . blessed be his name, I see him 
as my reconciled Father, because he is the Father 
of my Saviour, Jesus Christ! Oh, sir, could 
you but know the weeks and months of anguish 
which have borne me down, and pressed on me 
here (pointing to her heart) like some deadly 
burthen, you would pity the poor wandering 
sinner who has so long been a stranger to the 
joys of her Father's home! Low indeed, sir, 
have I been brought into the valley of suffering, 
but never till now saw a ray of hope ; . . . but 
it is past, and now, ... oh merciful God, now all 
my past sorrows are more than amply repaid: . . . 
my sins can be pardoned, and God has given me 
the sweet assurance of it ! . . . J was engaged 
when you entered, in reading the 103rd Psalm, . . 
surely I have cause to say, ' Bless the Lord oh 
my soul, and all that is within me bless his holy 
. . . who forgiveth all thine iniquities.^ ** 

These last words she pronounced with peculiar 
emphasis, and I could not at first bring myself 
to believe, but that she who had made such an 

£ 
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address, who had broken through, as in a 
moment, the barriers of taciturnity which had 
hitherto seemed impenetrable, was labouring 
under some strong delusion ! Still there was a 
calmness in her mode of speech which opposed 
such an idea, and which bore with it the convic- 
tion that she was only giving utterance to the 
*' words of soberness and truth." 

"What then, Eliza, have been your ideas 
until now, when such a change seems to have 
taken place," was my first question ; " you have 
hitherto appeared indifferent to all my instruc- 
tions." ... 

" Ah, sir, I may have seemed so . . . perhaps 
I was . . . and yet it could not be ; . . . but I 
always felt my sins had been so great as com- 
pletely to cast off all hope, and until now I have 
lived in despair ! but oh ! . . . how good has God 
been to me, he has lifted up the light of his 
countenance, and now I can rejoice." . . . 

This, the first allusion to her past life, made 
me somewhat anxious to hear from her own lips 
the burden which had pressed upon her so heaviiyj 
and I accordingly asked why she thought any 
sin too great for the atoning blood of Jesus to 
wash away. . . . 

She looked round, and in a still lower tone of 
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toice than she had hitherto adopted, replied, '^ I 
have often, sir, felt a desire to relieve my mind 
of the sorrows which have so long overwhelmed 
me, and though my confession has long since 
been made to God, something urges me so far to 
humble myself as to make it to man : . . . to- 
morrow, sir, (she added in a whisper,) I am to 
be removed, by the surgeon's orders, to another 
ward, and if I am spared so long, may, in a few 
days, be enabled to tell you a tale which will, 
perhaps, grieve you, but which, nevertheless, 
must be told, if I would hope to fulfil, however 
imperfectly, the duty which I yet owe to God 
and man. ... 

" As you are about now to offer up your cus- 
tomary prayer, oh, entreat God to carry on the 
good work which he has begun, and to receive 

and pardon his sinful but repentant child !" ... 

* * * # * 

October 3. Upwards of six weeks have 
elapsed, and I have not visited the workhouse 
until to day. ... I pray God that the tem- 
porary absence from my duties, may, with the 
return of recruited strength, give me an increas- 
ing desire to promote the spiritual welfare of 
those amongst whom it is my lot to labour. . . . 

I seemed to feel that God's blessing was upon 

E 2 
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me during the interview which I had to- day, with 
Eliza S . 

My dear fellow labourer, H , who had so 

kindly and faithfully supplied my absence, had 
given me reason to expect a gradual development 
of the work of grace in her heart, and I indeed 
found it answer his description ; . . . a few ex- 
tracts of her conversation will best explain this. 

Adopting almost the same tone and the same 
mode of expression which she had done on the 
last occasion I visited her, her first greeting was 
... " They have not deceived me to day . . . 
they said you were come home, sir, and that I 
should soon see you . . . thank God you are 
returned ... I hope better ... for they said 
you have been very ill. ... I do not think 
you will find I have gone back in your absence. . 

Mr. H has been very kind, but still, sir, I 

felt that you had been my instructor, and I could 
not listen to his teaching with the same advan- 
tage that I could to yours." ... 

What might be termed, in the language of the 
world, a compliment y but what, in this case, was 
no doubt the simple expression of a really ex- 
istent feeling, did not deter me from conveying 
that reproof which, in every similar case, I should 
feel it my duty to administer. 
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The feeling which dictated the observation of, 
Eliza S. is one which though in a more matured 
form^ pervades the great mass of professing Chris- 
tians in the present day; and there is no folly 
more deserving of censure, none certainly which is 
carried to so undue an excess, as that of attach- 
ing oneself to some particular teacher merely 
because he happens to be the most talked 
of in the neighbourhood or parish — merely be- 
cause he happens to be, what in common par- 
lance is termed b, popular preacher I 

Let me not be misunderstood ! Far be it 
firom me to fall into the opposite extreme with 
some of our church, and to decry the preaching 
of the everlasting gospel, since scripture teaches 
us that it pleases God by the '' fooUshness of 
preaching to save them that believe," but I 
would at the same time affectionately entreat 
those who are the subject of this species of reli- 
gious excitement to which I refer — to consider 
whether they are not in danger — nay, I would 
say in the greatest peril — of being led astray 
whilst they thus follow men rather than doctrine, 
whilst in the language of the apostle they hav6 
" men 8 persons in admiration,** 

It may be, and doubtless is, most pleasing to 
the natural man to hear an eloquent discourse. 
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from one who is highly gifted with this " power of 
speech," but when thus inclined to gratify our 
natural feelings, let us remember the spiritual 
object which we ought to have in view, and then, 
so far from joining in the cry, "I am of Paul, 
and i of ApoUos," — a cry equally if not more pre- 
valent now than in the day in which the apostle 
reproved it, — ^instead of saying, (as I have heard 
many say,) " / shall go to such a church to-day ^ 
because Mr, So-and-So is going to preach" — ^we 
shall rather seek the ministrations of him who is 
set over us in the Lord, and remember that 
though he may not be gifted with the same elo- 
quence in delivering the message of sedvation, 
the message, if he be a fidthful man of God, 
does not on that account come with less real 
power, knowing that " though there are diver- 
sities of giftSy there is but one and t?$e same 
spirit"^ ... 

* These obseryations may to the casual reader appear un- 
called for, and the idea of rebuking a sufferer on a sick bed be- 
cause she fancied one instructor more than another^ may seepi 
a harsh mode of proceeding ; those, however, who from experi- 
ence best know the line of conduct to be pursued in such 
cases, will understand ' the motives which influenced me in 
acting as I did. True that I had been, under God, the means 
of bringing this penitent one, tQ a knoiirledge of the truth, and 
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"I feel I have been wrong, sir, in giving ut- 
terance to the expression of such feelings . . . 

but still I fear the lessons of Mr. H did 

not do me the good they ought to have done . . 
beoause I felt that you knew my case better . . . 
and yet he was very kind ... I tried to profit 
... I hope I did. . . ." 

It was but a weakness^ and the simple rebuke 
was the means of showing me, by the result it 
produced, that she was growing in grace ; she 
sought not to justify what she was sensible was 
an improper feeling, and whilst meekly acknow- 
ledging her error, proved that she was beginning 
to learn the hardest of all lessons, the weakness 
of self , • . . 

Her conversation during this interview was in 
truth of a most gratifying nature, and it was now 
for the first time that I was enabled to gather an 
outline of her previous history. This outline 
was filled up at various subsequent visits, but as 

she might on this account have naturally wished her further 
instruction to come ^m me ; and yet such a feeling, however 
amiable and innocent in itself, ceases to be a right one, when 
it maj lead us to value the channel through which the instruct 
tion flows equally with the instruction itself. 

I will only add the wish, that the feelings which dictated her 
reply may be a model for those who in like case need a like 
F^nroof. • • '. . 
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the result is what we are chiefly concerned with, 
I shall condense the original narrative, and only 
put the reader in possession of those £eicts which 
may be necessary to connect what eventually 
occurred. At the time I first knew her she was 
abopt thirty years of age, though bodily and 
mental suffering had, as in most similar casQS, 
added ten or twelve years to her outward appear- 
ance. 

Her first misfortune, and that to which she 
ascribed most of her subsequent sorrows, arose 
from the loss of both her parents within a short, 
space of each other, and the consignment of her* 
self and a younger sister at the age of nine years, 
to the parish workhouse, where she received such 
instruction as the old system provided, and 
which, imperfect as it was, I am inclined to think 
was more adapted to those for whom it was in-, 
tended than that which is now supplied under the 
newly-constituted order of things. The present 
system, when under the proper and immediate 
control of an active chaplain, may be made most 
efficient^ but through the miserable parsimony 
which gives in some cases £20 a-year to an air. 
ready over-worked curate to perform those 
duties which would employ two clergyman*s un- 
divided attention, left as the workhouse school 
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too often is to the sole direction of a wretchedly 
paid schoolmaster, no wonder that so many 
brought up in such a way afterwards swell the 
gaol list/ and cost the country moretohanish 
them to some penal settlement, th£ui it would 
have done to make them, by proper early trainings 
good and useful members of society ! 

Three years passed away, and Eliza was trans- 
ferred as an apprenticed servant to a farmer about 
ten miles distant from her native place, and 
there she remained for the next five years. Hap- 
pily would it have proved for her had she never 
quitted it Even then she looked back with de- 
light on what she called her brightest days, when, 
with others in the same walk of life as herself, 
she was allowed to go once during the week on 
a stated evening to the vicarage, and receive the 
personal instruction of the good clergyman, who 
at such seasons was wont to assemble round him 
the younger ones of his flock, and simply teach 
them the lessons of heavenly wisdom. * 

* This portion of the narrative of Eliza S— — has often re* 
ciirred with peculiar force to my mind ! Should these sketches 
&U into the hands of anj of my reverend brethren, 1 would 
ask them to consider the subject here referred to . . the giving 
up one evening during the week to the instruction of the youug 
persons in the parish. I allude more particularly to the agri- 

£ 5 
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Unfortunately for Eliza, a temptation too pow- 
erful to be resisted by one dazzled with the ad- 
vantages held out, was presented in the offer of 
a situation in a neighbouring town ; it was ao*- 
oepted, and she exchanged the quiet of atx)untrf 
service for the vice of a dissipated and ^'faghian- 
able watering place** (as the language of the 
day terms it,) with a perBonal appearance of no 
ordinary pretensions, and scarce eighteen yeu^s 
of age ! 

Even in the midst of contagion she might have 
perhaps escaped unharmed, for vice in its grosser 
Jforms would have shocked rather than enticed 
her, but she had to contend with a subtle enemy, 
and his wiles eventually succeeded to her over- 
throw. 



cultural districts. The clergyman seldom finds the young men 
and women at home in his ordinary pastoral yisits, and if be 
should they are generaUy occi^pied in such lahoun as prednde 
the possibility of giving them the necessary instruction ; with- 
out some other means, therefore, they are obliged to depend 
only on the public ministrations which they are not always able 
to attend. 

I have for some time tried the plan of a weekly family lec- 
ture at the vicarage, and have been permitted to witness the 
fruit of such labours, whilst the attention and regular attend- 
ance of its members testify the value they set on such a coune 
of instruction. 
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Her new mistress was distingai&hed for no- 
thing so much as a practical unaffected piety ; 
and Eliza^ upon whom the lessons of religion had 
not been lost, felt happy in her new condition* 
AUaohment to such a mistress almost insensibly 
sprang up, and attendant circumstances fostered 
Its growth* 

She had been long in a sickly condition, and 
Eliza well performed the duties assigned her ; 
night after night did she watch by the bedside of 
the sufferer ; no hand but hers could properly 
smooth the pillow, and^ if she was not by, some- 
thing was sure to be wanted which she only 
knew how to administer. • . . 

Months thus passed on, and when at length 
her mistress was partially restored to health, she 
who had so fEiiihfully attended her in the weary 
houitt of sickness was not forgotten in the hour 
of recovery. All seemed to promise well, and no 
cloud threatened to darken the sunshine of Eliza's 
prosperity. 

Placed where she had more comforts than 
usually fall to the lot of those in her condition 
of life» and apparently beyond the reach of dan- 
ger, she perhaps httle thought of the power of 
temptation ; so that when the hour of trial came 
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she souglit not for grace to striye succesBfttUy 
against it — and fell ! 

Let her subsequent history be told as nearly 
in Jier own words as 1 can note them down ; shp 
attempted not to palliate or excuse her sin, but 
feeling the burden of it, took to herself the full 
measure of its guilt. 

# * * * T» 

"I need not detain you, sir, with the relation 
of the 5teps which preceded my commencement 
of a course of sin . • . the flatterer came and $q 
successfully applied the poison that my ruin 
quicjtly ensued- 

''For some time I endeavoured to conceal my 
shame, and by various contrivances succeeded 
in disarming suspicion as to the real cause of my 
altered looks, such being attributed to my con-, 
stant confinement to the house rather than to. 
the shadow of surmise as to the true reason. The 
very methods for concealment, however, has- 
tened on the event which, in obliging me to leave 
my place on the plea of sickness for a short 
change, ushered into the world before its time 
a living monument of a mother'^s sin and shame.. 

"I was soon enabled to resume my accustomed 
duties, and though to outward appearance every. 
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thing seemed to go on as before^ the pain of 
mind which I underwent was a severe punish- 
ment^ so that when alone the thoughts of my 
sin ahnost led me to the verge of despair. How 
had the lessons so careAilly instilled into my 
mind by the good clergyman long since gone to 
his rest^ been lost sight of ! How had I for- 
saken the good path in which he bade me walk ; 
but how true is it that the ways of sin are the 
ways of sorrow^ and God mercifully makes us 
feel them to be so ! 

" Perhaps I felt more severely in one sense the 
sin of which I had been guilty from the scenes 
which afterwards followed : the mistress, who was 
so deceived as to my real character, was, after a 
partial recovery, again brought to the weariness 
of a sick chamber, by a seizure which proved to 
be her last summons : and it was whilst watching 
her sink faster day by day into the tomb with 
the evidences of the sweetest peace and resigna- 
tion, that I felt the difference between the death- 
bed. of the sinner and the saint ! Oh, sir, could 
you but have witnessed the rays of glory which 
appeared to light up her eye with heavenly 
brightness, could you but have listened to the 
sweet music of her voice as she spoke of Jesus, 
and told of the Saviour's love to poor sinners. 
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and at the same time have known the deep 
anguish of my soul as I lent an ear, you would 
have understood how severe was the penalty I 
paid. ... 

^' Even the very tears I shed as she spoke, and' 
which were interpreted as evidences of my sorrow 
at her approaching end, were as burning coals 
upon my cheek ; for unused to deception, thou^ 
obliged from fear to practise it, my own consci- 
ence, not as yet hardened, uttered its silent re- 
proaches. 

" The blow fell at last, and I lost the only 
friend to whom had her state of health permitted 
it, I could. and would have unburthened my 
sorrow . . . but . . . she died as she had lived 
full of faith in her Saviour. . . . Oh, that I had 
never lost sight of her pious instructions ! *^ . . 

Tis a consolation that her last moments were 
not embittered by knowing how much she was 
deceived in one of whom she thought and would 
have hoped better things. Oh, that she could 
now took down from heaven and witness ! . . • 

" I am too weak to-day to tell you the various 
changes and sorrows which I have undergone 
until my poor child and myself were received into 
this house .... for his sake I toiled abd la- 
boured in the hope of keeping him out of the 
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workhouse, and I might have succeeded had 
health and strength been given me, but over-ex- 
erdon without proper food brought me to the 
brink of the grave in which I should long since 
have been laid but for the shelter here provided 
for me . . . still what great cause have I to 
thank Qoi for thus sparing me, I can now look 
forward to something of joy beyond the grave. 
. . . Oh, yes ! I can bless the hour when I was 
brought within these walls, where I have not 
only heard of, but really tasted the precious love 

of Jesus." 

m * m * * 

[It was on the occasion referred to at the 
commencement of this sketch, that I received 
a summons to attend what promised to be the 

death-bed of Eliza S ^. She had some 

days previously been growing much weaker, and 
when I had left her in the morning was so per- 
suaded that a change was on the eve of taking 
place, that I left such directions with the matron 
as indueed her to send for me. Her disorder, 
however, was a treacherous one, at one time al^ 
lowing the lamp of life to bum with almost its 
wonted brilliancy, at another moment allowing 
it to flicker to and fro so dimly, that one dreaded 
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lest the slightest breath should extinguish it for 
ever.] 

Dec. 26. On reaching the house, I found 

that the alarming symptoms in Eliza S 

had disappeared, and she had sunk into a calm 
sleep. After waiting some little time, and finding 
that she did not awake, I returned to my sanc- 
tum to resume the task which had been so inter- 
rupted. 

Dec. 27. . . . " Thank you sir, for coming to 
see me last night. I feared the great change was 
about to take place, although God's work is not 
yet fully finished : he has some wise end in thus 
sparing me. I have put off from day to day 
speaking to you on a subject which lies heavy at 
my heart ... 'tis about my poor child .... 
he will soon be an orphan, and his mother b 
guilt is stamped upon him /" . . . 

Eliza S repeated the last observation with 

so much energy, that I replied, " Do not suffer 
any anxiety on his account to disturb you in 
your present weak state. He is well taken eare 
of in this house, and if he goes on as he has 
hitherto done, will be put in the way of earning 
an honest livelihood." ... 

" I trust he will should all else fail, but whilst 
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God spares me let me do all I can for him. You, 
sir^ know all the circumstances connected with 
his birth j{ but I have never breathed to living 
soul the name of his father. He has seen his 
child but once, when he was two years old, and 
then he wished to remove him from me. . . . 
It was a mother's fondness which ruined the 
prospects of my poor boy, though it may not yet 
be too late to repair the evil. His father is rich, 
and I know that he is childless. God's chastise- 
ment has severely visited me, but it has fallen no 
less h«avily upon him. . . . Ctm you, sir, do 
nothing ? . . . It is the last favour I shall ask 
of you, . • f and one word from you would do 
all : ... do not refuse me, • . . God will bless 
the endeavour, and a dying mother's prayers 
shall call down blessings upon you !" . . . 

'" Be calm, and all shall be done that can pro- 
mote your object ; but you must not prop yourself 
up with false hopes ; the result is very uncertain !** 
" It is, . . . but yet something whispers me 
that I shall be spared to see the accomplishment 
of my wishes, and that God will seal my pardon 
in allowing me to do so/' • • . 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ff 

How unpleasant was the task thus imposed on 
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me a task which might prove a most thankless 
one, to interfere in what might justly be regarded* 
as an aiGFair beyond the province of one who, in 
his relation to the workhouse, was merely ad a 
paid ofl&cial to perform certain specific duties* 
And still the path before me was one of christian 
benevolence, and the result proved in this, as it 
will in every similar instance, that in the exer- 
cise of christian duty, however thankless or un- 
gracious first appearances may be, the end more 
than fiiUy compensates for all. 

I foresaw the difficulties which would arise in 
opening a communication with him whose address 
the sufferer had given me, and with whose cha-' 
racter I was totally unacquainted. That he 
would deny the truth of her assertions I could 
not anticipate, so deeply was he inculpated by el 
letter which he had addressed to her, and which 
was in my possession ; still a thousand imagi* 
nary obstacles presented themselves ! ^ 

How soon, however, do the difficulties which 
man's fear raises up, sink into insignificance ani 
nothingness before the overmling power of Him; 
who connects the means with the end, and makes 
each link supply its proper and destined place in 
the mighty chain of events. The way was all 
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smooUied before me^ though I knew it not, and 

my feeble aid (humanly speaking) alone appeared 

wanting to work out the object which infinite 

wisdom designed to effect. 

# * # « * 

December 30. To-morrow I am to receive a 
visit from Mr. E— , who has replied to my 
application in a way far different from what I 
had anticipated. On visiting Eliza S-- — this 
morning, ishe appeared in so weakly a state that 
I hesitated at first whether or not to communi- 
cate to her the good tidings which I had in store. 
Before I could speak^ however, she had read in 
my countenance the wished-for intelligence ; and 
after I had broken it to her as considerately as 
possible, and encouraged her to look for a happy 
result, she roused herself, and exclaimed, 
" Thank God — ^thank God for all his mercies ! 
how good he is to permit such an unworthy 
sinner to have so much joy ! Now I shall indeed 

see what alone I wished to live for, and if E ► 

wiU.orJy own and provide for my poor child, all 
his past injuries to me shall be forgiven and for- 
gotten.'* 

Few but those who are in the habit of watching 
the last moments of expiring nature would have 
detected the critical situation of the '' Fenitent."" 
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Life (if I may be allowed the figure) appeared 
to be suspended on one frail cord, which was 
gradually becoming weaker and weaker from ^e 
degree of tension which had latterly been kept 
up ; and I most plainly saw, that when the extra 
strain was applied in the excitement which must 
inevitably ensue, that one cord would be snapped 
asunder, and all would be over I Much caution 
and tenderness would consequently be needed in 
carrying out the now necessary operations. 

With difficulty I quieted the disturbed breast 
of the sufferer, and allayed the anxiety which 
now arose &om a fear that she should not be 
spared long enough to witness what she so longed 
for. 

*•' I am now sinking fast, sir, . . . very, very 
fast, ... I can feel the hand of death is upon 
me; • . . many, many times have I besought 
God, if it were his will, to shorten the period of 
my sufferings, . . . but now, my chief prayer is, 
that he would only spare me a little longer. . . . 
But I will not murmur, ... oh no ! ... I dare 
not; I wish to bow in submission to Him, 
. . . all is in His hands.** . . . She paused 
for a few moments, and then turning her 
languid eye upon me, added, '* Do you know, 
sir, ... at times I feel much more to understand 
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what is meant by "joy and peace in believing,*^ 

. . . when I think of God's wondrous love to 

sinners^ and how much he must have desired 

their salvation in sending his dear Son to die for 

them ; . • . but, sir, these bright moments do 

not last without interruption ; . . . when I look 

within I find a great deal that is dark ; . . . my 

faith at times is weak, . . . though I constantly 

call to mind those comforting words you once 

pointed out to me so strongly, " He that spared 

not his own Son, . . . hut delivered him up for 

us all, how shall he not with him also freely 

give us all things.^ . . . Oh pray, sir, with me, 

and/(?r me, that God would strengthen my weak 

faith, that I may leam to lean more on Jesus." 

How fervent were the petitions which that day 
ascended from the Penitent's chamber to the 
throne of grace. He alone to whom they were 
addressed can know 

December 31. The last day of the passing 
year ! a day always worthy of remembrance, 
but in this case doubly so to me, from the inci- 
dents which have occurred. It has been a day 
of much anxiety, and in some respects, one of 
satisfaction ; my object having been gained with- 
out any of those attendant annoyances which I 
had anticipated. 
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Scarcely had I returned from a round of paro- 
chial visiting, when my servant announced a 
stranger, whose card, which she handed to me at 
once, revealed his name, and the object of his 
visit. 

I was soon engaged in holding converse with 
my visitor. Above what is ordinarily termed ^e 
middle height, of commanding appearance, and 
somewhat gentlemanly deportment, there was a 
frankness and honesty in the expression of his 
countenance which seemed to invite confidence ; 
and although, as might be expected from the 
cause of our interview, the flush of excitement 
was most visible, and indicated the strong feel- 
ings at work within, he evidently laboured to 
give me an impression of perfect calm and col- 
lectedness. 

About 58 years of age, he might easily have 
passed for a much younger man, had not his hair, 
which had turned prematurely grey, caused the 
wrinkles of age to appear more conspicuous ; a 
mild but expressive eye added a softness to fea- 
tures naturally pleasing, and the most skilful 
physiognomist would have judged him as the 
last man to be guilty of anything approaching to 
sensuality. 



( 
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After mataa] courtesies, he at once entered on 
the object of our meeting. 
** You have addressed me, sir, on a painful 

subject, . • . is S still alive ?" • . . 

• * ♦ # * 

It is needless to detail all that passed, .... 
the last sad scene of all will best explain the re- 
sult. E strongly expressed a desire of 

visiting the poor victim of whose ruin and con- 
sequent misery he had been the guilty cause ; 
not so much from motives of curiosity, as from a 
wish to assure her that one burden should be re- 
moved, that the poor orphan should neither want 

home nor friends. 

# # * * # 

It was a sad, it was a mournful scene, — never 
do I wish to witness such another ! . . . 

The last sun of the old year, whose rays seemed 
struggling for existence, and contending for the 
mastery with the chill atmosphere around, gained, 
as it were, a momentary triumph, and shed a 
parting ray on the couch of the " penitent," 
whilst a cold and cheerless gloom pervaded the 
solitary chamber as I entered. 

There, the ruthless hand of the king of terrors 
rested on his prey ; the dews of death were fast 
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Stealing over the suflferer's brow, and an occa- 
sional long-drawn sigh alone gave evidence that 
the lamp of life was not yet totally extinguished. 
The aged nurse who sat by the bed side motioned 
eagerly to me as I entered, to warn me that the 
last hour was fast drawing on. 

I had desired Mr. E to await my sum- 
mons before he ventured into the presence of the 
poor suflferer with whom he was so anxious to 
have an interview. With cautious step I ap- 
proached the bed, but not unrecognised; — a smile, 
— it was the smile of childlike resignation, lit up 
for a moment the pallid cheek, and her out- 
stretched hand was enfolded in mine. 

"Is all well ?" was the simple but touching 
inquiry ; a slight pressure of my hand preceded 
my reply, which she interrupted. 

*' And he has really promised ?" . . . 

" He has promised to do everything, and now 
only " . . . 

A movement at the door, which had not been 
fully closed, attracted her attention : the impa- 
tience of E had overcome his discretion, 

and led him to anticipate the appointed sum- 
mons ; ... he had partially entered the cham- 
ber, unhappily not unobserved, . . . one piercing 
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shriek awoke the solitade, — ^it was the shriek of 
deaths the last pang of expiring nature, ... ere 
its echo had died away all was over^ ... the 

" Penitent *' had passed to her last account ! 

# ^ * # # 
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THE ATHEIST'S END. 



Notwithstanding all that had been, at various 
times, said and written on the subject of Atheism, 
added to the fearful examples which had been 
adduced in support of the declared fact that men 
holding such tenets (in the fullest acceptation of 
the term) had existed, my own scepticism refdlsed 
assent ; for though I could believe that a man 
may, with the natural hardihood of a rebel against 
God, profess such a creed, and by his general 
conduct confirm to outward appearance the sin- 
cerity of his profession, I confess that my mind 
was still unconvinced as to the real existence of 
such a monster, until the subject of the following 
sketch came before me whilst chaplain to the 
W union. 

In pity to others, I have omitted many cir- 
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Gomstanoes which Hiight lead to identification, 
and I tarust no one will recognise the portrait, 
though, fiospicion may attach to the wretched 

being who is the sad original. ... 

* # ♦ * * 

E G — ^— r had, for some months, been an 

inmate of the house, and, by the customary 
regulations, was obliged to attend Ae appointed 
servioes performed by the chaplain, he not having 
daimed ex^nption on the ground of being a 
dissenter. 

I had frequently noticed him as one of my 
congregation, for his appearance was of too 
striking a character not to command attention. 
Much above the common stature, though bent 
down by age and infirmity, he presented a speci- 
men of the decline of an able-bodied man. His 
countenance, which at first sight would have 
merely called forth a passing remark, on a closer 
view disclosed a dark imd sullen expression, 
whilst a quick and rapid motion of the eye indi- 
cated the existence of inward feelings which no 
outward art could conceal. In his mode of 
address to his superiors he was ordinarily respect- 
ful, but his companions in suffering generally 
spoke of him as a *' surli/ and curious fellow.*' 
" In fact, sir,*^ said a pauper to me, one day, in 

F 2 
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answer to some inquiries which I had made 

respecting G , " we can't make him out ; he 

is always saying something strange about reli- 
gion, and has often declared that he don't be^ 
lieve there's a word of truth in it !" . . . 

My first serious conversation with G— was 
on the subject of his inattention during the time 
of divine service ; for I had on many occasions 
observed, that whilst the generality of those 
around me were at least orderly, and manifested 
some sense of awe for that God in whose imme- 
diate presence they were, G was as uniformly 

remarkable for the display of an opposite feeling, 
and on several occasions a smile marked the only 
attention which he paid to the ministrations of 
the gospel ! 

It was at one of my weekly services that I was 
preaching from Job xxxiv. 29, and had particular 
occasion, in the course of my lecture, to dwell on 
the omnipotence and omniscience of God, and it 
might have been from what I had previously 
heard of his character, my attention was more 
than usually directed to the subject of this sketch. 

Such, however, was the result of my observa- 
tion, that my first visit on the ensuing day was 
to the workhouse, where I desired an interview 
with G— ~, and on his entering the room, pro- 
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ceeded to give him a mild reproof for his un- 
seemly and irreverent conduct in the chapel on 
previous occasions, and especially on the pre- 
ceding even. His reply to my remonstrances 
completely staggered me ; for in spite of what he 
had ventured to express to his companions, I 
little expected he wotild have ventured to declare 
his " abominable creed ** so openly and unblush- 
ingly to me. 

" Why, sir, I don't mean any disrespect to you, 
but I never attended what's called a place of 
worship till I entered this house ; and now I am 
compelled to go to the chapel whether I will or 
not^ and sit for an hour to hear what I don't be- 
lieve !" 

" What, G !" I exclaimed, '' do you thus 

boldly declare your disbelief in the truths of re- 
Ugion r 

" Why, sir, I know what the world calls reli- 
gion, and men say there's a God whom we must 
worship; and it is all very well for those who 
think so to do what they do, but why shouldn't 
every man enjoy his own opinion ? And as I 
think that their God exists only in fancy, and 
don't believe that there is any life after this, but 
that when a man dies there's an end of him, I 
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can't see why I should be made to attend 
chape]!!'' . . . 

I will not yentore to shock the feelings of the 
reader by detailing aU that passed at this^ to me, 
heart-rending interview. I haye giv^i the abore 
merely as an introductory outline to what fol- 
lows. 

I found that G— was really an atheist at 
heart I and had imbibed, from his earliest yesnf, 
the horrid doctrines which he now so fearlessly 
maintained. He was familiaf with all the wdtinge 
of the most atheistical tendency, and the calamities 
of a long life (haying now attained the age of 67 
years) had fostered the conyiotion, that he was but 
the offspring of fate, brought into the world to bear 
his portion, of its miseneSjt td undergo his share 
of its '^ labour and sorrow," and tiiien to be anni- 
hilated in death ! 

All the glorious works of creation — all the 
attributes of God — all his bounteous proyigdons 
in nature and grace— 'wend^ to him^ the mere re- 
sults or effects of chance^ and he claimed only to 
h^d '' with the beasts that perish /'' 

Before I proceed to the immediate ^xtcaots 
from ipy diary, which relajbe to the closing se^m 
of Q ' 's life, I will giye the outlii:^ of h£| 
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former career, as I was enabled to gather from 
liimself at various periods* He was a native of 

G ^ in which oounty his father was one of 

a respectable class of yeoman-farmers of the old 
school, who taught his children the lessons which 
he himself had learnt, to " fear Grod and honour 
the hing,^ so that, whilst he gave them the oppor- 
tunity of availing themselves of the advantages 
of a sound and plain education, he as strenuously 
opposed any of those innovations which tend 
only to make a man dissatisfied with that '' state 
of life in which it has pleased God to call him.'^ 
Under the management of such a father, G — , 
though one of a numerous family, received an 
education which subsequently enabled him to 
earn a livelihood as an inferior officer at the 
Custom House, in London, a post which he held 
{or some years. 

It was whilst in this situation that he joined a 
class of young men who met under the title of 
the " FreethinkerSy^ and who, from time to time, 
sent forth those pamphlets which, whilst they 
professed to free the mind from the influence of 
** biffotry and priestcra/ty^ instilled a creed of 
rebellion as direct against God as it is offensive 
and disgraceful to a christian community. 
By the vicious lessons here instilled^ and all 
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restraints of religion being soon removed^ as 
barrier alter barrier of moral right was broken 

down, no marvel that the mind of Gr became 

thoroughly lost to all principles of rectitude, and 
having failed in his duty to God, he soon, as a 
natural consequence, failed in his duty to man. 

He was detected, with others, in a system of 
deeply-planned firaud, which had been success- 
fully carried on for some months, and after the 
usual formality of a trial, was sentenced to two 
years imprisonment, his previous good conduct 
having procured a mitigation of the full punish* 
ment. 

Few, if any, have left a prison better men than 
they entered it ; few, if any, have failed to inhale 
the contaminating pollution of its atmosphere, 
or escape the contagion which that atmosphere 
engenders ; nor can we wonder if, under the pre- 
sent even improved state, they should do so. Much, 
it is true, has of late years been done in the way 
of moral amelioration of our prison discipline, 
but much, very much, yet remains to be done, ere 
the result of incarceration can be looked for with 
satisfaction, or our gaols become what they are 
at present, with an unhappy misnomer, termed 
" Houses of Correction^* 

Under such a system it will excite no surprise 
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that a man of G 's disposition should have 

emerged from his confinement fully prepared to 
add his quota to the mass of general corruption. 

He had not failed to treasure up a stock of 
materials to he wrought out into a marketable 
commodity whenever the opportunity was afforded 
him ; and accordingly hut a short time elapsed 
after his liheration ere he was again actively en- 
gaged with his former associates in his former 
unholy vocation. 

By the " wages of sin " which he thus obtained, 
he for years managed to keep from actual want ; 
but the very means on which he was dependent 
for his daily bread naturally caused him to wal- 
low deeper and deeper in the mire of infideUty ; 
and he moved in the midst of his fellow men, 
glorying in the name which he bore, insensible 
to the withering curse which he breathed around, 
whilst he avowed himself a confirmed atheist ! 

Though the various changes of his eventful 
life are yet fresh in my memory, as well as noted 
in my diary, it is not my purpose to follow him 
through the different stages^ of his existence until 
I found him an inmate of the ' workhouse. 

My present object is, to notice the closing scenes 
of his life, and though such notices must, from 
the sad nature of the subject^ be necessarily 

F 5 
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brief, xaay their awfiil reality carry conviction to 
the breast of the worst infidel-Hx) him who is a 
practical atheist I 

April 16. " Q is very ill, sir," said the 

master on my paying my usual visit tins morn- 
ing, '' and yet I cannot persuade him to see you; 
but if you could contrive to see him. . . . ; He 
is in No. 7." 

I did see him, but it was not> apparently^ in 
the character of chaplain that I entered his ward, 
and during this my firbt visit little esci^ed my 
Mps which could lead him to think that I in- 
tended (to use his own expression) to '' bore 
him about rdigion.^ 

My plaui ht^pily, succeeded ! and so far from 
wishing me to leave him, he obs^ved, when I 
was about to do so, ^^ Perhaps youll look in on 
me agaiui sir, when you come this side of the 
house ; . . . I fecur I sha'n t be ^ble to get up for 
some time/' • . . 

Here Was an opening 1 • • . 

April 18. . w . Found G sitting up^ and 

apparently changed.^for the better. With the 
temporary am^a.dment he had adopted his wonted 
churlishness tQ those aroun^d^ but appeared more 
subdi^ed mi his^tone of address towards ine than 
I had hithei^tp ^999: him sssx previous oQcasions. . . 
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April 21st. "G has received his last 

summons/' were the first words which the medi- 
cal officer addressed to me on my visit to the 
workhouse this morning. *' Medicine can do 
little for him now^ sir ; he needs your assistance 
more than mine/' . . • 

'' Is he in a dangerous state then ?'' 

'< He cannot last many days, and he begins to 
fed so himsel£ How you will be able to manage 
with him is another question ; but he is, without 
exception, the most eztraordiniury patient £ ever 
attended, and, but tot certain symptoms, one 
whom I should pronounce perfectly deranged, so 
unusual is his language." . . . 

However much the experience of Mr. F 

might have enabled him to detect the weakness 
of the physical man, and the progress of natural 
decay, ha knew but little of the spiritual disease 
under which the man laboured within ! 

G was, of a truth, perfectly deranged, but 
it was with a madness which no human skill 
could minister to, no human art could ameliorate. 
TTift bodily sufferings, though great, were nothing 
in comparison to the anguish of his mind ; for 
with all his attempts to disguise his filings, the 
'' still small voice,'' so long unheeded, now 
asserted her claim for attention, and in accents 
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*' louder than the thunder's roar/' soared a%ay 
the props on which this wretched being had 
hitherto leant for support ! 

I. have seen many instances of sudden and un^ 
expected change in the tenants of a sick chamhiw, 
so sudden that even the lapse, of a few hours lias 
ofttimes seemed to have performed the work of 
years ; but never, I think, had I witnessed, in 
the whole course of my existence, such a total 
transformation as three days had produced in the 
miserable G — — when I saw him this morning ! 
His former surly look had settled down into an 
expression of perfect cowardice and alarm, which, 
in his now emaciated state, added to the harsh^ 
ness of features naturally unprepossessing, wlulst 
his whole appearance would have given the most 
casual observer the idea of one unexpectedly 
detected in the commission of some notorious 
crime. 

I did not let him imagine, for reasons which 
pi:udence dictated, that my visit was made pur- 
posely, to him, but entering into conversation 
with one of the paupers at the door of G— - — 's 
ward, I waited his invitation to enter, and this 
was very soon given. . 

'[ Wont you please to come in and sit a few 
moments with me, sir ?" . 
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Ere long I was at his bed-side, and the door 
dosed upon us. He looked from one side of 
the room to the other^ apparently searching for 
some one in the chamber ; and then fixing his 
eyes on me, he, in a most tremulous manner, 
fEdtered out, as though fearful of what he was 
about to say, " I am . . . very glad to see you, 
sir, . . . very glad, ... not that I am going to 
talk about religion, nor do I want you to do so, 
. . . but yet, . . . have you seen the doctor, sir ?^ 

*' I saw him as I entered the house, and he 
told me he had just left you*" 

" But what did he say, sir ? and (he added in 
an almost subdued whisper) does he think I am 
in very great danger ? . . . I didn't much like 
his manner when he was with me this morning !" 

" He gives a very bad report of you, G , 

and his belief is, that your case has assumed a 
dangerous appearance ; but why are you so alarm- 
ed ? ... you always professed not to be afraid 
of death.** 

^^ Nor . . . am I, sir, ex . . . actly a . . . fraid, 
. . . but still, . . . I'll tell you, sir, what it is. 
• . . One of the men, last night, got reading 
some horrid tract about punishment in hell after 
•death ; and though I don't believe a syllable of 
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what he read, I don't mind saying so to you» in 
my weak state it made me very nervoas and xxor 
comfortable^ so that I got no sleep all night. 
Couldn't you speak about it, sir, and prevent 
th^r disturbing me so ? — Fm sure they do it on 
purpose." 

Why should such a subject disturb you, G — ? 
You have often said, whilst in health and strength, 
and even since sickness has come upon you, that 
you disbelieved everything connected with reli- 
gion, and clsdmed liberty to enjoy your opinion, 
why then . . . ?" 

'" So I did, and I am not much inclined to . . 
. . . alter now . . • though I confess . ." 

With a sidelong glance the poor trembling 
wretch gathered up his limbs in his bed, and as 
though haunted by some horrible vision of which 
he was unable to rid himdelf, he for several 
mintU;es lay shivering before me the conoentrated 
image of despairing fear ! An almost unearthly 
moan at times escaped him, whilst at intervals 
there appeared to be a struggle between mad- 
ness and reason as to which should obtain the 
mastery. 

The latter for the time pcevailed ; an hysterical 
laugh inaiked the termination of th& conflict 
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When in some meaaore reooyered^ he resumed 
the conversatiQny though in so languid a manner 
as proved the intensity of the inward agony 
which he had undergone. 

'' I wish, sify you'd talk about something else 
. . • this subject disturbs me beyond what I can 
bear; and Tm almost ready at these times to 
think there is such a being as Satan, who is suf- 
fered to torment us ... if so I am certain he 
has determined to toiknent me enough before I 
leave this world .... but don't^ sir . . • pray 
don't let us say any mor6 about it" . . . 

This vety speech afforded the strongest confir- 
mation (if any were wanting) of the fact which 
I have notioed in the course of my ministrations, 
that where men have indulged in a long career 
of sin and impiety, the master whom they have 
BO long served, and whose bidding they have been 
foremost to obey, is the foremost to torment them 
in the hour of peril. This retributive analogy 
also bedding good in the opposite case, that 
where a man has lived a life of humble devotion 
to the service of God, when dutress and sorrow 
are permitted to come u{K>n him> the Master 
whom he has served is the first to manifest him- 
self as a comforter and Mend. 
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G had for many a long year served a hard 

task-master, and he now received the wages of 
his slavery in those pangs of conscience which 
racked his inmost soul during his waking hours, 
and which haunted his hrain with infernal visions 
during the long and silent watches of the night ! 
No blessed angel of peace hovered around his 
pillow to chase away disquieting thoughts and 
dreams, no staff of the Saviour was supplied him 
on which he might securely lean to uphold him 
as he was about to journey through the "" valley 
of the shadow of death !" 

His last request that religion might form no 
subject-matter for our discourse was, as the rea- 
der may suppose, unheeded to by me. 

I now saw the path of duty so clearly marked 
out that I could not hesitate, and I too well 
foresaw that, with the sudden change which he 
had undergone, little time would be left him to 
converse on any subject whatever. 

Still I had a task to perform which could be 
rendered efScacious in its object, not by man's 
might or by man's power, but by the Spirit of 
the living God alone ! 

[The reader may wish to learn the arguments 
which I employed to bring G to a sense of 
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ius real condition ; this is, however, foreign to 
my purpose in the publication of these extracts : 
the result is what I am alone concerned to show, 
a result which I am unable even now to look 
back upon without emotions of the most over- 
whelming sadness !] 

He suffered rather than attended to the obser- 
vations which fell from my lips relative to the 
solemn truths of revelation, never once inter- 
rupting me, though at moments manifesting the 
impatience of one who, notwithstanding reason 
was against him, had predetermined not to assent 
to anything which might be urged to overthrow 
the doctrines which he held ; and if man might 
have ventured to pronounce a judgment on that 
which can be known only by Him who searcheth 
the hearts, his was the case of one with whom 
the Holy Spirit had so long striven, and striven 
in vain, that at last it was altogether withdrawn ! 
That gentle dove had gone to and &o, seeking 
a resting-place for the sole of her foot ; but none 
was to be found amidst the turbulent ocean 
which raged within the bosom of G — — , and 
she retraced her flight to the ark which she had 
left on her fruitless errand, leaving him to be 
engulphed amidst the angry waves whose fury he 
had aroused ! 
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In ^ite of his seeming unconcern^ I led him^ 
by a variety of simple reasoning, to the point 
which I had in view ; and during the whole of 
my discourse he maintained the same sullem si- 
lence ; but when I spoke of the judgment to 
come, the sentence denounced against unbelief, 
and the eternity of torment, a chord seemed to 
vibrate through the heart of the miserable being 
which gave him a foretaste of the etermd woe to 
which he was fast hastening ; and as we can eon* 
ceive the greatest anguish to the lost would be 
the mention of those truths which were it then 
possible would make for their everlasting peaoe, 
60, in the case of G^- — , the subject of xny con- 
versation at length appeared to arouse die foiiefi 
which raged within him^ &om the very consoioiui- 
ness that he had hitherto set them at nought* 
and now in their stead '' held a lie in kU right 
hand!" 

" No more of that, sir,— I can't bear it ! . . . 
If devils are to be my companions^ and I am to 
perish in • . • the sooner I'm out of this the 
better, and I shall know the worst ! . . • Oh ! 
what a cursed fate is mine ... to know 'tis 
coming • . • Yes, and has begun already^ I 
feel it ... damnation . , • No ! no ! 'tisn't for 
ever, 'tis false . . . You are only deceiving me 
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... Oh! horrid . • . horrid . . . worse and 
worse . . . I m raging now ... the fire's con- 
suming me ... the very devils are mocking me 
. . . you are the worst devil of all . . . leave 
me ... go instantly ... or if I reach you 

you'll become . . . ." 

* # * # # 

The torrent of blood which literally flowed 
from his mouthy choked his further utterance^ and 
thus stopped the fearfiil ravings of which I have 
ventured to give but a faint outline. 

The awftil blasphemies, coupled with the self- 
imprecated curses, which fell from his lips, no pen 
can venture to record. 

Assistance was soon procured, and the suf- 
ferer at length subdued; — the rupture of a blood- 
vessel was, however, his death-warrant ; he never 
spoke again, and in somewhat less than two hours 
after I had left he expired in the most excru- 
ciating torments, and with groans that pierced 
the hearts of the most hardened of his compa- 
nions. 

So much had he become an object of terror, 

to those around, that the name of G was 

never afterwards mentioned by those who wit- 
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nessed his last moments without a visible in< 

cation of mental horror ! 

« * # # # 

If such were his falling asleep^ what must ha 

been the fearful awakening ! « . . . 

• « # # # 
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THE WIDOWS POETION. 



I MARVEL not that any man who looks not up 
to the Great First Cause — who knows not that all 
things which happen are dictated and brought 
about by infinite wisdom, should sometimes fee 
at a loss to account for the strange vicissitudes 
which we meet with in the various portions of 
mankind. Here is one perhaps who^ from child- 
hood, has been accustomed to more than the 
ordinary comforts of life ; has even been nursed, 
it may be, in the lap of affluence and luxury : — 
smoothly glides the little vessel onwards, and 
all around seems to promise perpetual peace 
and calm! — not a breath ruffles the wave — 
not a ripple is seen on the peaceful surface 

of the waters But suddenly, as in 

a moment, the sun shines less brightly — the 
distant gathering in the horizon marks the 
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coming storm, and almost, ere preparation can 
be made to meet it, it bursts with relentless fdry 
upon its object, who escapes so bankrupt in 
hope as to wish that he himself had been over 
whelmed in the tempest. 

Here is another, on the contrary, who has 
been cradled in want and penury — who, as years 
advanced, knew nought but privation; trouble 
and suffering have constantly attended his steps, 
and nothing but clouds and darkness appear to 
hover around his path. When behold! tiie 
clouds unexpectedly give way — ^the darjmess is 
exchanged for the bright sunshine. 

Fortune rolls her ehoicest gifts into bis lapi 
and leavea him for the time bewildered at the 
change! * 

This is not an ideal supposition^ but plain 
simple truth of every day experience: and 
whilst h^ who connects not the cause and tibe 
e^ect is at a loss to account for &eae changes, 
he, on the other hand, who contemplates tbftt 
omnipotence, whose fiat decrees what shall or 
shall not be, cam in humble submission answer 
all inquiries, and hush to rest all doubts with 
the assurance, '' The Lord maketh poor and 
maketh rich^ he bringeth low and lifteth up : 
He doeth according to his will in the army qf. 
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^etwen, and anwng the inhabitants of the 
wrth : none can stay his hand, or say unto 
lim. What doest thou V* 

These thoughts naturally arise in my mind as 
'. am about to transcribe &om my diary the me- 
Qoranda which it contains concerning M— — 

5-^ „, She had been a few months in the 

30U8e before I was called upon to engage in 
^Qse private and oonstant ministrations which 
the sick and dying so esperially require. From 
the time of her admission she had been remai^- 
ftble ixx her quiet and peaceable demeanour, and, 
to the credit of the master and matron who had 
the care of the establishment, she was made to 
feel less of the degradation to which she was 
obliged to submit than she would have felt had 
she been placed under a different surveillance. 

I have already (in the preface to these pages) 
alluded to this point ; but let me here repeat my 
conviction from all that I have witnessed, that 
the actual working of the poor-law system is left 
too entirely to the will and caprice of those who 
have the practical administration of it ; the com- 
fort of the inmates depends too much on the 
officials who reside in the house. If they are 
Uaidly disposed— if theyean at all sympathize 
with the misery and suffering which they daily 

7 
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witness — they have it in their power to alleviate 
it in various litde ways which those only can 
comprehend who are experienced in such mat* 
ters. 

Let me add my testimony that such was the 
case in the union with which I was officially 
connected, and I rejoice in being able to bear 
such testimony; but I do it, not so much in 
praise of those to whom I refer, as from the 
feeling which tells me that such cases are rare. 
In the majority of instances, more than half the 
suffering of the poor arises &om the misconduct 
of those who bear rule, rather than from many 
of the actual provisions of the " New Poor 
Law." 

What ! is it not enough that misfortune, or, 
let me rather say, the afflicting visitations of 
Providence should overtake a man, without his 
burden being increased, his affliction added to, 
by the ignorance and brutality of those into 
whose keeping he chances to be delivered ? Oh, 
it is enough to witness what I have to make one 
feel that man is more severe than his Creator, 
that the dispensations which God sends in love 
and mercy, man thinks insufficient, and therefore 
makes up what he conceives to be the right 
measure in cruelty and unkindness ! 
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Let me not be misunderstood, or be supposed 
to hold out an inducement to improvidence or 
vice ; it is not so difficult a matter to draw the 
line of distinction between those whom misfor- 
tune has brought to a workhouse, and those 
whose vicious habits have compelled them to 
seek it as an asylum. My position is, and if it 
be a false one I am open to conviction, that the 
workhouse should not be, as it too generally is, 
converted into a house of correction, and that 
if we, as a Christian duty, nationally consent to 
provide for the poor and needy, we should do 
so without making those poor and needy feel 
that they are rather punished for their misfor- 
tunes than sympathized with for their distresses. 

I have been led into this digression from the 
circumstances which attended the case of her 
who is the subject of these pages. She was 
allowed for a time (I believe by the permission 
of the master, though in opposition to the 
eighth order and regulation of the Poor Law 
Commissioners) to wear the sad memento of the 
loss she had experienced in the death of her 
husband ; and which, if anything in this selfish 
and unfeeling world can excite sympathy, even 
the most selfish must gaze upon with something 
like emotions of tenderness. It is (unlike many 

G 
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others) the distinguishing mark oi perfect be^ 
reavement, 

A parent or a chUd, nay, even a wife, may be 
laid in the tomh, and there is nothing in the 
merely external " trappings of woe" farther than 
that which denotes the loss of a relative ; but a 
widow ! she carries her inward affliction in her 
outward garb ! she has lost in a worldly sense 
her all, and therefore all her former adornments 
must now give place to the one peculiar dress — 
a token of her sorrow — a tribute of sad respect 
to the master, supporter, and protector she has 
lost. 

I wonder not that the most beautiful images 
of Scripture are drawn from the ideas of mar- 
riage and widowhood : as no simile can so ade- 
quately convey the feeling of perfect union as 
the former, so nothing can describe so accu- 
rately the idea of perfect separation as the latter. 
When Christ is present with his Church, the 
bride and bridegroom rejoice together in peace 
and love; when he is removed the joy gives 
place to sorrow, and she mourns as a widow the 
absence of her Lord ! 

M H- was with her four chil- 

dren, the eldest only nine years of age, ad- 
mitted to the workhouse shortly aft^ I had 
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been licensed to the chaplaincy ; and whilst she 
had to mourn over the sad reverses of her for- 
tunes, though she rightly looked at them as the 
merciM dealings of an ali-merciftil Father, an 
additional pang was inflicted in the necessary 
separation from her children. 

Hitherto heavy as her sorrows had been, they 
had shared them with her, and her care and 
attention for them had made her trials recur less 
to her mind. Now they were taken from her — 
they were consigned to the school, and it was 
some time before she could realize the melancholy 
satisfaction, though she did not often see them, 
of knowing that they were at least protected 
from the possibility of starvation. 

As my diary relates only the last scenes, I 
will here put the reader in possession of the out- 
line of her previous misfortunes ; it is a plain 
unvarnished tale, but one over which sympathy 
may shed a tear. 

Far removed from any such a termination to 
her earthly career were the dawn and noon-day 

of the early years of M H . The 

daughter of a poor and hard-working clergyman, 
she had, as years of maturity advanced, been 
obliged to undertake, as, alas ! too many are, the 
situation of a governess, soon after the loss of a 

G 2 
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mother. One after another she had followed to 
the grave a hrother and three sisters, just as 
they were on the eve of launching forth their 
hark on the stormy ocean of life. To use her 
own language, " God removed from them that 
cup of sorrow which for his own wise purposes 
he has made me drink to the very dregs/* 

In her capacity as governess she might long 
have continued, hut that her charge had shown 
symptoms of consumption, and was ordered to 
try a foreign climate in the vain hope of restor- 
ing to its full vigour a constitution which dis- 
ease had already hroken up. 

This very change in her condition gave 

M H the opportunity of attend* 

ing upon a dying father ; and ofttimes have I 
heard her express her gratitude to God that he 
so ordered it ; lonely and unfriended as such an 
event rendered her, it was some consolation to 
he with him in his last hours, and to minister U^ 
his dying wants. 

Contrary to her expectations, she was not left 
without some means of suhsistence ; and after 
scrupulously discharging all the dehts for which 
her parent was liable, she found herself mistress 
of a sum which, with economy, might for a time 
support her in tolerable comfort. 
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Her unprotected state, however, exposed her 
to many trials, and not wishing again to enter 
upon the duties in which she had formerly been 
engaged, from a feeling of its dependent condi- 
tion, she at length consented to a union with 
one between herself and whom even in child- 
ish days an attachment had sprung up, and 
who was now, as regarded worldly prosperity, in 
a thriving position. 

From what I could learn, he was in common 
parlance " well to do in the world*' and not- 
withstanding her superiority to him as regarded 
her position in life and in intellectual attain- 
ments — notwithstanding that she had been 
brought up in a different school, still that 
powerful principle which levels all, enabled her 
to accommodate herself to the sphere in which 
her lot was to be cast, and as she might have 
been an ornament to the highest grade of society, 
so she did not degenerate when • called on to 
move in what our nation so justly prides herself 
upon, the middling classes ! 

Her tale is soon told, — alas! too soon; for 
between three and four years everything pros- 
pered around them. 

The little town, of which her husband was 
the principal tradesman, had known few changes 
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and his shop was the most frequented, not more 
out of regard to himself than that because' his 
father had carried on the business before him, 
and had conciliated both town and neighbour- 
hood by his obliging and active habits. 

Happiness reigned in the circle at home ; the 
husband knew the value of the partner he had 
obtained; the wife well fulfilled the vows she 
had made at the altar, when in the sight of 
God she pledged herself to " love, honour, and 
obey'* 

Long might the tide of prosperity have con- 
tinued to flow on, and accumulating wealth soon 
have raised them above the necessity of his con- 
tinuing '* the attendance at the counter," had 
not a desire to outstrip his competitors and be- 
come rich without toil seized the mind of onr 
country tradesman. Had railroads then been in 
vogue, he certainly could not have escaped the 
contagious mania which has since so a£fected all 
classes of society, and caused the utter ruin of 
thousands : this kind of speculation was then in 
its infancy, but other modes of commercial 
gambling were equally rife, and equally, or at least 
nearly, as disastrous in their ultimate conse- 
quences. 

A rage for building had sprung up in an ad- 
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joining town, and the husband of M- 



H was induced, from the representations 

which were made, to join himself as a partner in 

the C W E— — - Company, whose 

prospectus was put forth under the most auspi- 
cious appearances. 

There was, to say the truth, every prospect of 
success ; nay, more^ as matters progressed, the 
speculation assumed the character of certain and 
actual gain. One after another houses rose into 
existence, were occupied almost before they were 
completed, and the shareholders were already 
calculating on the rich harvest they would reap 
from their good investment. 

H in the mean time could not be said to 

have neglected his business, but the capital 
which ought to have been employed in keeping 
up or renewing his stock in trade being else- 
where engaged, he was obliged to adopt a sys- 
tem of credit which cannot fail of being, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, most 
injurious to the retail tradesman. 

His outstanding bills, however, gave him 
little uneasiness ; his fortunate speculation was 
about to prove a mine of wealth, and already, in 
the anticipation of his gains in that quarter, he 
was in treaty for the disposal of his " stock-in- 
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trade, good-will, &c., &c.," as the advertisements^ 
have it. 

Among his letters one morning was a circular* 
convening a special meeting for the following' 

day of the shareholders in the C W 

E Company, for the purpose " of laying' 

before them a communication of the greatest 
importance just made to their solicitor, &c. ;" 
and with a light heart on the day appointed did 
H set out, little dreaming but that his El- 
Dorado was about to pour forth the long-ex- 
pected and just at that time most needful sup- 
ply. He quitted his home with a smiling face ; — 
he was brought back to it more dead than alive. 
The announcement which had been made at the 
meeting, and of which not a suspicion had hi- 
therto been breathed, came upon him like the 
thunderclap, — a paralytic seizure was the conse- 
quence, and in three days afterwards he was a 
corpse ! 

I may here state that the intelligence which 

produced such an awful effect on poor H 

was that by some oversight in the conveyance of 
the land on which the company had laid out 
such vast sums in the erection of houses, the 
title had not been sufficiently inquired into, and 
subsequently turned out to be faulty. I am not 
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sufficient lawyer to describe the various quibbles 
which were raised on the occasion ; the sum and 
substance appeared to be that the consent of a 
party who had some remote claim on the land in 
question had not been obtained to the sale of it 

to the C W E Company, 

and by the advice of one who was better versed 
than himself in the quirks of the law, he refused, 
when now cdled upon, to give his consent to 
the transfer and receive the proposed compensa- 
tion. The result may easily be guessed ; the 
land, with all upon it, reverted to the original 
vendors, and ruin could scarcely have been more 
complete than that which overtook the various 
shareholders; — men who had embarked largely 
in the concern, whose fortunes had been suffi- 
cient, to support their station in life, and who 
had well and honourably hitherto maintained the 
appearance due to that station, dow found them- 
selves almost at one blow reduced to little more 
than penury. Many can remember the issue of 
that speculation, and (to speak literally) the 
flood of auctions which took place when the legal 
decision on. the validity of the title was made 

known But on this it is not my business 

to dwell ; I am concerned only with the case of 

poor H , on whom thfe intelligence given 

G 5 
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at the first special meeting on the subject pro^ 
duced such a fearful effect. From the time he 
was brought to his own home until the moment 
of his death his articulation was so feeble that not 
even his wife could understand him, and though 
at first the medical men gave some hopes of his 
ultimate recovery, that hope was speedily dis- 
pelled, and he was removed firom the " evil to 
come." This evil was not slow in its progress ; 
his creditors soon seized upon the little which 
remained to satisfy their demands, and the widow 
found herself, with her four infants, scarcely one 
step removed from beggary in the town where 
she had known not only the comforts, but even 
the luxuries of life. 

Let me not, however, underrate the sympathy 
of her neighbours ; a sufficient sum was raised 
to keep her, for the present, above actual want, 
and she was set up as the mistress of a small 
school, for the duties of which her previous edu- 
cation so eminently fitted her. In this calling, 
had health and strength been granted, she might 
have succeeded, as all around were anxious to 
assist her ; but her spirit was broken/ none oould 
tell what passed within, the heart knew its own 
bitterness ; and though the sweet consolations of 
religion were not wanting to give that inward joy 
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with which a stranger intermeddleth not, she 
soon saw that success was out of the question. 

I have said that her spirit was broken, and as 
mind so completely influences matter her bodily 
strength rapidly gave way. Unable, in conse- 
quence^ to attend to the duties which devolved 
upon her, and which were, in truth, not so hght as 
many may appear to imagine, she was obUged to 
give up her school, and after a short time was 
scarcely able to leave her bed except for a few 
hours in the course of the day. But one only 
resource was left her ; and of this, however much 
in her heart she shrunk from it, for the sake of 
her children, she hesitated not to avail herself. 
Privation had already made its inroads on her 
once blooming family— want had aheady drawn 
ita deep lines on their infant countenances, and 
without dwelling on the painful extremities to 
which she and they were reduced, ere long she 

was received as an inmate of the W union 

workhouse, and there survived only long enough 
to show, by her quiet demeanour, and the peace- 
fol termination to her earthlv trids, that whilst 
the natural strength was unable to bear up under 
the accumulation of providential dispensations, 
her spiritual perceptions enabled her to look for- 
ward to a sure resting-place in Him who is to his 
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people, however the world may frown on them, a 
" hiding place from the storm ixaA. a covert from 
the tempest?^ 

« # « ♦ -4^ 

My general ministrations in the case of M 

H were soon changed for those of a more 

special character ; for some little time after her 
admission into the house she appeared to rally 
under the more nourishing diet which the medi- 
cal officer had given orders she should receive, 
but it was only as the brilliant rays of light which 
precede the setting sun ; the last beam soon sank 
below the horizon of this world, and " the days 

of her mourning were ended P'* 

* * * * ^ 

March 13. Had, to-day, a most edifying in- 
terview with poor M H . She appears 

to like conversing on the state of her soul, and 
telling me of her inward feelings. She said she had 
been dwelUng much on that passage in the Acts 
where St Paul comforts the disciples, and ex- 
horts them to continue in the faith, adding, at 
the same time, that it is through " much tribu- 
lation we must enter into the kingdom of God." 
" Do you think, sir, that the Apostle here re- 
ferred to temporal or spiritual tribulations ?'** 

" Why, in the original sense in which the 
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apostle used it, there can be little doubt bat that 
he referred. to the temporal jiersecxitions to which 
the early disciples of Christ were exposed ; never- 
theless, in a secondary sense, I think it may 
safely be applied to those spiritual trials into 
which, more or less, God brings all his dear 
children. But why do you dwell so particularly 
on this ?" 

" Because I have for some time been brought 
up in the school of temporal tribulation, but yet 
I feel that my heart has not been so much hum- 
bled as I could wish it to be, on account of sin. 
Sometimes I doubt whether I can really be a 
child of God, not exactly from want of faith in 
his sweet promises, but because I do not expe- 
rience those strong tokens of adoption which his 
word teaches me to expect." 

*' To what tokens do you particularly refer ?" 
" I mean inward conflicts. My outward tri- 
bulation has indeed worked patience, but my re- 
bellious heart was for a time tempted to murmur. 
Yes ! even against my own better convictions 
I was foolish enough to ask what I had done that 
God should so afflict me. . . . Temporal afflic- 
tions then cannot give a title to heaven, or mine 
would be secure, . . . though at times I have 
been inclined to think, that because I have suf- 
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fered so much on earthy I shall have an abund- 
ance of joy hereafter in heaven." . . . 

" God grant you may do so ! but remember, that 
outward afflictions, unless sanctified to us, do not 
answer the end for which they are sent, and that 
it is not because we suffer tribulation in this life 
that therefore we are necessarily the children of 
God ; but it is when that tribulation weans us 
more and more from the things of time and 
enables us to look at eternity ; when it shows us 
the vanity of the creature and the loving-kind- 
ness of the Creator, so that we look upon our- 
selves as only placed on earth for a time to do 
God's will as obedient children, and hereafter to 
receive that portion which the mercy of God has 
provided and the sacrifice of the Saviour has 
purchased for us, that such tribulation effects its 
legitimate object, and answers the real end and 
purpose for which it was sent.'* 

" Ah, sir ! your reply gives me much cause 
for self-inquiry : has the end been answered in 
my case ? I have felt, it is true, the hardness of 
my lot, though I do not murmur at the condi- 
tion in which I am placed ! rather would I thank 
my God that I have found a refuge, but I fear 
that my duty to Him has been of a most imper- 
fect kind. I have long been in that state for 
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which God condemned the Laodiceans of old, 
' / know thy works that thou art neither cold 
nor hot, I would thou wert cold or hot T I 
have never sufficiently mourned for sin though I 
know how power Ailly it dwells in me. God only 
grant that I may have time and the aid of his 
Holy Spirit to effect this great and necessary 
work.*' . . . 

" Let us unite our prayers to the throne of 
grace that such may be the blessed result, but at 
the same time remember that you must wait God's 
time, it may be his will that you may not yet 
obtain what you desire, therefore, in the language 
of Scripture, ' though the vision tarry, wait for 

it: " 

" I will, I will ! but what, if after all my sufiTer- 
ings here on earth, I should be a castaway at 
last ! . . • Oh I dare not think so, . . . it can- 
not be ! G^d has brought me so far, and even 
in the midst of the heaviest tribulations some 
ray of mercy has penetrated the thick gloom of 
sorrow. The * bow was in the cloud, and it was 
God's blessed token that the waters of affliction 
should not finally overwhelm me.' ... I do 
not refer to my temporal troubles, God knoweth 
they have been heavy enough, but though they 
have sorely weighed me down, yet have they 
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made the lamp within hum more brightly, and 
as all human props have failed me, so have I 
learnt to lean more on the Eock of Ages." 

A few words of prayer closed our conference. 

March 15. How consoling is the promise, 
how encouraging to see its realization that the 
path of the ^^ just shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day,'* 

Never has that text of Scripture, '' Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth^ received to my mind, a 
stronger practical commentary than in the case 

of M H . In few instances have I seen 

such a perfect renv^rsement of earthly prosperity, 
such a complete withdrawal of earthly comforts ; 
and although these changes, in a commercial 
community in particular, may be of daily occur- 
rence, yet it is only as the sufferers are brought 
into communication with the ministers of God 
that the practical results are seen. Could the 
page of every-day life be fully exposed to the view, 
we should doubtless read many a history far 
more melancholy in its details than the case of the 
poor widow now before us ; but perhaps we should 
find few, even in the pages of fiction, embellished 
with the meretricious ornaments and the fancied 
dreams of resignation which a powerfiil pen may 



I 
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depict, who, like her, have learned to kiss the rod 
that smites, and in the spirit of her great exem- 
plar to say, " Thy will he done.** 

One of her favourite hymns, which she not only 
repeated with her lips, but I believe really felt in 
her heart, was that in which occurs the beautiful 
stanza, — 

^ Though dark my path and sad my lot» 
Let me be still and murmur not ; 
Or breathe the prayer divinely taught. 

Thy will be done !" 

I found her reading it as I entered her room to- 
day. She pointed it out to me, and said, " It is 
the hjnm my poor father was so fond of, and 
almost the first a dear mother taught me to hsp 
forth. In happier days I have often sung it to 
them, . . . but I shall never more sing on earth, 
. . . the last verse is most expressive of my de- 
sire, 

** ' Then when on earth I breathe no more 
The prayer oft mixed with tears before ; 
I'll sing upon a happier shore, 

Thy wiU be done I* 

** And that * happier shore ' is not far distant,* ' 
she continued ; " my little vessel draws nearer 
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and nearer to the haven, and my eyes, so long 
accustomed to the wide waste of waters, catch a 
glimpse of the wished-for land ! I hear the 
waves beating on the shore, but the murmur of 
them is sweet ... that my dear children 
were with me . . . but God has a work for them 
to do ! . . . 

** I am very weak this morning though better 
than yesterday ; the sound sleep I was in when 
you came left me greatly refreshed, but I should 
have awoke if I had known you were so near 
me." 4 . . 

*' I did not wish you to be disturbed as I was 
told you had passed a restless night; but although 
without sleep, did you realize the presence of Him 
to whom the darkness and the light are both 
alike?" 

" yes ! I found ' my Maker who giveth 
songs in the night^ and even the hours seemed 
too short for me to number his past mercies to 
me ! . . . but alas, I find it very hard to divest 
oneself of earthly thoughts, and fix the affections 
where they should be. I confess I could not at 
times help contrasting what I have been with 
what I now am . . . still, even in this tempta- 
tion, God's mercy sustained me, for whilst I 
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thought of my changed condition as regarded 
temporal things, He bade me look also at the 
change in spiritual T 

"Do you feel then that your prospects of 
eternal things are growing brighter than they 
were, and your sense of sin more clear, so that 
you understand more deeply its nature ?" 

" Not so bright nor so clear as both should 
be. Experience is, however, I humbly trust, 
gradually * working hopef but whilst I rest only 
on the * sinner* 8 friend^ and put forth only the 
* sinner's plea,' the merits of my Saviour, I fear I 
have not a sufficiently strong sense of sin so as 
to loathe it on account of what it caused Him to 
undergo for me. ... I can look at Jesus as a 
sin-bearing Saviour; yes, and blessed be his 
name, I can look at Him as m^ sin-bearing 
Saviour, but I do not think that I hate sin as I 
ought I remember once reading, that ' in order 
to know what sin is we should look at its effects 
as manifested against the Saviour.' 

" It is in this respect that I am so cold ; O 
that my heart might warm more towards Him ! 
I may truly say at present, in the words of the 
pious Adams, ' I see less malignity in sin, and 
can more easily forgive it, because I consider it not 
chiefly as sin against God but against myself.' . . 
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And yet how mercifally has God so long spared 
me that I may obtain what I so greatly need 
. . . wondrous forbearance has he exercised 
towards me ! O when shall I be able to praise 
Him as I ought ?" 

" Not until that day when ^ you shall behold 
Him as He is /* but in the mean time you can 
offer Him the sacrifice in which He most de- 
lights/' 

" I know it . . . but how imperfect must 
that sacrifice be, offered as it is, with that clog 
which keeps us down to earth ! We cannot 
loosen the ties, however much we may long to do 
so. Ever since I have been brought so low in 
sickness I have foreseen the end, and whilst I 
rest on the assurance that He who is the ' Father 
of the fatherless and the God of the widowy will 
protect my poor orphans, yet I cannot resign 
them without a struggle. ... I was allowed 
to see them yesterday morning, all except my 
eldest boy ; they tell me he has a cough and the 
medical man says he must not leave his bed for 
a day or two ! . . . why am I not at his 
side to nurse him ? . . . You will answer, sir, 
' because it is God's will.' I feel this and I ought 
to be content, it is a portion of my cross, and 
the cross must be borne. ... I should like, sir, 
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to hear you read that beautiful chapter the 14th 
of St. John ... it will now, as it has often done 

before, soothe and comfort me !" 

* # * * # 

March 16th. Poor M H , I did not 

see her to-day, but what a weight of woe is again 
to fall upon her ! my evening was passed at the 
bed-side of her dying child. The cough, as I 
well knew when she spoke of it yesterday, was of 
a most serious nature ; in pity, however, I did not 
undeceive her in her belief that it would soon 
pass off. The medical officer had informed me 
of the violent symptoms of inflammation in the 
poor child, and added, that his course of suffer- 
ing would be but short This evening his pre- 
diction was fulfilled, and the little mourner closed 
his eyes for ever on a troublous world. 

And now how shall I break the sad intelligence 
to the poor mother? The task has, perhaps, rightly 
been assigned to me, but need I say how I shrink 
from it ? His death is in reality a dispensation 
of mercy, for he had only before him years of 
toil ; but can a parent and a mother, at such a 
moment of bereavement, apply the healing balm 
which the case requires ? It is his work alone 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and He 
assuredly will not " hreak the bruised reedP 
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March 17th. With a heavy heart I bent my 
steps this morning towards the workhouse ; for 
although I knew that I was in the path of duty, 
and that I should be rightly directed therein, the 
weakness of self prevailed, and made me wish 
that my task could be delegated to another. 

M H was calm and tranquil when I 

entered, and began by thanking me for having 
visited her child on the preceding evening. . . . 
" They told me, sir, you were with him the last 
thing after your lecture, and this morning the 
nurse says he is ' easy and quiet.' God grant 
that he may soon be able to see his poor mother 
. . . she will not be spared to him long.'' . . . 

** But still you look forward to a happy re- 
union hereafter even though separated on earth, 
that is one of our greatest sources of consola- 
tion.*' 

" Yes ! yes ! but he will have for a season to 
continue his sad pilgrimage alone, and yet I 
should not say alone, for his heavenly Father 
will be with him." . . . 

"But it may please God to remove hinri whilst 
he still spares you ; though so young, your child 
may yet ^ outrun you and come first to the sepul- 
chre^ and even should such be the case how much 
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earthly sorrow will he be spared ! . . would it not 
then be rather mercy than *' 

Before I could finish my observation poor 

M fixed upon me her dark eyes, now lit up 

with the glassy brightness of disease, and taking 
my hand exclaimed, *' Are you preparing me for 
the worst . . . will not my dear child recover ? . . 
your looks tell me there is no hope ... let 
me know all, indeed I can bear it . . . perhaps 
even now his spirit has fled . . oh, sir, in mercy 
let me know the worst !" 

** But I have no really bad intelligence to com- 
municate . . . my message is rather a cause of 
joy than otherwise. Would you not rejoice if you 
heard that your dear child was provided for far 
better than any earthly fiiends could provide for 
him?" 

" O, sir ! I see it all . . . you need not tell 
me more ; my boy is indeed at ' ease and in 
quiet,' they told me truly, but not all the truth 
. . . they left it to you, sir, to announce to me 
the ftill extent of my loss ! . . . 0, Father of 
mercy, do thou support me under this fresh trial ! 
. . . My boy . . . my favourite child, never 
more will thine infant eyes look upon the sin 
and sorrow of this world ! . . . never more will 
thine in&nt limbs experience toil and suffering 

8 
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. . . but thy mother should have closed those 
eyes . . . thy mother should . . ." 

The fountain was at length unsealed, and tears 
relieved the almost bursting heart, a widow's tears 
for her first bom ! I looked on in silence, for it 
seemed like profanity to intrude a syllable at 
such a moment of almost sacred sorrow, and even 
had I wished to do so the powers of articulation 
would almost have failed ! All I could do was to 
oflfer up a silent prayer that He who had torn and 
smitten would graciously be pleased to heal the 
wound which He had thought good to inflict. 

Death-like, for a time, was the silence which 
pervaded the little chamber, when not, as it occa- 
sionally was, broken in upon by the widow's sobs. 
I could only imagine that all her former sorrows 
passed in review before her, and that the last 
seemed to place the crowning stone upon them. 

Gradually she became calmer, and at length 
turning to me her still streaming eyes, she faintly 
whispered, " Had my poor child every comfort ?** 

" Be assured that he wanted for nothing which 
his condition required; the matron has been 
most kind to him and nursed him like her own 
child. You Fere told that I was with him last 
eveniog, and now perhaps it may be some con- 
solation for you to know that his liand was in 
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mine when be breathed bis last ! He fell asleep 
without a struggle, and is now, without doubt, 
resting upon the bosom of his Saviour. Would 
you then wish to have him back again ?^ 

" No ! no ! not for all the treasures of earth ! . 
... but you cant understand, sir, nor enter fully 
into the feelings of a mother's heart. He was 
always a gentle child, always a delicate flower, 
and perhaps for that reason was more dear to 
me ! . . . but ... he is gone ! God has in- 
deed broken another link of the chain which 

bound me to earth. . . ." 

# # # # # 

Fervent were our prayers at the throne of 
grace for that consolation which was so needed ; 
and when I left the chamber I did so with the 
widQw!s blessing upon me ! . . . 

March. 19. Yesterday being Sunday, I only 

saw M H for a few moments. To-day 

h^ poor child was buried, and when I first 
visited her. this morning, she was, as may be 
supposed, in a state of great mental anguish. 
Although the violence of her grief had in some 
degree sobered down, though the waves rolled 
not so wildly through her bosom, the storm bad 
not yet subsided, and its traces were plainly dis- 
CQnublo in the wreck which remained. A strange 

H 
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alteration had taken place in her outward appear- 
ance, and one could plainly perceive that the 
last severe blow was hastening on an event, 
which even without such an additional impetus 
could not in all human probability have been 
very long delayed. The worm at die root had 
now made rapid advances^ tmd the flowed must 
soon fall. ... '^ And to-day, sir, I am told my 
poor boy is to be laid in his cold grave .... 
Oh ! *tis very . . . very soon ! . . . but a few 
days . . nay perhaps hours . • and they might 
have laid us in peace together ! . . . And you, 
sir, will perform the last sad offices over him ? 
. • . but will you think me wrong if I make one 
request ? I have a clear presentiment that my 
earthly sorrows are fast drawing to a close, and 
when God does in his mercy think fit to take me 
to himself ... I wish to be laid by the cdde of 
my poor boy." . . . 

I hastily assured her that her request should 
not be unheeded, — at the same time adding that 
it mattered little where the hody was.plaoed so 
that the spirit gained its eternal resting-place. . . 
'' You are right, sir . . it matters little . • . 
yet 'tis a sort of consolation to thiak that our 
ashes will mingle with those whom we have 
loved on earth ... I once hoped to have 
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shared the same grave as my poor father and 
mother^ who rest in the sweet churchyard of 

G , but . . . circumstances ... I ought 

not to talk of these things^ they drive away other 
and better thoughts from my mind^ and those 
which I wish to engage me now when eternity is 
SO near . . • and yet 'tis a sweet pleasure . • . 
you knew my dear child> sir . . . and to day 
. . aknost as soon ^s you leave me you are 
.going • . • Hark . • I hear his knell . . . Oh, 
could not this pang have been spared me ! • • • 
God of mercy, my heart is ready to burst . • . 
Oh ! leave me not to myself, lest I sink under the 
burden .... Thou hast indeed 'brought me 
low ! . . let thy mercy in thine own good time 
raise me up !' " . . . 

A silence of some moments followed this last 
outbreak of sorrow, — ^thebell of the parish church, 
which was not 'far distant from the house, con- 
tinued in moumfrd sound, and ever and anon 
the breeze wafted its boom so near that it vi- 
brated through the chamber. The eyes of the 
poor widow were lifted up towards heaven, and 
the movement of her lips indicated that she was 
engaged in offering up to the throne of grace 
those . petitions which He who sitteth thereon is 
ever ready to hear and answer. At length she 

H 2 
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again addressed me, though in accents so feeble, 
that I tried to dissuade her from making any 
further effort ... my attempt was vain^ and 
she faltered forth, 

" I do not know whether I am much changed in 
outward appearance ... but this last stroke has 
told me • . . of . . . speedy deliverance ! . . . 'twill 
be but a few short hours . . . and then ... 
then I shall rejoin my lost child . . . yet not 
lost . . . then I shall rest my weary head on the 
same everlasting pillow. ... 

' I'U bid fareweU ... to every fear. 
And wipe mj weeping ejes.' • . . 

" Oh ! the boundless love of my dear Re- 
deemer to ... a poor rebel such I am ... to 
give me such a sweet assurance of pardon ... 
yes, and peace . . . perfect peace . . . never 
more to be broken. ... 

" Let us once more unite together in prayer, 
sir, 'twill be perhaps ... the last we shall offer 
up together ... on earth . . . may we meet 
hereafter where prayer . . . will be swallowed 
up in praise.*' . . . 

* # ^ # 4e 

Poor M H was right ; it w€i8 the 

last prayer in which she was able to join . . . 
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though at the time she made the remark, I was 
disposed to receive it rather as the dictation of 
weakness, than as the expression of sound and 
soher conviction. . . . 

Hers, however, is not a solitary instance 
where I have observed that at the approach of 
death, the object has had such a clear percep- 
tion of its nearness, as almost to specify the pre- 
cise time at which the spirit is to leave its tene- 
ment of clay. Let me add, that in all similar 
cases which have come under mv notice, the in- 
stances have been confined to those who have 
died " in the faith." What may be the secret 
origin of such " foreknowledge," it is not for man 
to presume to say,— but may not the bright 
glimpses of glory so completely turn away the 
eyes from earth, as to make the dying saint 
feel that Jordan is already more than half passed 

over ? . . . . 

***** 

At about nine o'clock this evening, I was 
aroused by a message from the matron to the 

effect that poor H was almost at the last 

breath, and had expressed a wish that I should 
be sent for. 

I amved only in time to receive one glance of 
recognition as I approached the bedside, and 
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e'er she could return the pressure of my hand 

her spirit had passed to its everlasting home ! 
* # # * * 

The earth had not settled on the coffin of he 
child^ e*er it was again disturbed^ and in com 
pliance with her dying wish, the widow was laid 
by the side of her first-bom. . . . 
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August 21.1 had just closed my usual labours 
^t the workhouse for the day, and was on the 
Bve of leaving the establishment, when the 
Matron requested me, if I had a few minutes to 
spare, to visit a man who had but a day or two 
since become an inmate of the house, and who 
iad expressed a wish " to have some conversa- 
don with the chaplain." 

I was soon conducted to the " probation ward^* 
X portion of the building set apart for the recep- 
ion of those whose disorder presented a fatal 
appearance when first admitted, in accordance 
mth the regulation of the commissioners, " As 
3oon as a pauper is admitted, he or she shall be 
placed in some probationary room, and shall 
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there remain until examined by the medical 
oflBcer of the workhouse.** 

Familiarized as I had long been to scenes of 
disease and suffering in their various forms, and 
by this very familiarity enabled in most instances 
to detect the stage of decay to which the patient 

had arrived, I saw that the time of J 

W 's sojourn on earth would be prolonged 

to no very distant period. His frame gave evi- 
dence of a man originally of strong physical 
powers, which made the contrast the more striking 
between what he once must have been and his 
present enfeebled condition. 

His coimtenance still retained, though in mea- 
gre outline, the traces of what in any class of 
life, and under any circumstances, would have 
been called handsome, whilst the expression of 
his features, now strangely altered by disease^ and 
worn away with months of constant pain of body 
and mind, still manifested a characteristic dis- 
tinctiveness which conveyed the impression that 
he was by birth of better condition, than the cir- 
cumstances in which I found him would have 
warranted me in supposing. His subsequent 
history conJSrmed my surmises, and added a me- 
lancholy interest to the narrative of the unhappy 
pauper. 
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Soon after my admission to the ward, and a 
few kind admonitions firom the matron, who, with 
her usual good feeling, seldom omitted an oppor- 
tunity of encouraging those under her care to 
avail themselves of the offices of the chaplain, 
I was left alone with the ohject of my visit. A 
short conversation enabled me to become ac- 
quainted with the state of his mind, and the views 
which he entertained with respect to eternal 
things. His answer, however, to one question 
which I put will perhaps best explain what those 
views were, and how feeble was the hope he en- 
tertained of an interest in the atoning blood of 
his Saviour. 

" Oh, sir ! I am indeed a degraded outcast, — 
I have lived ' ttnthout God in the world* — I am 
now without hope, and when I am carried from 
this bed to the grave, as I feel I soon shall be, 
those who know my past life will only exclaim, 
* No wonder that he came to such an end !* " . . 

The poor fellow was evidently labouring under 
somis deep mental excitement; the language, 
however, in which he expressed himself in his 
replies to my subsequent questions, and the in- 
dication he gave of his knowledge, not only of 
the text of the Bible, but of many of its leading 
and vital doctrines, called forth my surprise, and 

H 5 
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I asked him how he became so conversant with 
the Scriptures, whilst in his present condition he 
apparently derived so little comfort from them. 

** Mine, sir/* was his reply, " is a long tale— 
a dark and fearful catalogue of sin upon sin . . . 
if God spares me long enough, you shall hear 
it ; but — ^I am too weak to talk long now . . . 
do read me the thirteenth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew." 

I of course complied with his request, and 
had proceeded as far as the fifth verse, when he 
interrupted me, and placing his now withered 
hand upon my arm, he exclaimed, 

'' That, sir, is precisely a description of my- 
self, .... oft have I heard the word, and for 
a time I received it with joy . . . • . but, alas ! 
it did not take proper root, and now when I 
want the fruits .... will you offer up a prayer 
with me ? it is never too late to seek for pardon. 
God may perhaps yet send a blessing, though I 
know it is long past the * eleventh hour* " 

Whatever may have been his former thoughts 
as to the salvation of his soul, whether despair 
had led him to cast aside hope, or conscience 
had brought his long career of sin in over- 
whelming review before him, so as hitherto to 
have closed up every avenue of comfort, he now 
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seemed in* earnest; and in complying with his 
request, I fervently besought the God of all grace 
to look with an eye of mercy on the wandering 
sheep who now sought admission into the fold 
of the good Shepherd. 

During the offering up of my prayer, an occa- 
sional deep*drawn sigh alone marked the suf- 
ferers participation in it ; hut (as I have fre- 
quently observed on similar occasions) most 
distinctly and reverently did he repeat after me 
evety petition of the Lord's Prayer, with which 
I concluded. 

Though now calmer and more resigned than 
he had yet been, I felt it would conduce to little 
practical benefit to lead him into a history of his 
past life^ and was about to leave him with the 
promise of an early visit on the morrow, when he 
anticipated me. 

" You would doubtless, sir, feel interested in 
healing the circumstances which have brought 
me to the condition you now see me in — far 
different, I confess^, from what but for my own 
waywardness it might have been .... but I 
am not equal to the task now .... another 
time .... another time .... thank you, sir, 
for your kind visit '* 
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He waved his hand as though wishing me to 
leave him. 

Augast 22. — How little do we know what a 
day may bring forth ! On my visit to the work- 
house this morning I found W— b in so weak 
a state as scarcely to articulate,— 

'' Bead me the eighth chapter of St. Luke/ 
sir." 

This was the parallel chapter to that which he 
had requested me to read on the previous day. 

When I came to the thirteenth verse, he be- 
came greatly agitated, and as he. whispered, 
" That will do, sir, .... I have now sufficient 
to meditate upon" ... I closed the book . .' . 

August 25. — Two days have elapsed since my 
previous entry of anything connected with the 

case of J W ^b, and twice since then 

have I seen him. Each visit was but short, his 
extreme weakness preventing him from holding 
any conversation. To-day, however, such is tiie 
strange variation of his disorder, he appeared 
better than I have yet seen him, and his spirits 
proportionately raised. 

" I have been a great suflTerer, sir, since otir 
first meeting," was his address to me soon after 
my entrance ; '^ but I trust the sufiPering has not 
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been vdthout benefit I have much to 

say .... and it will ease me here (laying his 
hand on his heart) to unburden it to one who, I 
am sure, will sympathize with me. I wish I 
could undertake the task now, but ... I know 
my time will be short .... if I am spared 
another day you shall know all ; and yet the very 
idea of a recital of my guilt sinks me into per- 
dition ! . . . .do, sir, pray with me . . . ." 

August 29th. — [I need not trouble the reader 
with the various extracts from my diary which 
record the circumstances of my last few visits to 
W ^b, as they were mostly of the same cha- 
racter as those which I have already recorded. 
To-day I found him prepared to redeem the pro- 
mise he had made me, to give a narrative of his 
hfe, and which I subjoin, retaining as nearly as 
possible the language in which he himself re- 
lated it to me.] 

"You may have wondered, sir, to hear me 
express myself in terms somewhat unsuited to 
the condition of a workhouse pauper, and you 
once expressed your surprise at my knowledge 
of the word of God ; and looking at the miser- 
able object before you, you may well find a diffi- 
culty in reconciling the idea of one well edu- 
cated, and (on my fathers side at least) nobly 
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bom, 'with such a perfect outcast as I now am f 
To both these adyantages, if such they are, 
though in my case they have proved otherwise, 
I can justly lay claim ; both, added to the infln** 
ence of a naturally corrupt heart, have proved 
my ruin. 

The first stage of my existence to which me- 
mory carries me back is as a child about four 
years old, I am now forty-one, and the visions 
of my infant years have, £rom the time and 
changes which have since intervened, naturally 
become somewhat indistinct. Still I can call to 
mind that I was then surrounded with every 
comfort and luxury which heart could desire, 
and was never sufiPered to move without a con- 
stant attendant on my steps. Even then, how- 
ever, I displayed those passions which have 
since led me into such fearful excesses, and 
what perhaps in the child was looked upon as a 
trifling ebullition of temper, when uncontrolled 
in after life became a fearful curse in the man. 

** I remember one whom I addressed as ^fa* 
ther, and who caressed me, but whom all around 
mentioned as/ my lord f — of my mother I will 
speak presently; but with her name and me- 
mory is involved the dark epoch of crime which 
I would give worlds, did I possess them, to blot out 

10 
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for ever £rom the page of my chequ^ed existence. 
She^ doubtless^ has experienced at the throne of 
grace that forgivenesa of her sins which with her 
dying lips she pronounced on her wayward 
chili" 

The sufferer's breast heaved convulsively at 
the mention of his mother^ as though some wild 
vision passed in review before him. For a time 
he continued silent^ and under the influence of 
the deepest agony^ at length he resumed. 

'^ As nearly^ sir, as I can call to mind, about 
three years passed away in the enjoyment of 
those comforts which I have since learnt wealth 
and station can procure; and my days glided 
on, noted only by me as morning and evening 
called me to a mother s knee to lisp forth the 
prayer which she had taught me I was to offer 
up to * the God who made me.* long unprac- 
tised lessons ! . . . . ofttimes, sir, have I at-* 
tempted to resume the neglected duty in my 
subsequent course .... but .... I will pro- 
ceed. 

'' At a short distance from the house in which 
my infant years thus glided away was a lake, on 
whose banks I have often wandered since the 
sad event which I have now to relate, and it was 
here that my father would frequently accompany 
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my mother on a summer's evening, to pass an 

hour on the bosom of its cahn waters. 

Forgive me, sir, if I am somewhat minute in 
dwelling upon matters which are apparently un- 
connected with my present condition ; they are 
in reality intimately interwoven with my after 
career, and 1 linger around them as the traveller 
who fears to quit the spring which he has found 
in the desert, lest haply he should fail to dis- 
cover a second. My life, though I can give you 
but the outline of it, has but one such oasis — 
the spring-tide of boyhood — all beyond that is 
but dark and gloomy ! 

" I was one morning aroused by the bustle 
and loud voices of strangers, and, child as I was, 
soon discovered, iirom the disordered looks and 
anxious movements of those around me, that 
something very unusual must have occurred to 
disturb a household on all occasions so orderly 
and well arranged, that I was its most unruly 
member. I need not relate the various little 
circumstances which I could at such an age. but 
faintly imderstand ; suffice it to say, sir, that on 
the previous evening my noble father had, ac- 
cording to custom, ventured on the lake, — that 
in endeavouring to recover an oar which had 
slipped from his hand, he had overbalanced 
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himself, and before they who had witiiessed the 
accident could render assistance, he had sunk 
beneath the waters, nor was it until all hope of 
recovery was gone that the lifeless corpse was 
conveyed to its chamber ! 

*^ The pageantry of a rich man's funeral, such, 
moreover, as befitted the rank of my father, 
made perhaps greater impression on my infant 
mind than did the actual loss I had sustained, 
of which I could then form very little concep- 
tion ; but what the more sensibly affected me 
was my removal with my mother from the scenes 
of childhood to a humble cottage &i remote 
from the spot of my former enjoyments. I have 
since learnt the sad cause of this removal in a 
truth from which 1 may date the curse that ^has 
embittered every hour of my existence. 

" For some years we resided at the cottage at 

B , and I was well nigh reconciled to the 

change; but my spirit was too fiery for the 
gentle control of a mother on whom affliction 
weighed so heavily, and in spite of my oft-re- 
newed entreaties, not unaccompanied with the 
most violent threats, I at length became a pupil 
«t a school in the immediate neighbourhood. 
IHere, as I was not without some talents, my 
abilities soon obtained for me a position which 
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nourished the dispositions I had manifested from 
my cradle. I was haughty and oyerbearing to 
all whom I considered my inferiors, (there were 
few who did not faU witWn my definition of 
inferiority,) and no wonder that I became an 
object of fear and hatred, always involved in 
some quarrel with my companions. 

"' I had but one in the whole school whom I 
could call my friend, and he, like myself, was a 
bully ! — ^ pares cum paribus^* — ^you, sir, will 
remember the proverb. The establishment was 
conducted by a clergyman, who was no less dis- 
tinguished for his simple piety than he was for 
his superior scholarship, and it was under his 
guidance, added to the instructions of a mother, 
that I acquired that head-knowledge of the 
Scriptures which has excited your attention. 

Would that Dr. Gr had alike had power to 

teach the heart ! But grace must do its work ; 
the ^ stony heart must be made flesh,' ere the 
seed sown can bring forth fruit. Mine, indeed, 
has been barren ground, and though the seed 
did spring up and exist awhile, it soon died 
away, * because it lacked moisture.* 

'' I had been at the school about three years 
when one of my companions who, from his 
amiable disposition, was a general favourite, and 
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who on that very account was an object of my 
deadtiest hatred, so that I never let an opportu- 
nity escape of causing him some annoyance, 
goaded by my reputed insults, ventured to strike 
me, and for which he was loudly cheered by 
those who witnessed the act. The result was, as 
you may suppose, an appeal to physical strength ; 
but you can hardly enter into my feelings when, 
in answer to my challenge, he replied, * Prove 
your title to the name you bear and I'm ready, 
but not till then ! I'm not going to fight with a 

— r . . . 

"What subsequently passed I know not! the 
words have haunted me through life, they haunt 
me even now, on my death-bed, and no wonder^ 
therefore, if, at the time they were first uttered, 
my senses left me ! Guided by the influence of 
passions which I have never learnt to master, I 
soon reached my mother's cottage to demand of 
her the meaning of the language which had been 
used towards me, the import of which I suffi- 
ciently understood. She tried to calm me, but 
I was furious, rage almost checked my utterance, 
and rendered me still more ungovernable . • . till, 
like a madman I seized her to whom I owed my 
being with the grasp of a maniac. 

* 4ie # ile * 
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" Let me, sir, draw a veil over this scene of 
my life ! Though she lingered long, my mother 
never recovered from the violence which I had 
offered her ; and ere long I went forth on the 
wide world with a curse, infinitely heavier and 
more deeply branded than that of Cain, upon my 
brow, so that in the eyes of all who gazed at me 
I saw, or fancied I saw, that I was marked out 
as the Matricide /** . . . 

The man's powers of articulation seemed utterly 
to have failed him when he arrived at this stage 
of his narrative ! Large drops of perspiration 
stood upon his brow, and for some moments he 
appeared to be hov3ring on the confines of time 
and eternity. A few words of prayer answered 
the end in affording a temporary calm, but I saw 
that it would be, perhaps, fatal to allow him to 
resume his narrative in his exhausted condition, 
although he manifested a desire to do so. I 
accordingly left him for the day with the promise 
of seeing him before long. 

August 30. Found W b much changed 

in the lapse of a few hours. The scene of yes- 
terday has left him in a most feeble state, and it 
may be has hastened on the event which is near 
at hand. He was sensibly alive to his enfeebled 
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oonditioD^ and seemed to read in my looks that 
I observed the alteration. 

" You see a difference in me, sir, since yester- 
day/' was his remark ; " it will soon be all over ! 
I have just been reading the 51st Psalm, and it 
has given me comfort, because it so exactly ex- 
presses my state ! Oh that God may accept the 
only sacrifice I can offer, ' a broken spirit and a 
contrite heart ;* but dare I — can I hope that he 
wUl ?'' 

After such words of consolation as I judged 
he stood most in need of, he interrupted me by 
saying, '' I am now going, sir, to resume the his- 
tory which my feeUngs prevented me from con- 
tinuing yesterday ; and though it is little better 
than an every-day tale of crime and its conse- 
quent misery, it will nevertheless enable you to 
judge how deep must be my guilt in the sight 
of God/' 

" I think, for your sake, W b, I must not 

allow you to continue your story to-day ; much 
as I ^ould be interested you are evidently un- 
equal to the task. The excitement of yesterday 
has been too much for you ! Let your thoughts 
and meditations be rather fixed on Him whom 
you have so grievously sinned against. ... .If 
God should, in his mercy, spare you, I shall be 
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able, another time, to hear the sequel of your 
wanderings." . . . 

" No doubt you are right, sir ; I \rill pray for 
pardon and peace . . . it is all I want !" . . . 

September 2nd. J W ^b has remained 

much in the same hopeless state, with no pros- 
pect of ultimate recovery, but still in full posses- 
sion of his faculties. To-day he resumed bis 
story as follows. 

" Without wearying you, sir, with the account 
of my birth which I received from my poor 
mother, I learnt that the language which had so 
aroused my ungovernable passion had not been 
applied to me without some cause. 

'^ The nobleman whom I had been taught to 
call father was indeed such, but my mother, who, 
from circumstances I need not detail, had con- 
sented to a private marriage with him, never dis* 
covered, until after his death, that his former 
wife was still Uving ! Such a discovery, as you 
may easily conceive, gave a shock to a delicate 
mind which would of itself have shortened the 
cour§e of my widowed-mother'^s life, even had not 
my brutal violence hastened on the event. 

^^ After her death my situation was indeed 
critical ; to return to a school which I had so 
abruptly left was of course out of the question, 
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and scarcely had I seen the remains of one, the 
only tie which bound me to earth, deposited in 

the peaceful churchyard of B , than, with 

the little property of which I found myself pos- 
sessed, I sailed forth on the wide ocean of the 
world, wanting the only helm which might have 
enabled me to avoid its quicksands, self-control ! 

'^ True that I was not without some principles 
of religion; they had been instilled into my 
youthftil mind with too much care not to find 
some lodgement, and under other circumstances 
it might have performed its legitimate office ; but 
in my case religion had a doubly ungenial soil 
to contend against, and thus the blade no sooner 
appeared than it mthered away. 

^'like others, lefk as I was, their own master, 
I first directed my steps to the metropolis* In 
my sixteenth year, though tall and manly-look- 
ing for my age, and beyond my years in appear- 
ance, I was soon familiar with every description 
of vice which there meets one at every step in its 
various forms. It was not strange that a temper 
such as mine, looking only at the passion of the 
moment, should, amidst such temptations, have 
given full license to its natural tendency. A 
feeling of pride at first prevented me from 
mingling with all with whom I came in contact. 
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and I drew, as I vainly imagined, a line of sepa-v 
ration between the various shades of vice. I; 
soon found, however, that such in reality is a 
distinction without a difference, as I sunk lower , 
and lower into the vortex of sin. 

'' After some months* indulgence in such a 
course, you will not wonder, sir, that my fund of 
money was well nigh exhausted, and I began 
seriously to meditate on a departure from the 
scene of my iniquities, when a circumstance 
occurred which hastened that departure, and in a 
manner I had little anticipated. A robbery had , 
been committed by some of my former com- 
panions, attended with the most violent outrage, 
and suspicions rested upon me as an accomplice, 
though in this case at least, however guilty in 
others, I was innocent; yet with my previous 
bad character I dared not face the accusation, 
and my only chance of escape was in immediate 
flight. 

I succeeded, after much difficulty, in reaching 
a western port, where, as though providentially, 
I found a company seeking recruits to supply 
the vacancies in a regiment then in Ireland, on 
the eve of embarking for foreign service. . Thank- 
fully did I embrace the opportunity thus afforded 
me, and in a few weeks was tossing on the dark 
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waters of the AUantio^ an exile from the land of 
my birth without the prospect of return. 

''I had, perhaps, little to regret in leaving it, 
the only being who could have bound me to it 
had been sacrificed to my brutality, and though 
her lips, ere they were silent in death, had pro- 
nounced my forgiveness, the curse of a mother's 
blood accompanied me whithersoever I went. 

'^ The discipline to which I was necessarily 
subject in my new condition as a soldier accorded 
ill with the uncontrolled fancies by which I had 
hitherto been led, and it was some time before I 
could bring myself to bear the yoke thus imposed 
upon me ; but yet, sir, what with the new scenes 
which an Indian service opened upon me and 
the exciting life I then led, I contrived, if not to 
avoid any actual breach of duty, at all events to 
escape punishment on account of it ; and in the 
exercise of those talents with which nature had 
endowed me and art subsequently cultivated, I 
succeeded in my new sphere of action to a de- 
gree which I had no right to anticipate. 

" I must pass over the next ten years of my 
life, during which I experienced few changes 
beyond the ordinary routine of military life, and 
if I was not happy, as I could little expect to be 

hilst haunted with an accusing conscience, I 

I 
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was at least contented^ and I tmst thankful for 
what I was in the enjoyment of. 

" You may wonder, sir, that my unruly pas- 
sions so patiently submitted to the control they 
were subjected to ; imd though their occasional 
outbreaks often caused me much trouble, it is a 
wonder even to myself that they did not long 
before lead to the disastrous consequences which 
at length ensued. 

" A trifling dispute had arisen between two 
privates in the company to which I belonged, and 
I was appointed, by mutual consent, to decide 
the point in contention. My decision involved 
me, certainly without any fault on my part, in a 
quarrel with the man against whom I had pro- 
nounced, and for some days he sought every 
opportunity with a view, apparently, of inducing 
me to commit some outrage which might bring 
me under the censure of my superiors. His 
object was at length gained, though in a way 
which he could little have anticipated. His in- 
sinuations on what he termed ' my want of spirit' 
in the presence of two of my comrades, brought 
on the collision which I had strenuously endea- 
voured to avoid, and unable any longer to bear 
his provocations, I lost all self-command, and* 
in the struggle inflicted a wound whiehj,^ 
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though not fatal^ eyentually disabled him for 
life. To escape the punishment inevitably 
awaiting me I availed myself of the assist- 
ance of a fellow-soldier and deserted, with, 
however^ scarcely the shadow of a hope that I 
could ultimately quit the country with my life. 
For weeks did I lay concealed at no great dis- 
tance from our quarters, as I naturally concluded 
I Aould thus best escape detection. We were 
stationed at Madras, and knowing the difficulty 
I should experience, amounting almost to an im- 
possibility, in finding a passage &om that port, I 
conoeived the daring project of crossing the 
country some hundreds of miles, I believe, sir, 
nearly 700, in order to reach Bombay. 

" lo carry my plan into execution I assumed 
the native dress, and with the money which, as 
a servant to one of the officers of our company 
added to my pay, I had managed to save, I set 
out on my perilous undertaking, being aided in 
my escape by the kind offices of those who had 
witnessed the £ray, and who knew the provoca- 
tion I had received. 

^' It would, sir, fill a volume to give even an 
cmtline of my various and multiplied sufferings. 
^My principal fears on first setting out arose from 
^laeeting with the numerous bands of Looties, or 

I 2 
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robbers, which infested the country ; but whether 
the meanness of my appearance disarmed thek 
cupidity, or my way-worn aspect excited theit 
compassion, they proved more my friends th«ft 
my foes, and to them was I often indebted for It 
meal and shelter. 

'' After five months of privation and suffering, 
such as perhaps scarcely ever yet fell to the lot 
of man, I succeeded in reaching the place of my 
destination, and by dint of muchentreaty obtained 
permission to work my passage to England in a 
homeward-bound cotton ship. My reason for 
thus keeping up the semblance of poverty was, 
that (with a pinidence, for which you will hardly 
give me credit,) I might husband my little pro- 
perty until my arrival in England, which, after 
an absence of nearly twelve years, I succeeded 
in reaching. 

'' My first business on my arrival was to seek 
out some remote spot where I mighty under an 
assumed name, do something to earn a liveli- 
hood ; and I know not by what singular fatality 

I settled down in the village of S , about 

two miles distant from the abode of my infancy. 

'^ Strange, indeed I have reason to say, are the 
ways of Providence, at least so they oftimes ap- 
pear to short-sighted man, whose observatioiu 
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c(mfined within the horizon of his own narrow 
^le, make him forget that he himself is hut 
« speck amidst the myraids that surround him, 
l^d thus he fancies that hut for him the world 
jDiiist stand sdll ! Whilst I had heen performing 
my part in the country to which my own impru- 
dences had banished me, things had gone on 
their usual and regular course in the land of my 
birth ; and yet I was surprised at the changes 
which had taken place^ because I considered my- 
self bound up in them. 

" The possessor of what I considered my birth- 
right^ was the very man who in answer to my 
acAool boy's challenge^ had dared to taunt me 
with illegitimacy^ and was thus the cause of my 
subsequent misfortunes ! 

''The feelings of bitterness and disappointment, 
which arose on my making this discovery, you 
can perhaps have some idea of by placing your- 
self, sir, in imagination in my condition; but 
the baser passions which raged within me can 
be known only to Him 'who searcheth the 
AeartsJ 

" Happily, prudence when least expected came 
- to my aid, and the hardships which I had under- 
gone, whilst they had so changed my outward 
^ man that I should have been unrecognized by 
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my former acquaintances, had also, from the 
mental anxiety with which they had been attended, 
in sodie degree produced a change in the inner 
man, and thus saved me &om an untimely end. 

" His succession to the title and the propeorty 
was nothing out of the usual course of such 
things ; he, being the nearest of kin, had by the 
failure of other issue inherited the property, and 
thus obtained possession of what I can never 
cease to think as moralltf, though not perhaps 
legally, mine ! 

'^ As regarded my actual age, being then only in 
my thirtieth year, I was as one may say alinost 
in the prime of life ; although early ^ssipation, 
added to the causes before mentioned, made me 
appear a much older man than I in reality was. 

" It was some time before I could make up my 
mind as to what I should engage in for my Ai- 
ture support ; but at length, after much diseou* 
ragement, and many obstacles which I had little 
foreseen, I succeeded almost beyond my hopes 
in estabUshing myself as a schoolmaster in what 
I may truly call my native village ; and small as 
the remuneration was which I derived from this 
occupation, it nevertheless enabled me to obtain 
a living without greatly trenching on the stock I 
had laid by, and which I carefully hoarded up 
against the day of sickness or adversity. 
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'^ For a time fortune seemed to smile upon me ; 
my own conscience^ however, was my perpe- 
taal scourge; and, added to the vision which 
sleeping or waking had haunted me for nearly 
fifteen years, I had now an additional torment in 
the fear of discovery and consequent punishment 
as a deserter. As, however, five years rolled on 
and brought with them an increase of prosperity, 
my little school being in a somewhat flourishing 
condition, I indulged the hope that, troublous as 
had hitherto been the voyage of life, I had 
glided into tranquil waters, and should at length 
l)e permitted to reach the haven in safety and 
]»eace. 

*' This hope was perhaps fostered by the circum- 
stance of my having about four years after my 
settling at 8 ■ , been united to an amiable 
"Woman, of whom I can only say, that for the time 
^e were permitted to remain together she was all 
that an affectionate wife could be, though my 
"Wayward temper and sudden bursts of passion, 
added to an increasing irritability of disposition 
"which daily seemed to grow upon me, often 
called upon her to exercise that christian meek- 
:ness which was her characteristic grace. She 
^ed abotit two years aflier our marriage, and 
^ough her loss fell heavily upon me^ 'twas for 
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her a mercifdl exchange, for her gentle disposi- 
tion^ ill-fitted to contend with calamity^ must 
have sunk in the waves of adversity, which I 
have since had to encounter, and which shortly 
after her death opened in full tide upon me. 

'' I had seldom made my appearance in the vil- 
lage since the event which I have just related, 
when I was one day required to do so on urgent 
business. In my way to the quarter where my 
engagement was, I was attracted by a crowd of 
persons anxiously perusing a notice which has 
just been posted on the Market House; and 
prompted by curiosity I crossed over to learn its 
contents. Had any bystander observed my agi- 
tation, immediate detection must have been the 
consequence; it was a list of deserters from ilk 
service f and foremost on the Ust stood the name 

which I had formerly borne, H H , with 

a full description of my person, the date of my 
desertion, and imder the head of '^remarks,** 
'' supposed to be Uving somewhere in the county 
of W ," the very county where I then re- 
sided. 

" My tale, sir, now is soon told. I saw it was 
useless to struggle on, / was doomed, and as my 
last chance, I immediately quitted the 
which had so long sheltered me, with barely 
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means of subsistence for a few months ; once 
more a houseless wanderer, to he hunted down at 
every stage where I ventured to think of obtain- 
ing a resting^lace. 

'^ For three long years have I thus wandered 
under every disguise that my ingenuity could 
adopt, — ^three weary years of the deepest and most 
heart-rending sufifering, the casual dependant 
upon the half- withheld alms of those who spumed 
me as they gave, and oftimes exposed to the 
muttered curse of others whom I wearied with 
my importunities, when a morsel of bread would 
have been to me a greater blessing than heaps 
of untold gold ! 

" Truly I can say, sir, that I have suflfered 
l^mger and thirst, cold and nakedness in their 
most hideous forms ; and if suffering on earth 
eould expiate the crimes which on earth have 
been committed, surely the sin of the Matricide , 
heinous as it is must be, atoned for. . . . 

"' It iB now some months since I reached this 
town, aiM^hilst nature could support me I have 
crawled &om door to door in search of food. 
This mode of subsistence could not of course last 
long after all that I had previously undergone, 
although, as you may see from the shattered 
wreck which now remains, I could once boast of 

I 5 
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a hardy and vigorous firame ; and now the cares 
which have so deeply furrowed my hrow, have 
given their aid to the work which is going on 
within. . • . 

" I lingered awhile in utter destitution from the 
effects of disease, in a hovel not far from hence, 
until removed by the parish authorities to the 
chamber in which you now see me ; and here am 
I . . . the offspring of rank . . . once the che- 
rished object of the noblest of the land." • . . 

The man's excitement as he uttered this last^ 
half soliloquy, half complaint, prevented him — 
from proceeding farther, whilst the rolling of liii^ 
eye showed n^e that for a moment reason had de«^ 
parted. Willi a sudden struggle he rose in hi^ 
bed ; but the exertion was too much for his ex— — 
hausted strength, and his head sunk on his chest— 
Soon after I had replaced him in his origina 
position he had calmed down, and as he feebl 
extlsnded his hand faintly whispered, 

'' Forgive me, sir ; I am thankful for what 
have . . . far, far better than I have had fc^'X 
years . . . and infinitely more than I deserve 
. . but I shall not want it long . . . O, thea-i 
I could feel the assurance of pardon for what :£>£ 

past . • . but . . ." 

# # # * * 
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Sept 4. The lamp of life still bums in J- 



W , but 'tis fast flickering away. This 

morning the poor sufferer was much easier . . . 
He lay with his bible opened before him^ in 
which he had been reading the fifth chapter of 
theBomans. . . • 

Aflter my spiritual offices were ended, and I 
was about to leave him> he fsdndy said, '' You 
will perhaps, sir, never hear my voice again . . . 
and I owe you much for your comforting visits. 
. . . Should you ever pass through the quiet 

Uttle churchyard of B , you will see a grave 

distinguiished only by a single headstone bear- 
ing the name of H , there sleeps the 

^ctim of the Matricide /" 

# * « # « 
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Aug. 13. * * * * 

What a daily round of painfal duty is mine ! 
what misery ! what broken hearts is it my lot to. 
come into contact with ! No sooner is one sad 
scene ended than another presents itself upon the 
stage, and oftimes their continued occurrence 
comes with such force upon me, that I almost 
envy those strong temperaments which are little 
susceptible of impression from the miseries which 
they are called upon to witness ! 

They say that medical men by long practice 
become insensible to anything approaching to 
sympathy in bodily ailments ; and in real truth 
such sympathy would unfit them for the duties 
of their profession ; — ^but theirs is mere physical 
nerve, and whilst that from daily exercise be- 
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comes a second nature^ I can testify from per- 
sonal knowledge that they are not insensible to 
those holier emotions which moves them to 
'^ weep with those that weep!' And yet how 
many times have I wished that such physical 
fortitude might infuse itself into our moral con- 
stitution, that whilst at times we of the clerical 
profession are unavoidably the spectators of the 
most heart-rending sorrows, we might be able on 
such occasions so to control the feelings as not 
to be unfitted for other and more active duties. 
I have wished, in short, that the physical nerve 
might be transferred from matter to mind, so 
that the work in which we are engaged might be 
more efficiently performed, from the absence of 
those emotions which frequently render us une- 
qual to the task. 

And yet who can tell how much good our 
sympathy effects, — ^how it enables us to afford 
that peculiar consolation which the case may 
require ! — what is deficient in one respect is 
more than compensated for in another; — and 
if there be times and seasons when our sym- 
pathy with the affliction is such as to prevent 
our adopting the active remedy which may ap- 
pear needful, there is yet a pleasing result in the 
act that our very weakness becomes perfect 
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Strength in the hands of Him who overrales all 
for good. 

But a casual observer may say, " Why com- 
plain of sympathy ? 'tis one of the holiest feel- 
ings of our nature:" — ^we grant it, and God 
forbid we should say one word to weaken its 
ties, or loosen its bands ! All we now speak of 
is its excess ;— all we have at times wished for 
was its restraint within due limits, in those who 
are compelled by their position to apply the 
probing-knife, lest they handle it unsteadily to 
the injury of the patient under their care. 

Too often have I felt this — too often has 
it been my lot to mourn oyer this excess of sen- 
sibility — (and I know such to have been the 
complaint of many of my brethren in the mi- 
nistry) — so that we could not do what we would 
because of the wounds which we have been com- 
pelled to unclose. Little does the world know 
of the misery which it falls to the lot of those 
who " wait upon the altar," to behold ; little do 
those who are blessed (may we not without 
being deemed uncharitable say cursed ?) with all 
that this world affords ; little do such know of 
the sad scenes which our office compels us to 
witness ! 

And they are not solitary instances ; it is not 
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" here a little and there a little" but link after 
link appears until the chain grows interminable, 
and we see the curse first pronounced upon man 

every hour receive its fulfilment ! 

***** 

How frequently at the close of a day's labour 
do I feel the inadequacy of my endeavours as 
regards certain individual cases to which my 
professional duty has called me ! — a vague inde- 
finite somewhat which tells me that I have not 
done all that I could : sure I am that the mo- 
tive was not wanting; but misery in such 
hideous forms has quite unnerved me> has acted 
as a too-powerful check, and the needful reproof 
has been withheld from a too great sympathy in 
the woes and sorrows of one's fellow-men. What 
those sorrows have been, it were vain to hope 
that my pen could indite ; my brethren in the 
ministry can well comprehend to what I allude ; 
the Christian who knows his own heart can 
understand; the casual reader may imagine; 

but actual experience alone can fully unfold. 

♦ * * * * 

August 16. — '* Forgive me, sir, for summon- 
mg you to my bed-side at so late an hour . . . 
I should not have thought of asking for you to- 

7 
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night . . . but they told me it was your lecture 
evening, and that you never refused to see any 
poor sufferer who wanted consolation ^ 

" Nor do I, my poor friend ; but you ap- 
peared to have rallied when I saw you in the 
morning ; do you feel weaker this evening ?" 

" Much .... very much feebler, Bir, . . . , 
the hand of death has long been upon me .... 

but now it feels colder than ever O that 

it had pleased God that I should once more 
look upon my beloved child ! . . . she does not 
know where I am, nor do I wish her to ; . . . . 
hitherto I have carefully concealed from her the 
extremity of want and distress to which I have 
been reduced^ but .... she ought to know it 
at last .... it would be a bitter pang to her 
should I close my eyes amongst strangers^ and 
she not by to soothe the dying pillow of her 
aged parent " 

" Then I suppose you wish your child to be 
sent for ?" 

" I do, sir, .... and yet what good can it 
do me now ? it will soon be over ! — something 
tells me it will not be long before the welcome 
messenger arrives to summon me to the land 
where sorrow will cease for ever ! God Jknoweth 
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mine has been a rough voyage here ; but the 
sight of the haven almost makes me forget the 
perils of the ocean I have passed over. . . , /' 

" Are you so satisfied, H , with the pros- 
pect before you^ as to be assured that the haven 
to which you are fast hastening will be to you 
the haven of peace ?" 

^' I have scarcely a doubt on the subject now ! 
there was a time when such a termination to my 
earthly course had little place in my thoughts, 
Trfien surrounded by wealthy and in the midst of 
all that the men of this world esteem happiness^ 
I looked not beyond the present ; but blessed be 
God a change has passed over me .... I have 
awoke from my dream .... and after all I 
have gone through on earthy I cannot think that 
Gted will really cast me off!" 

" But remember, H- — , that earthly suffer- 
ing is no proof of pardon with God ; if that be 
all you have to rest upon, your foundation is far 
from being a safe one. ..." 

"No, sir, I do not rest entirely on that, — ^my 

hopes are better founded " 

* * ♦ * * 

Such is an outline of the conversation which I 
had this evening with J - H- , a man 

whose appearance has excited the attention of 
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all the authorities of the house, where he was 
admitted only two days since. In a state bor- 
dering on starvation, he applied for relief at its 
doors, and before that casual aid could be admi- 
nistered, had sunk down in a state of irrecoverable 
exhaustion in the presence of those to whom his 
application was made. Common humanity could 
not withstand an appeal more touching than the 
most affecting language, and by order of the 
guardians he was removed to the probation 
ward, until he might be in some measure suffi- 
ciently restored to proceed on his journey. 
Such a restoration, however, never took place. 
Continued privation had finished the work which 
a series of ti'oubles had long since commenced, 
and the bed on which he was laid when he est- 
tered the workhouse of W ■ ■ was to him the 
bed of death. He was sixty-three years of age, 
as I afterwards learnt ; but even the appearance 
of that age was added to by the ravages which 
want and sickness had made ! Years do not 
always bring the semblance of age; for who 
that has passed through the vale of temporal suf- 
fering — ^who that has experienced the sad reverse 
firom ease and plenty to disquietude and penury, 
or has witnessed this change in the case of ano* 
ther, but knows that one month's existeneo in 
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sach a condition will do the work of years! 
However great the mere physical powers may 
be^ the mind receives from such an adjunct little 
assistance^ but, on the contrary, afiSiction brings 
&.e most powerful physical matter under its en- 
tire subjection; the strongest man becomes a 
mere child when acted on by a *' mind diseased," 
and not even the fullest consolations of religion 
oan in any way enable the mere animal frame 
to bear up under accumulated trial. 

August 16. — I have just dispatched a sum- 
mons to the daughter of J H , 

written at his request. 

He appeared much in the same state when I 
saw him this morning, though evidently fast 
approaching his end. His mind is apparently 
calm, and resigned to the change which awaits 
him. . • . 

**...! hinted to you last night, sir, that I 
wished my child to be sent for .... it will be 
a sad meeting when she arrives, for how little 
does she suspect the condition in which her poor 
Mhet now lies .... what trouble has my dis* 
appearance cost her ! .... foolish, foolish 
man to quit .... but no matter, ^twill soon be 
all known . . . ." 

" Will you write to her for me ?— do not tell 
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her where I am ; but only say I am ill, very ill, 
and that if she does not hasten she will not xe* 

ceive my dying blessing She gave me a 

home, but I could not bear the thought of eat- 
ing my child's bread .... I — ^who, though 
unwillingly, deprived her of the patrimony to 
which she was entitled. . . . Her address 
is ." 

'^ Has she the means of coming to you with- 
out delay ?" 

*' O yes, sir, she is placed far above want, 
though she has no cause to be grateful tome 
for it ... . my child • . . , who ought now 
to take her place amongst the noblest of the 
land ! ... if I had but strength to tell you 
all you would indeed mourn with me ... • but 

God's will be done !" 

« « # # # 

August 18th.— -This is the second day since I 
dispatched my letter, summoning the daughter 
of J H — — - to the bedside of her dy- 
ing father, and on my return home from a 
crowded meeting, I was informed by my servant 
that a lady was anxiously awaiting my return. 
I found her a person of agreeable manners and 
prepossessing appearance, about thirty-five years 
of age. She was dressed in deep mourning, and 
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although great agitation was visible in the ex- 
pression of her countenance^ yet that expression 
wore an air of sweetness, which, when unruffled 
by inward distress, gave its possessor a peculiar 
charm. 

*' I believe I am addressing the Bev. Mr. 

C , from whom I yesterday received this 

letter ?" 

" Your name is then ." 

** It is, sir ; you have written to me of my 
father, .... can you bring me to him ? . . . . 
How long have I been seeking him, and now 
perhaps it is too late ^ 

" Calm yourself, madam .... your father 
is alive, though I do not imagine he will be 
spared to you long ; he was very weak when I 
saw him this morning." 

" But where is he ? — how came you to know 
zny address ? . . . • did he bid you to write to 
me ? Oh ! in mercy tell me — tell me all, 
sir! ... . 

One after another did question succeed ques- 
tion, nor could agitation allow her to wait for 
my reply ; with some difficulty I at length re- 
strained it, and principally by showing her how 
necessary it was in the present state of her 
parent that she should control her feelings. 
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" I will try to be calm, sir ; ^ . . but you 
oannot enter into my feelings : you do not know 
what it is to have a father, the fondest, the most 
devoted child ever knew, dying of a broken 
heart; — that is his disease — that is the secret 
worm which is preying upon him ! — long has it 
been at work, and now its task is ahnost accom- 
plished .... lead me to him ! . • . . lead 
me at once ! . . . . where is he ?-^perhaps here 
in your house .... sir, do not let me go 
distracted .... there has already been mad- 
ness enough in one family !" 

^' He is not in this house ; however he is in 
good hands, though not perhaps where you ex- 
pect to see him : every attention, believe me, is 

paid to his wants ;— at present he is ■ ; 

but you had better come with me : I will go first 
and prepare him for your visit." 

'' But tell me where he is, sir ! I can bear 
anything now • • • . I am quite calm .... 
indeed I am !" 

Never did a countenance so contradict an as- 
sertion ; and when in reply to her earnest en-^ 
treaties, and with a view of getting over, as it 
were, the climax before she ventured to approach 
the sick man, I told her that her father was an 
inmate of the W Union House, a shud- 
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der Tisi1)l7 passed oyer her frame^ as with an 
unnatural energy she exclaimed, " My God ! 
.... is it come to this ! my father the tenant 
of a workhouse 1 .... it cannot be ! • . • my 
father to die as a common pauper • , • • this 
is bitter ! . . . . this is the severest trial of all ! 
. . . '' But" (she added after a pause) '^ he can 
be removed ! — ^Yes, I have money . . . more than 
enough for his wants ; — I will have him removed 
at once ! — O do not delay ! . . . . lead me to 
him .... every moment may be fatal !" 

Eager as she was, and almost vain as appear- 
ed the task of contending with her, I was bound 
to restrain, as far as I could, the exhibition of 
those feelings which would have been attended 
with the most fatal results to her dying parent. 

Not without much difficulty did I at length 
partially succeed, and by the time we had 
reached the house, though still deeply affected, 
and almost ashamed to be seen entering its thresh- 
old, she had so tax mastered the violence of her 
agitation, that after a short preparation of the 
sufferer for the interview, she was allowed to 
enter the sick man's chamber. 
My child !' — 
My father !"— 

These were the only sounds which for a sea- 
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son broke the solemn stillness. The virit of the 
daughter was but the parting one ; for this even- 
ing, perhaps hastened on by the excitement of 
again beholding his child, death released her 
parent from his sufferings, and his last wish was 
gratified, that he might die in the arms of his 
child. She never left his side from the moment 
she was first admitted, and though pressed to 
take the food of which she so manifestly stood 
in need, every request of the kind was met with 
a thankful but firm refusal ; — her only care was 
to attend to the last wants of her dying father — 
her baud supplied the moisture to his parched 
lips — the same filial hand arranged the sufferer's 
pillow, and if/ as was the case, he was unable 
to speak his thanks, or express the consolation 
he felt that these of&ces were performed by the 
only being who could have soothed the last mo- 
ments of his suffering humanity, — the look 
which glanced from his languid eye showed how 
much those sufferings were softened down by the 
presence of his only child. 

Such a bond as exists between parent and 
child must be felt and experienced in order to 
be fully understood; there is a chain whose 
every link has been forged in the fire of deep 
affection ! — ^no selfishness can rust those links 
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or weaken their power of tenacity,— no unthank- 
fiilness — ^no unkindness — not even disobedience 
or the coldest ingratitude of which human na- 
man nature is capable can loosen them; — death 
alone can sever the ties, and even then, if here 
hallowed by the> sweet influences of religion, the 
last enemy but prevails for a season in separat- 
ing what shall again be firmly re-united and re- 
organized in a land where disunion and separa- 
tion are alike unknown. 

I have always lingered on the doctrine of 
mutual recognition in a future state, as one of 
tue most consoliug to the Christian in his most 
trying hours of bereavement. The feeling which 
prompted David to take comfort when he ex~ 
cliuuied, "' I shall go to him, but he cannot re- 
turn to me," is one which we conceive to be 
instilled into the believer's bosom by a God of 
infinite love. Otherwise death were indeed an 
enemy instead of a welcome friend, and we can 
hardly conceive of any severer pang short of 
perpetual exclusion from the presence of God 
Bnd the Lamb, and the stings of conscience for 
opportunities lost anu mercies despised, than 
the knowledge, which we shall doubtless possess, 
that W8 are eternally separated firom those whoso 
pure affection solaced us in the toilsome journey 
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of life, and shed light on a path which, deprived 

of it, would have been dark and lonesome. On 

the other hand, what joy is there in the saddest 

hour, when the heart is bleeding for those who 

have " outrun us to the sepulchre," to rest upon 

the assurance that hereafter parent and ohildi 

husband and wife, brother and sister, Mend and 

friend, shall share in uninterrupted interoonrae, 

that communion which the grave has, though 

but for a little season, broken up. 

• * * « ♦ 

August 19th. — ^I this morning had a short in- 
terview with the daughter of H , who has 

taken up her abode in quiet lodgings, there to 
remain until after the last sad rites have been 
solemnized over the remains of her departed 
parent. On my briefly alluding to the circnm- 
stances which had brought him to the union, she 
observed, — 

'' Ah ! sir, you little know the changes to 
which he and I have been obliged to submit 
Could you know what we have undergone, and 
from what a position in society we have beea 
cast down, you would not wonder that he whom 
you have so kindly interested yourself for, was 
unable any longer to bear up against the waves 
which opposed him. 
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''Thank God, he has done with all now! 
Care and sorrow will neyer more vex him, and 
the cold grave in which he is soon to rest will 
be a more welcome pillow than he has rested on 
for many, many years.'' 

'' Of what kind, then, have his sufferings been 
to have produced such an impression ? Surely 
the mere loss of wealth could not — — " 

" Not, sir, the loss of wealth so much as the 
sorrows which sprang out of it. Before I leave 
thb place to resume those duties which this sad 
event has interrupted, I may perhaps be able to 
give you an outline of our afiOictions ; even if it 
do not interest you, it will at least prove to you 
that your sympathy is not lost. You have 
shown kindness to the stranger and his offspring, 
and in this cold world it is rare to find one who 
can prove himself a friend without some motive 
or some selfish end." 

'' That is a sweeping condemnation, and how* 
ever in one sense it may be true of the men of 
the world, you must not forget that there is a 
class who are bound by a constraining tie to 
' weep with those that weep,' and bear one ano- 
ther's burdens." 

" There are doubtless such — I thank God 
there are^ — ^but I b«ve known few of this etase ! 

K 2 
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Amongst those with whom my lot in life has 
been cast, I have witnessed none of those holier 
feelings of which you speak. I have seen ite 
crowd of parasites who swarmed like locn^ 
around whilst there was anything to be gained ; 
all smiles, all professions of devoted friendship, 
whilst prosperity shed its golden beams on our 
path ; bat the moment the cloud supervened— 
the moment a doubt or a whisper was breathed 
that a change was on the eve of approach — that 
moment the cold look, or worse them this, the 
cutting sarcasm in the expression of a cold 
and mawkish pity was considered the only re* 
turn which these wretches were called upon to 
make. Is it not enough, sir, to compel me to 
pass a sweeping condemnation, speaking as I do 
from such sad and bitter experience ? He wiio 
is now at rest owned it and felt it, and lived 
, long enough to curse the folly which brought 
him to become not only the witness, but the 
unwilling fosterer, of such detestable selfish- 
ness ! 

* * * * . . f 

" You shall judge for yourself," she resumed, 
after this outbreak had relieved itself in a flood 
of tears at the thought of what her father had 
undergone ;— " you shall'judg^ for ^^urself wheioi 
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ftequainted with the circumstatices which make 
me thus speak. I am now alone in the world,, 
though. not unprovided for; and had tny dear 
parent been contented to share my means, he 
might yet be alive .... but ... no, I would 
not bring him back — the wreck was sorely shat- 
tered, but, thank God, it has at length reached 
the harbour." 

** Your means, then, are sufficient to have 
kept your parent above want ; how did he come 
to sach.a state of destitution V 
. >' Simply because no one knew where he was ; 
bat that forms the sad sequel to this narrative, 
and I cannot enter upon it now. Other things 
ctemand my thoughts, smd I must rely on your 
kindness to assist the orphan stranger in the 
sad duty which she has to fulfil. I wish every- 
thing to be done which is needful to show a 
proper respect to the memory of one so dear to 
me ; for though, by a strange combination of 
events^ he has died in a workhouse, he must 
not at least be buried like a pauper ! . • . Oh ! 
the idea is too painful to think of . . . to me it 
seems as some horrid dream .... but, alas! 
it is a sad reality ! Yes ! he is dead .... be 
died in a workhouse !** 
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'* Do you still pereist in yonr intention of 
following the sad procession to the grare ?^ 

" And why should I not ? — ^why should I be 
deprived of the melancholy satisfaction of seeing 
him decentiy laid in his last resting-place ? — 
yes, let tiie tears of an affectionate child hallow 
the grave of an only parent, whose every anxiety 
in life was for those dependent upon him.'' 

*' My wish to dissuade you from it is simply 
lest the scene should be too overpowering for 
you under the painM circumstances with which 
his death has been attended* It is only from a 
kind motive that I have ventured to touch np<m 
the subject ; ere the moment arrives, I trust you 
may be more reconciled to the dispensation with 
which you have been visited." 

^* Thank you— thank you, sir, for your con- 
sideration ! You know not how sweet to my ear 
are any accents approaching to sympathy, — sounds 
with which I have been so long unacquainted, 
and which I scarcely hoped ever , to listen to 
again ! May God reward you, I cannot." .... 

August 22nd. — To-day I performed the last 
affecting services of our church ever the body of 

J — Hr ^. It was a sad and m^an- 

choly sight — to me still more so than it migbt 
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hsTo been to a casual observer. There was a 
calm and dignified sorrow about the chief 
mourner which for awhile enabled her to control 
her strong emotions ; but it was when the clods 
were rattling on the coffin that the crisis had 
arriTed, and with one piercing shriek she fell 
into the arms of one of the attendants^ and was 
carried back to the chapel of the cemetery, where 
I found her scarcely recovered at the conclusion 
of the ceremony. Before she left the ground 
she again insisted on seeing the grave, and a 
conveyance having been procured, she was re- 
moved to her temporary home. There I saw 
her for a few moments in the course of the after* 
noon, and after some words of consolation^ left 
her with the promise of a longer visit on the mor- 
row. 

August 23.— * * * 

'' I was just on the eve of calUng at your 
residence, sir, for I have this morning received 
a letter which will oblige me to return home with 
as little delay as possible. I have not forgotten 
my promise to make you acquainted with the 
outline of our sad history. It will recall many 
99kd trying recollections ; but I have now learnt 
to look on all that has passed as so many diffi- 
culties in the journey of life which are now sur* 
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lAoanted, aioid which can never again, in the 
same form at least, ohstract my path. Trials o{> 
another kind may be, and doubtless are, in store 
for me, but their issue will be different, because 
the same combination of events can never again 
occur." 

*' But to judge from what I have now seen of 
you," was my reply, " your present position in 
life appears an. easy one ; and however great the 
change which you have experienced, does not 



" Yes, sir ; I thank God I am not only re- 
moved far above want, but am even enabled to 
lay by something against an evil day ; how soon 
that day may come. He who foresees it alone 
knoweth, — our times are in his hand. . . .But 
I must not forget the main object of our meet- 
ing. Your sympathy has drawn me to open to 
you the secret fountains of my sorrow, and if you 
cflm spare a few moments this morning .... 
I shall not detain you long." 

"" My time is yours for the present, and I came 
with the full purpose of spending a spare hour 
with you. The relation of your troubles, if you 
feel equal to the task, may enable me to point yon 
more effectually to Him who can make every 
affliction light, if we only exercise that patience 
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"whioh will enable us to see the end He has in 

»» 
view. 

"I will enter upon the task at once, painfal 
though it be ; it will opien many a grievous wound, 
but as you hear what I have to relate, you will 
judge whether my poor father had not enough 
.to make him prematurely an old man, and bring 
him, if not to an early, at least to an earlier grave 
than with his strong constitution, and in the 
common course of nature might have been ex- 
pected. . . . 

* * * * * 

*' If you are at all acquainted with London, you 
will not fail to associate the name of my lost pa- 
rent with the eminent jeweller, who some few 

years since lived at . My father was that 

person, and having commenced life as a humble 
journeyman m the house of R -- — =- and B — ^, 
he was not long in reaping the fruits of bis in- 
dustry and integrity, so that he became, if not 
their equals, at least their rivals in influence and 
wealth. From being a workman in their house, 
he subsequently embarked in business for him- 
self, and ever acting on the principle that what- 
ever his calling the word of a British tradesman 
should be his bond, no wonder that all with whom 
)ie had any dealings were glad when the oppor^ 

K 5 
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tonity presented itself of again haTing intereourse 
with him. 

''Do not think) sir, that I am speaking with the 
too fond partiality of a ohild for a parent ; other 
evidences than mine have long sinee been afforded 
to his worth, and I but adopt the language of 
all who knew him, and who justly estimated his 
worth. They say that an ill name is easily 
gained) and never lost ; but I think the contrary 
is also true, for the name which he gained, «fen 
when the storms of adversity beat in fullest foree 
and finally overwhelmed him, never had the sha- 
dow of reproach or the blush of dishonour cast 
upon it. 

*' Wealth rapidly increased, and under the judi- 
cious direction of a master mind, was employed 
in schemes whose success increased that whicA 
was already more than sufficient to satisfy the 
wants of the most fastidious. 

'' My father was never what may be termed an 
ambitious msn ; but having risen from the work<* 
ing rank of society, he was so far proud of the 
position he had attained as to make those by 
birth placed above him feel his power. This he 
had many c^portunities of doing. Oftimes has 
he told me that his office was beset by those 
whose extravag'tnee had left them Uttte more 
7 
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than their title of nobility, and who, knowing 
that he made it a role never to take more than a 
fair and legal rate of interest, hoped to bring 
him to make a fresh advance for the supply of 
their urgent necessities by the offer of a higher 
premium. 

"' I have not yet spoken of one whose memory 
has been my solace in my heaviest trials, whose 
name is a synonyme for all that is good ... my 
mother ! • . . years have passed since she was 
calM from a world in which, towards the close of 
her days especially, she knew nothing but bright 
parosperity. Her lot was but to behold life on its 
best side, and perhaps it was well that to one of 
heat peculiar temperament the dark side of the 
picture was never visible. She was ill suited 
to struggle against the waves, ai^d happy was it 
for her that her voyage was one of uninterrupted 
calm. Hers was a character which shone 
brighter in the quiet of the domestic circle : the 
full blaze of dazzling splendour with which we 
were afterwards surrounded, though it did not 
quench, nevertheless outshone the glimmer which 
proceeded from her unobtrusive spirit, and they 
only who were in its immediate vicinity could 
discover the purity of its flame. 

" As I was their only child, you will not wonder 
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that all their affection — and O how intense wast 
it ! — was centred in and lavished npon me. Of 
themselves they were all in all to each other, and 
if I was not so much the connecting link be- 
tween them, I was part and parcel of the chain 
on which their happiness depended. 

" I was about seventeen years of age when a 
change took place in the plans and purposes of 
my father. Up to that time we had lived in a 
qoiet residence adjoining his place of business; 
in one of the main streets at the west end. You 
may readily suppose that every thing around us 
was maintained in that state of comfort which 
my father's ample means could command, and 
certainly neither my mother nor myself desilcMl 
any alteration ; but our wishes always gave way to 
his, and however surprised we were at the an- 
nouncement that we were to exchange our abode 
for a splendid dwelUng in — Terrace, we 

# 

knew that but one course was open to ns, and 
that to submit. 

** I cannot easily forget the manner in which 
the whole affair was settled : not a whisper had 
been breathed of his intentions, and in fact had 
any one hinted at the possibility of his removing 
from the place which he then occupied, we should 
have put it down as the supposition of one who 
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knew but litde of his character, and still less of 
his devotion to business. 

" It was one morning, soon after our return 
from the sea-side, where I well remember that 
our stay had been that season longer than usual, 
after the breakfast was removed my father ob- 
served, addressing toy mother, 

'' * I wish you and Fanny to come with me as 
soon as you can get ready, to look at a house for 
which I have to make some arrangements for a 
Mead. You, Fanny, will see some good paintings 
there, and I know you are fond of such toys : 
the carriage is ordered at ten o'clock.' 

"' I mention this little circumstance, because it 
was the introduction to an important era in our 
family history, and one which more than any other 
materially influenced our future prospects. 

'' At the time appointed we were ready, and after 
a short drive stopped at a splendid mansion, 
whose appearance indicated a residence fit for the 
wealthiest of the land. If the exterior excited 
our admiration, much more did all that we saw 
within please and gratify the eye ; the chaste but 
elegant furniture — the choice paintings — the air 
of comfort which pervaded the whole, — everything, 
in short, called forth our approbation. As we 
were leaving, my father (who had hitherto ap-: 
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peared only to listen to our praises) addressed 
the attendant, — 

" ' Let everything he ready by Monday next ; 

the family will he here ahout four o elock/ 

« * 4F * # 

'' I pass oyer the surprise with which both my 
mother smd myself received the intelligence that 
the mansion we had just quitted was in future to 
be our home. To my youthful mind it was ra- 
ther a matter of joy than otherwise, though the 
pleasure was not unmingled with sorrow, because 
I saw that the proposed change was anything but 
gratifying to her whom I so affectionately loved. 
She clung to the spot where she had passed so 
many years of happiness since the day of her 
marriage, with a fondness only most natural, 
and nothing but the earnest entreaties of a de- 
voted husbflmd would have prevailed in making 
her quit that spot, or in any degree have re- 
conciled her to the change. 

'' It seemed as if she had a prescience of what 
eventually happened ; and it is but little expres- 
sive of her full feelings to say that she entered 
our new residence with a heavv heart. Its 
splendor had little value in her eyes compared 
with what she had left ; and unlike most others 
in her situation, who would have indulged in a 
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perfect eofltacy of delight, her obeerftihieBfl ap- 
peared to have deserted her, and to linger at the 
fireside which she had quitted. 

'* My poor father was not slow to perceive and 
regret a result so different firom what he had anti- 
cipated, and sought hy means of society to recon- 
cile her to her new position. Our house soon 
heoame the centre of attraction, and guests in* 
numerable were glad to avail themselves of the 
profuse hospitality which was lavished on those 
so utterly unworthy of it. Titled personages, 
whose nobility was not of yesterday, condescended, 
as they no doubt termed it, to patronize the rich, 
jeweller — to honour his board with their presence, 
and consented to be £§ted and feasted in return 
for their great condescension. 

'* Little does it become a child to speak of a 
parent's failings at any time ; still less should the 
language of censure be employed when the sub- 
ject of it lies in the cold grave. There all faults 
are, or at least should be, concealed ; for the spirit 
has passed to render its account to One who 
'judgeth righteous judgment,' and who weighs 
not our errors in the same uncharitable and 
selAlh balances as our fellow-men. 

"If then I speak of a weakness in the character 
of my parent, let me not be understood as adopt- 
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ing the language of condemnation or blaine> but 
merely as making mention of it in order to con- 
nect the events which I am describing. 

f' Arising from a somewhat pardonable vanity, 
the weakness to which I allude was a fondness 
for having as his guests those whose only claim 
to distinction lay in the prefix to their aristocratic 
name, but whose brains were for the most part 
as deficient as their annual rent-roll. Their 
necessities were the means of their introduction 
to my father, and they were too glad of the op- 
portunity afforded them of attending the flutes 

which were given by the rich jeweller of 

Terrace, whilst he was gratified at seeing the 
distinguished names of the peerage who were 
present at his table. 

"Affairs had gone on for three or four years in 
this manner, when the health of a beloved mo- 
ther, which had been for some time on the decline, 
could no longer bear up against the increasing 
power of disease. In vain was the foggy atmo- 
sphere of town exchanged for the more genial airs 
of the south of Devon ; in vain was money poured 
forth with a lavish hand to ensure the first aid 
which human skill could supply ; the constant 
attendance of the physician to watch her every 
look and mark her every pulse, though it sue? 
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ceeded in alleviating^ failed in arresting the 
progress of her insidious malady, and ere long 

fihe was laid in the litde churchyard of T 

^here so many in like circumstances have found 
a resting-place from the sufferings of life. 

'' The effect produced by her death upon my 
father, was far more violent than might have 
leen expected from one of his firm and decided 
character. 

" He never entirely recovered the blow, and 
coming, as I have since understood, at a time 
^hen other causes were adding largely to hia 
anxiety, its ^effects soon became visible in his 
alteried appearance. For some months, however, 
no material interruption took place in our daily 
xound of retirement ; but even during that perioiiy 
^e hurried and anxious manner of my parent, 
together with an irritability of temper to which 
lie had hitherto been a stranger, first led me to 
^uspect that other causes besides grief for the loss 
sustained by the death of an affectionate wife 
^ere busy at work. 

" One day, after our solitary dinner, I was about 
to retire from the dining-room, where he usually 
sat about half an hour before rejoining me for 
the evening. He had that day been more silent 
than ordinarily during dinner,, and had evidently 
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something weighing on his mind, for onoe oi* 
twice I saw a tear steal down his cheek, whicdi he 
hastily brushed away as though fearful that his 
weakness should be observed. 

'' On my making, as I said, a movement to re- 
Ute, he exclaimed, 

" * Do not leave me to-day, Fanny ; I have some- 
thing of importance to say to you, — something 
in which your happiness is deeply involved, and 
in which, whatever my wishes may be, you your- 
self must alone decide/ 

" ' Your wishes, my dear father* was my reply, 

* have ever been commands to me ; and it must 
be something very unusual with which you desire 
my compliance now, to lead you to fear anything 
like a refusal/ 

^^ ' I do not imagine for one moment, my child, 
that you would refuse me any reasonable request 

• . . but in a case where your future welfare is 
so much involved, it is for you to decide, though 
that decision may of course be influenced by my 
advice and wishes. 

'^'To come to the point, — I have observed that 

lately the Marquis of B , who in brighter 

and happier days,' . . . even now I can re- 
member the emotion which agitated him as the 
recollection of an affectionate partner was brought 
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fresh to his memory, for by a taeit i^preement we 
seldom alluded to the one whose loss we bodi 
mourned . • . ' I have observed that his lord- 
ship, who used to be a frequent guest here, hasr 
latterly paid you a somewhat marked attention, 
and I am anxious to learn, my child, whether yon 
feel that he is the man into whose keeping you can 
entrust your happiness, and whether you have 
ever thought of him in the light of a husband. 
I have a particular reason for asking, and there- 
fore do not disguise from me your real feelings.' 

" * Honestly, then, my dear father, the idea of 
marriage has never for a moment once entered 
my head. How could you suppose that I wished 
to»leave you ? Have I not everything which I 
can desire here, am I not happy with you ? 
yes ! far, far happier than I should be with 
another V 

" * True, my child, a father's home is the hap- 
piest home, but you cannot always expect to 
share that blessing ; the time must come, and it 
may be nearer than either anticipates, when I 
must leave you, for I find that trouble and 
anxiety are already doing their work upon me, 
and it would add much to my peace of mind to 
see you comfortably provided for. My chief rea- 
son, however, for speaking to you on this subject 
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is that the Marquis of B has this morning 

proposed for you.* 

' Proposed (or me/* 

' He has, Fanny ; at least, which amounts to 
the same thing, he asked permission to be allow^ 
to visit here in the character of my future son-in- 
law/ 

" ' And what was your reply ?' 

'^ 'That I could give him no answer until I had 
ascertained your feelings ; that all must depend 
upon your decision.* — 

. " 'Which decision, my dearfather, asyou your- 
self just now observed, may be guided by your 
advice/ 

" * Nay, my Fanny, not entirely ; your own fe^- 
ings must also have a considerable share in the 
matter. If you ask my opinion, I will candidly 

tell you that I think the Marquis of B is a 

young man of high principle and amiable disposi- 
tion. He has, however, one vice, which was the 
means of his first introduction to me, but one of 
which I believe him to be now nearly cured 
by dearly-bought experience, the vice of gambling ! 
Already have I advanced him large sums, of 
which I almost question the entire repayment, at 
least during my lifetime ; but he has latterly not 
only ceased to borrow more, but has actually 
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dinunished my original claim upon him. In fact; 
I have no doubt of his perfect reformation ; in 
«yery other respect I consider him a most snit- 
able match for you, or I should have given a de- 
cided negative to his proposal this morning/ 
# # * « * 

" I am sure I have wearied you with these mi- 
nute details: let me sum up all by saying that in 
a short time every thing apparently was settled, 
and I was, I confess it, not a little gratified by 
the prospect which awaited me. Even my poor 
fatiier recovered somewhat of his former spirits, 
though at times a deep melancholy would steal 
over him, which all the comforts with which he 
was surrounded had not the power to dispel. 

He had one morning been detained beyond the 

usual hour at which he quitted Terrace, to 

transact his business, and from which he never 
relaxed even in the days of his greatest pros- 
perity, when a loud rap at the door announced a 
visitor, who was shown into my father s library. 
Sitting in an adjoining chamber, I could ere 
long distinguish something like angry voices. . . 
Suddenly the library bell was rung with unusual 
violence, and whilst advancing to the haU-door 
with hasty steps, my father's visitor in a loud 
tone exclaimed,-^' Then sir, never ^ again 
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shall a son of mine disgrace himself by enter* 
ing this house/ . • . 

"'My presentiments were soon realized, nor was 
I long left in doubt as to the interpretation of 
these words. With a flushed and disturbed coun- 
tenance did my father enter the room where I 
was sitting, and could not for a few moments so 
far calm his excitement as to be ablo to address 
me. When, however, he succeeded in doing so, 
a few words sufficed, to explain all. His visitor 
was the father of my intended husband, the 
Duke of , who had been vainly endea- 
vouring to drive a bargain by the marriage of his 
son. Not only did he require a large portion of 
my expected fortune to be settled on the Marquis 

, but that my father, in addition, should 

liquidate the whole of his debts which, from gam-* 
Idling and other causes, amounted to no incon* 
siderable sum. In vain had my father, with the 
natural anxiety of a parent for an only child, re- 
presented the injustice and extravagance of such 
a demand — ^no arguments, no concessions could 
satisfy the grasping claims of this impoverished 
nobleman, and his decided refusal at last to 
comply with them had brought matters to an 
issue, and led to the announcement of which I 
bad so unexpectedly been the hearer. 
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'* I will tot, sir, speak of my own feelings at 
that moment A sense of proper pride and what 
was due to me made me rather congratulate my^ 
self on my escape from what proved to be a mere 
mercenary match, than grieve over the disap- 
pointment I experienced. Beal troubles soon 
to(^ the place of imaginary ones, and the splen- 
dour of wealth, which had so excited the envy of 
those who little dreamt of its many drawbacks^ 
was soon to be exchanged for the obscurity of 
want, and the gloom of poverty and suffering. 

'' O, sir, none can tell but those who have 
experienced it, how the stroke of want becomes 
doubled in intensity when it falls upon those who 
have hitherto been, not only strangers to it, but 
who have viewed its approach as impossible. Its 
really gigantic form is magi^ified a thousand 
times by the light of contrast, until its hideous 
shape drives its beholders almost to the verge of 
madness. . . . 

'^ Under the influence of a mania which has 
infected sp many within the last few years, my 
poor father was induced to lend his name in 
support of a scheme which, like most of the kind^ 
l^omised a ' vcut return with little or no risk* 
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"" I oan hardly believe that in his sober sensefl 
he would have ventured to embark in anything 
approaching to such a hazardous experiment, but 
it was when his mind was distracted with grief 
for the loss of her who, with his child, divided 
his whole affections, and when, in consequence, 
his sound judgment was diverted from its natural 
equilibrium, that he fell into the trap so artfully 
baited for him. He saw his error when it could 
not be corrected, and although he would then 
have withdrawn at a sacrifice few but himself 
could have borne, that withdrawal was impos- 
sible, and he was therefore compelled to abide 
the result For this, which he saw was almost 
inevitable, he began to make due preparations. 
Our residence was exchanged for one of a less 
expensive character, one more suited to our 
changed circumstances ; but even in that, during 
the short season we were permitted to retain it, 
we experienced far more real comfort than in the 
splendid domain we had left with all the appU* 
ances of attendant pomp and display which 
marked the wealthy jewellers abode. . . . 

" Month after month did my father^s purse 
supply the means by which to keep up the specu- 
lation, and which, notwithstanding* outward 
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appearances, he was led to believe would eventu- 
ally return a rich harvest could it but contrive to 
outlive the fearful panic by which it was assailed. 
Subsequent events have proved that it would 
have done so, but alas ! he who supplied the 
seed and watched the struggles with which, in its 
growth it had to contend, was not permitted to 
reap what he had sown ; a broken heart, and all 
but a pauper s grave, are the only returns which 
have fallen to his lot ! 

" I speak only, sir, from what I have gathered 
from him; fearfully did he, and not without good 
reason, curse his own folly rather than the 
treachery of his fellow-men, for allowing himself 
to be led away by the phantom of gain when he 
had already more than enough to support him in 
affluence and credit. What gain could compen- 
sate for a tithe of the anxious days and sleepless 
nights he passed whilst waiting for a result which, 
*^ though long expected, never came ;" a sinking 
constitution — ^a mind ever on the rack — the sick- 
ness of hope deferred— and the tide of ruin each 
day flowing nearer and nearer towards him, — 
these were the fruits which he gathered from the 
trees of his own planting, and which lined the 
path in which he ha,d to walk for the remainder 
of his days. 

L 
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" The end of his journey arriyed sooner than 
he had anticipated. Everything he possessed 
capable of such a conversion, had, at no small 
sacrifice, been turned into ready money to meet 
the demands which were made almost daily upon 
him, and the large sum which one great sale had 
realized was deposited in the hands of his 
bankers. 

" For some weeks I had perceived that a change 
for the better had taken place in my poor father's 
state of mind ; a better and brighter prospect 
opened before him, and his wonted cheerfulness 
in some slight measure returned. It was, how- 
ever, but the treacherous calm which preceded 
the coming storm, and though, to an unpractised 
eye, all appeared safe and promising, the small 
cloud had already risen in the distant horizon, 
and the note of the petrel came borne at intervals 
on the gale. 

'' On a certain day he was to pay, as he hoped, 
the last call to be made upon him, and when 
that day arrived he left his home for the purpose 

of doing so . . ." 

* « ^ * # 

'*No marvel that on his return he had but 
strength to utter the sad announcement, 'My 
child ... all is over ... we are beggars !" . . ^ 
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" Never can I forget that awfiil moment ! he 
sat with his eye fixed upon me, the perfect image 
of distraction ! the cold unmeaning gaze of 
idiocy ! Beason had fled, and the sad silence 
which followed the announcement of perfect ruin 
was only at last dispelled by the childish but 
heart-rending laugh of insanity ! . • . Oh, sir, 
one must witness the reality in order to know 
the full intensity of the first symptoms of mad- 
ness in those who are near and dear to us. The 
world talks of madness as a thing of course, we 
hear and read of those whom trouble has deprived 
of their senses; but it is when the stroke is 
thrust home, when we ourselves feel the sting, 
that then, and not till then, we can have any 
idea of the ' reality of insanity.* To find your- 
self once the cherished object, not only no longer 
so, but the object of aversion — to watch the total 
overthrow of all natural feeling, and the insensi- 
bility of all social sympathy ... it is enough to 
make madness a raging epidemic, and inoculate 
all with whom the sad objects it is brought into 
contact ! 

'^ In the case of my parent, that which was at 
£rst the raging swell of insanity, by degrees sank 
down into the calm of idiotic indifferentism. 

L 2 
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The helm of reason was so far damaged that it 
could not be repaired, and whilst, as a natural 
consequence, the physical strength wasted away, 
the utter prostration of his mental powers ren- 
dered his ruin as complete as his bitterest enemy, 
if he ever had one, could have hoped for. 

" It is over ... it is gone ! the sad dream has 
had its fearful awakening, and I would not again 
call its fantasies into existence ! now numbered 
with the past, there let them remain, let no ruth- 
less breath attempt to resuscitate the smouldering 

embers." 

# * « # • 

" I must close this melancholy history, sir ; 
it is already longer than I intended it to be, but 
you have been so attentive and sympathising a 
listener. . . • The honest and upright trades- 
man — he who had been known as much for his 
integrity as his wealth — the famed Jeweller of 

, was gazetted a bankrupt! ... He 

knew not the extent of his misfortune ; in one 
sense, I may say happily, the intensity of this 
affliction was spared him, the wreck was soon 
complete, and then began the pinching privations 
in the humble and obscure lodging where we 
were glad to find shelter ! But I will say little 
of these. • . . 
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*^ It would be unjust to assert that there were 
no offers of assistance when misfortune first 
assailed us, but they were of such a nature, and 
made in such a manner, that I could not but 
shrink from the acceptance of what, once re- 
ceived, would have laid me under obligations to 
those who would have lost no opportunity of re- 
minding me of them, and I was more content 
when struggling to earn, by the aid of my pencil 
and needle, a scanty pittance for myself and the 
poor sufferer who now depended on me — aye, 
happier a thousand fold more than I should have 
been had every cpmfort been afforded me by the 
donations of a pitying, self-commending charity ! 

" The state of the poor bankrupt's mind pre- 
cluded the possibility of any molestation being 
offered him even had his creditors been inclined 
so to act. For a time I kept our retreat a 
secret, and should have continued to do so had 
not an accident discovered it ; and it was when 
our suffering was at the highest, and when in 
arrears for rent, I had already parted with all 
that could possibly be spared, that I proceeded 
to a shop to dispose of a drawing for which I 
loped to realize sufficient to relieve present want. 

I was doomed to disappointment, but a brighter 
change awaited us ; the darkest night must have 
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an end^ and the day of comfort had already 
dawned on us, though I knew it not I had been 
traced to our obscure home, and was the next 
morning visited by one of my poor father^s chief 
creditors, who, in more prosperous times, had 
been one of his firmest friends. . . • 

" I need not linger, — a few words will tell alL 
It appeared that every search had been made for 
us, only, however, to rescue an honourable 
though unfortunate man from total destruction. 
A sense of his worth was shown, not by mere 
cold expressions of pity, but in a more substan- 
tial form. A fund was raised amongst those who 
were the heaviest sufierers by his downfall, which, 
being invested, insured a provision, not only for 
him had he been spared, but more than sufficient 
for me now that he is gone. True that he was 
insensible to their benevolence, but their act was 
the more grateful, as he could neither recognise 
them when they visited him, nor understand how 
much he was their debtor ; they were sufficiently 
repaid when they saw him in a state of compara- 
tive ease. 

" For eighteen months did he thus share their 
liberality, but the malady which oppressed him 
made him alike unaware of what he had lost as 
of what remained. Month after month he Ian- 
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guished on in hopeless idiocy without any pros- 
pect of ultimate recovery. Occasionally his mind 
still wandered through the vista of past happy 
days which he imagined were etill present, and 
then he would speak so rationally of plans which 
he intended to carry into execution, that others, 
less interestedly observant than myself, imagined 
his reason would ultimately reassert her de- 
throned power, and successfully establish her 
claim. . . . 

'' It is a sad sequel to all which I have now to 
tell you. For some weeks past he had been in 
the habit of walking out accompanied either by 
myself or a female servant who, in my absence, 
attended upon him. The last time he did so 

was on , and as it would seem from the 

account given me, he complained of cold whilst 
seated on a bench in the walk which he ordina- 
rily frequented at a short distance from our 
home. . . • 

" At his desire the attendant returned for his 
cloak, and during the time for which she thus 
so imprudently left him, he disappeared. Afraid 
to return to me with the intelligence, or ima- 
gining that she should at length succeed in 
meeting with him, most important time was lost. 
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and so effectually had the poor wanderer eluded 

our inquiries, that all trace of him was lost. 

'' In vain were messengers despatched on all 

sides ; in vain were rewards offered ; no tidings 

reached me on which I could rely until your 

letter arrived You know the rest .... 

but you cannot know all that I have suffered." 
# # ^ * * 
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May 17th 

" We therefore commit his body to the 
ground." . . . . " Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust . . . /' Such were the beau- 
tiful and affectiDg terms of our incomparable 
Liturgy which I pronounced when the attendants 
had lowered into the grave the mortal remains 
of R W — , who but a few days be- 
fore had closed his eyes on a scene which had 
been truly to him what inspiration has so ex- 
pressively defined it, " labour and sorrow," 

It was a a paupers funeral, and they only 
who have been the eye-witnesses of one can tell 
how , much descriptive reality is embodied in 
those words. 

Any funeral, whether of rich or poor, can 

L 6 
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hardly fail of exciting the most painful emo- 
tions ; the train of mourners clad in garments 
whose colour seems so suited to the gloom which 
reigns within — the suppressed sobs of those who 
are committing to its parent earth the lifeless 
clay which so lately^ in all the glow of life and 
health, was the beloved sharer of their joys an^ 
sorrows — ^perhaps a husband or a wife — a parent 
or a child who has now left the survivors to 
struggle on and pursue life's journey alone ; — 
these, and a thousand attendant circumstances, 
invest such a scene with a melancholy and heart- 
depressing interest. Still the very respect paid 
to the dead by those who accompany the body 
to its long home removes in some measure the 
gloom of the occasion, and there is a gratifica- 
tion (sad though it be) to the survivors, in the 
knowledge that the last resting-place of the de- 
parted one has been hallowed by the tear of 
affection. 

But eL pauper's grave ! — ^it is sad^and solitary, 
and the very loneliness of death is made still 
more lonely from the absence of anything like 
sympathy. 

How often is it that not even the decent ex- 
terior of a pall ' covers the shell which encloses 
the cold ashes; — a few rough planks rudely 
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joined together ; — the blaek tinselled initials of 
the age and date ; — the bearers in the grey 
frieze dress of the union — the badge of their 
misfortune, and who I have often thought, for^ 
getfiil of the occasion — seem glad of the oppor- 
tunity of again mingling with their fellow-crea- 
tures and breathing the air of freedom; — no 
sob, no sigh, no tear, not a breath or whisper of 
sorrow, — these are the significant marks of a 
pauper's funeral! Alone in life, worse than 
solitude attends him to the tomb, and the grave 
closes over him, and th^ green sod is replaced 
unmoistened with a single token of regret. 

I could not but especially indulge in these 
reflections whilst wending my way back from 
the churchyard where I had been performing the 
last offices over the corpse of R W . 

I had seen but little of him before his death, 
for he had been an inmate of the house only three 
days when he breathed his last. Nothing there 
was known of him, save that (like many before 
him) he had been found in a lodging in one of 
the worst parts of the town, in a state of the 
most perfect destitution, wanting the common 
necessaries of life ; and on a representation to 
the proper authorities, had been removed into 
the Union. He had nothing but the tattered 
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clothes which he wore^ and when I first saw 
him, (being by chance in the house when he 
was brought in,) a more miserable, emaciated, 
and care-worn object can hardly be conceived. 
He did not appear above forty years of age ; nor 
was there anything very striking in what Uttle 
expression remained in his sunken countenance. 
This, however, could hardly be expected from 
the state in which he then was. In the pockets 
of his coat (if, with the exception of its original 
shape, it deserved the appellation) was a bunrdle 
of papers, written in a small and at times not 
very legible hand, containing scraps of political 
ramblings both in prose and verse, and by far 
the greater part of them written in a spirit of the 
most bitter irony. 

One unfinished scrap, seemingly of modem 
date, I cannot forbear quoting, not from any 
exact sympathy in the feelings displayed, as from 
their being expressive of the views he enter- 
tained with regard to the *'New Poor Law." 
Gould he, at the time he wrote them, have sur- 
mised the possibility of what eventually took 
place — that he himself would one day be a par- 
taker of its " tender mercies" the bare idea 
would doubtless have added rage to his pen, and 
he would not have left uncompleted what he 
commenced in the following strain. 
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Surely lome imp fiom shades below 

His d ish power displayed; 

When chaiging the messengers of hell 

To weave for men some cursed spell. 

They urged the — ^, those plagaes of earth, 

To call the Poor Law into birth I 

Arouse the piercing shrieks of woe." 



* . * * * # 

Had his state permitted, I might perhaps have 
been able to learn from his own lips some inci- 
dents of his former life, and how with such 
talents, as some of the scraps showed him to 
possess, he had fallen so low in the scale of 
society. So utterly, however, was he prostrated 
both in body and mind, as to be quite beyond 
the possibiUty of paying even the slightest at- 
tention to his spiritual concerns, and from the 
time he was admitted into the house until the 
moment of his death, he scarcely uttered an arti- 
culate sound, or appeared to comprehend the mean- 
ing of a single inquiry which was addressed to 
him. Nothing, therefore, would probably ever have 
been known concerning him but for a circumr 
stance which brought to light the following nar- 
rative. 

The day succeeding his funeral I was called 
upon to visit a parishioner who was living in 
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the same street where B W had 

been found in such a sinking condition. In 
passing the house from whence he was removed, 
and which was a sort of general receptacle for 
persons of that description^ known by the name 
of " tramps" the woman who kept it, a perfect 
specimen, by the way, of her genus, and well 
suited to the occupation, was standing at the 
door, and of her I casually made the inquiry, — 

" Do you know anything of the man who was 
found here in such a wretched state last week ?" 

" Why, sir, all I know is thaj: he was here 
nearly ten days, and hadn't enough to pay for 
his lodging. I didn't like to turn him out, be- 
cause he seemed so poorly, and as he paid me 
the first week in advance, and told me he should 
soon have some money, I let him go on." 

" Did he tell you where he came from ?" 

" yes, sir ! he said he came last from 

C , and that his name was B W ; 

he did nothing but write as long as he could, 
and it-waa only yesterday I found this under the 
mattrass in the room he had." 

This said thing which she had found was a 
roll of paper neatly tied together, and on open- 
ing it I recognised at the first glance that it was 
in the same handwriting as the scraps before 
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referred to. I told the woman what I supposed 
it to be, asking her at the same time if she 
wished to keep it. 

" Why, sir, it is no good to me, but if it is 
worth anything, and will fetch any money, I 
ought to sell it to pay myself, for I can't a£fbrd 
to lose what he o\?ed ; it wasn't only his lodg- 
ing, but I bought him lots of little things when 
he got so bad." 

She was evidently trying to make the sum 
total of her demand cut a pretty respectable 
figure ; I soon silenced her with a gratuity, and 
the manuscript was in my possession. She 
thought she had made a good bargain, and in 
heart perhaps gave me credit for being more 
rich than wise, in throwing away so much " gude 
siller" for a roll of what she considered waste 
paper. I however, in the anticipation of the 
perusal of my purchase, by no means grudged 
the price I had paid for the " Ramblings of an 
Author" 

The chimes of midnight had sounded from the 
clock of the old parish church, and my lamp, by 
its dim light, gave evident symptoms of a deter- 
mination not to go on much longer, unless due 
attention were paid to its proper nourishment ; 
still did I pore over the contents of this crabbed 
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MS., which in some places defied my utmost 
ingenuity to decipher. Yet did I persevere, so 
much was I interested with what I read. 

In the version of it which follows, I have been 
obliged to omit some portions of an unconnected 
character, and here and there to add a few words 
to explain the meaning. On the whole, how- 
ever, I have given a tolerably faithful transcript 
of the original. 



** Where I was bom, and who brought me inU^ 
the world, are matters which cannot interests 
those who will peruse these pages. If thos^ 
dear ones who have long since been numbered— — 
with the dead now look down from the regione^^^ 
of the blest on their neglected ofispring, th ej ^ W 
can only, if such feelings are there permifted^e^ » 
curse the cold selfishness of their race, who^^ ^^ 
whilst professing to honour and patronize 
genius, take the first occasion to crush it, if nol 
exercised for their self-aggrandizement and oi 
their own terms ! Long and weary have been th^^ -^ 
years since I first began to cultivate those ta- 
lents which have proved to me a curse rathei 
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than a blessing ; for they have only converted 
the pillow which to the worn-out labourer is a 
downy resting-place, however coarse and homely, 
into one where, in my case, every feather was a 
thorn, and every thorn charged with the most 
excruciating anguish. 

" O the days, the long, long days when the pen 

has almost dropped from my hand, and the 

night only brought visions of despair ! and for 

what, for whom did I toil ? — to pander to the 

appetites of self-styled patrons, wretches who 

lived upon my labours and grudged the scanty 

pittance which they thought was a recompense 

for my labour ! Bah! the recollection of it is 

aickening — I dare not trust myself to write all I 

feel — let me only trace my course that others 

tnay profit by my experience ! 

** Thrown as I was at an early age on the wide 
^orld to trust to the tender mercies of my fel- 
0WS9 1 entered on that path of honest indepen- 
lence which then appeared most suited to my 
capacities. 

*' Commerce was oflfered to me, and I might 
lave joined the plodding herd around me, whose 
irhole knowledge was summed up in the two 
rords ^^ profit and loss*' — whose ideas were 
imited to the perception of the quality and 
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quantity of a bale of goods^ and the percentage 
likely to be realized ! but my feelings revolted 
from such a contact — ^the longings of my spirit 
were not to be satisfied by engagements in such 
grovelling pursuits. The bar, the church, medi- 
cine, were beyond my reach ; for between me and 
the attainment of what was necessary to qualify 
me for either of them, the requisite outlay, and 
the want of means raised an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. 

" And after all, where is the return for the ex- 
pense and labour employed in the necessary 
qualification for these professions — to spend the 
four best years of one's life in the dry and 
formal study of an university — ^then called to 
the bar — and starve for years without earning 
the wherewith to liquidate the expense of 
one day's food !— or if ordained, to look forward 
only to a hard-earned subsistence as a curate, 
unless by fawning and flattery-— by cringing and 
toadying some great man, you barter your inde- 
pendence for the sake of a provision for yourself 
and family. 

^' This is the return ; the precarious, uncertain 
recompense for the sacrifice of time and princi- 
ciple. Let those who like the exchange follow 
their taste ; mine led me another way, and as a 
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writer, I fondly hoped to earn a moderate com- 
petence, whilst, at the same time, I maintained 
what to me has ever heen dearer than life, the 
spirit of independence, 

'' Alas 1 want, pinching want, has at times 
checked its fall development, and made me yield, 
not the principle^ but soften down its harsher 
and more repulsive features. 

*' The pen, therefore, was my choice — the lite- 
rary world, that in which I sought to move and 
to add my quota to the mass with which it was 
already stocked. 

'' But even in my first attempt I felt at a loss 
in what direction to turn my powers, so hack- 
neyed had almost every subject become, from the 
labours of the many infected with the *' cacoeihes 
scribendL" My success, however, in that first 
attempt bade me hope, and already I saw visions 
of future fame and glory — already I had in 
fancy reached the summit of fame — the mon- 
strarier digito was mine, and it was some time 
before I could quit the noble chateau of my fan- 
ciful creation, and feel the reality of the humble 
abode which I occupied. 

*' Dreams of genius ! how often have thy pleas- 
ing visions spirited away for a time the sense of 
those miseries which it has been my lot to undergo ; 
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how oft, when harassed by the slight and indiffer* 
rence, the scorn and cruelty of those whose sub- 
sistence almost depended on the creations of my 
brain, have ye led me to wander in the bright 
regions where ye dwell, and there forget that 
sorrow was ever to be felt, or wretchedness the 
portion of humanity ! Alas ! it was but a 
dream ! that such a dream had never had an 
awakening ! would that I might have indulged 

in it through eternity ! 

***** 

" For a time I prospered, one production suc- 
ceeded another, and although the remuneration 
I received was infinitely below what I felt was 
my due, yet was I "content with my wages," 
and submitted, though not without a struggle, to 
the petty exactions which were practised upon me 
by the publisher of my compositions. As long 
as these exactions had a certain limit I bore with 
them ; but when avarice attempted to apply the 
screw beyond its due bounds, and to squeeze out 
as it were the very life's blood, endurance could 
go no farther, and spuming the mean wretch 
whose selfishness for once outwitted him, I sought 
to find one who might less greedily prey on the 
vitals of genius, and snap asunder the very heart- 
strings of humanity. 
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" What I experienced during that search I can- 
not find patience even at this distance of time to 
note down; — among tlie mercenary herd, I 
found but one solitary exception, one which W8is 
afforded only, as it seemed, to prove the rule that 
man lives only to grind down his feUows, and to 
damp every exertion which may benefit other 
than himself. 

" For three years did that one of whom I write 
foster and encourage, by the most gentle treat- 
ment, those talents with which nature had endowed 
me. With him was no petty cavilling about the 
amount of remuneration ; value received formed 
no part of his dealings, and if he was blessed^ 
as he deservedly was, with an adequate share of 
this world's goods, no one could justly charge 
him with having added an atom to his wealth by 
the forced and unnatural pressure of an author's 
brain. .He has ceased to adorn that trade of 
which he was at once the pride and the ornament ; 

but the name of , whilst it graces the title of 

many a publication, lives far more indelibly im- 
pressed in the hearts of those whose good fortune 
it was to be either professionally or otherwise 
jengaged with him. 

" It was under the direction of him, to whom I 
have here paid a just though imperfect tribute. 
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that my powers expanded, and if at times a cloud 
seemed to gather in the horizon, and a misan- 
thropic spirit infused itself into my nature, so as 
to evidence itself in what flowed from my pen, 
his was the master spirit which allayed the storm 
and lulled the angry passions to rest. Those 
were my happiest days, a bright sunshine in the 
midst of a night of gloom • . • but alas ! the 
clouds have intervened, and even those bright 
rays cannot dispel them ... all again is dark- 
ness ... all ... all is deep impenetrable 
night! . . . 

" And must I not say one word of thee, thou 
sainted one, whose spirit even now perchance 
hovers round me and sympathizes with my woes ? 
O let me but hold converse with thee ! let me 
recall the past, and bless the Author of all that 
thou hast not been spared to share the bitter afflic- 
tions which since thou wert removed from my 
side have befallen me ! Thy gentle nature could 
ill have struggled with the cold blasts of this un- 
genial atmosphere ! brought up in the lap of indul- 
gence, cherished with a care and tenderness of 
which only such as thee are deserving, it is even 
a consolation to know that with me thou didst 
share only my day of prosperity, — ^it was but for 
ten short months — months of bliss, too perfect,. 

10 
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too uninterrupted for the time to be prolonged. 
. . . O that I could wipe away — ^from the mo- 
ment I saw thee laid beside my beloved child in 
the cold, cold grave, all that has since come upon 
me, and blot it out from the page of my exist- 
ence ! . . • but I dream . . . surely it cannot be 
reality, — I never enjoyed such bliss ! ... it is 
not, it cannot be the lot of man . . . Surely 
my fancy has raised the structure only to crush 
me in its fall ! . . • 

[The MS. is here illegible for some few lines ; 
at least the words which I could here and there 
make out cannot be reduced to intelligible mat- 
ter; what follows appears to resume the nar- 
rative which this apostrophe to his wife had in- 
terrupted.] . . . 

" From the day on which he who had led me on 
in the road to fame was called away, I may date 
my downward career, for though at times fortune 
appeared to smile upon me, yet was the smile 
like the fascination of the snake which paralyses 
the powers in order that its prey might be the 
less able to resist. It may be that the liberality 

of spoiled me for dealing with other men, 

whilst the recollection of what I had formerly 
gone through, made me view those with whom I 
was obliged professionally to come in contact. 
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(from a sense of what was due to myself^) with 
that air of equality or rather superiority which 
many of them are unused to receive from those 
who are in a measure dependent upon them. 

" It was my unhappy lot to fall in with one who 
knew too well how to play his part. With a fair 
smile and fairer promises^ by almost forced aid 
at seasonable moments^ and other deep-laid 
schemes which my blindness prevented me from 
detecting, he contrived to get me into his power, 
and for a season to make me wear his livery ! 
It was in vain for me to resist, he had me in his 
toils long before I was aware of it, and bitterly 
did I repent when too late, of my folly and over- 
sight. . . . He was indeed the wretch who de- 
served to be branded as chief of a 

" Coward brood which odangle as they may. 
By hellish instinct all that cross their way.^ 

# # # * # 

** I write strongly because I feel the sting so 
deeply. I had then been brought low by afflic- 
tion, I had followed to the tomb the only being 
who had shed a bright light on my path in this 
dark and lonesome wilderness, and as if my cup 
of sorrow were not yet full, I lost the hand thftt 
guided me, the friend who directed me, and re- 
strained my wayward fancies. When, therefore. 
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obliged to seek other aid, I could ill brook the 
servility which was imposed upon me. Low in 
pockety I was still high in principle . . . but 
the hawk's eye soon discovered my real condition, 
and hovering awhile, like that bird of prey, to 
pounce upon its quarry, when foiled in his first 
essay, he made up for his disappointment in the 
agonies he inflicted whilst witnessing the almost 
death throes of his victim. 

" life, however, remained though at apparently 
its last ebb ! Though crushed and left doubt- 
less for a future repast, the lacerated members 
revived, and in his eagerness to pounce upon 
another he forgot that his present prey might 
elude his grasp ! • . . 

" And I had my revenge — how sweet was it ! 
. . . Talk as you will revenge is sweet ! 'Tis 
part of the curse of man — 'tis the gratification 
of that Satanic nature which is in us — 'tis the 
fiend which haunts us • . • granted : 'tis wrong, 
'tis sinful, it cannot exist in the breast of a 
Christian , . . we know all this, still revenge is 
Hoeet, and I had mine ! 

"I have lived to see the wretch who thus thought 
to trample on me, brought lower than ever he 
could have hoped to bring me ; for in my case, 
however persecuted, let misfortunes come ever 
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SO thick, I still retained the powers which could 
inspire the pen, and thus enable me to ward off 
the palo spectre of actual want, though the luxu- 
ries and comforts of life might be denied me. 
He however, reaped the harvest of his avarice, 
and was brought to experience, in his own, 
what he had so often witnessed in the case of 
others, not only without a spark of sympathy, 
but even with feelings of exultation as bringing 
them more completely under his nod. The suc- 
cess of his dishonest dealings with those who 
from fear were compelled to submit, led him to 
attempt a like course with those who were under 
no such restraints ; a fraudulent bankruptcy was 
the result, and he who had so often been the 
means of consigning the poor writer to a gaol 
for some trifling debt, which had ne^'er been 
justly incurred at last now doomed to inhale its 
atmosphere as a swindler of no common cha- 
racter. Let me now dismiss the wretch, with 
all the sympathy which he deserves, expressed in 
the words of the author of my boyish days, — 

** Bard antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Pcena claudo." 

* * * # # 

It was whilst ^miarting under the treatment I 
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had reoeived, and' disgusted with the whole genus 
of those with whom I was compelled from the 
nature of my avocations to have dealings, that 
an introduction was by chance afforded me to a 
man who, high in station and really amiable at 
heart, might have become a sincere and valued 
Mend, had one been able to put up with his 
pompous vanity, and forfeit all one's self-esteem. 

" This foible led him to be guilty of mean- 
nesses which doubtless his. natural disposition 
would have, shrunk from ; for to mention one 
point iimore immediately connected with . myself, 
not. only content with palming off as his own 
the productions of another's brain> he would as- 
sume even in private towards the very individual 
who supidied his demands an air of such intel- 
leotaal superiority, that any one must have con- 
sidered him i the teacher rather than the taught, 
thex)riginator of new/rather than the promulgator 
of another man's: ideas ! 

"The means of my introduction to him was a 
pamphlet i .which I had published on^^the present 
stata and\j[uture prospects of the Irish Ohurch. 
In it I had happened to adopt views to which 
he^ns £»vouiable, and ashe.then held the respon- 
sibla^fiOBto^*-'''^— > he doubtless thoaght that one 
nhotiiBe&lanxentB so agreed with his own might 
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be of service to him in the administration of his 
troublesome office. 

" Be this as it may, he sought me out^ and during 
the interview a discussion took place on the sub- 
ject of the pamphlet. It may have been that I 
upheld that view of the question which I had 
taken, by some arguments which were new to 
him ; he was evidently pleased, and thought them 
so conclusive, that he hesitated not to make them 
his own property, and triumphantly brought 
them forward that same evening in the houQe, 
where he was listened to with marked attention. 

4 

^' Before our meeting terminated, the bargain 
had been struck between us, and I received the 
appointment as his lordships secretary, with a 
residence in his house, and a salary which 9( 
least raised me above the necessity of visatuig 
the dens of those from whom I had . experieaoed 
such degrading and humiliating treatment. Hub 
in itself was a sufficient inducement for me to 
accept the offer, though in the opinion of many, 
I may have forfeited what I had hitherto so 
strenuously contended for, my feeling of inde- 
pendence, 

'* It is in human nature, however, to view things 
though a medium of our own creation when im 
would have them present an aspect conformabfe 
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to our own wishes and desires, and this probably 
was the course which I now adopted, and I 
moreover satisfied myself with the assurance that 
I need not retain the post longer than suited my 
own convenience. The spirit which through 
Ufe had been the ruling passion, was as strong 
within me as ever in my own opinion, and I saw 
only in the situation which I was about to under- 
take a channel through which my powers might 
be directed to my ulterior advancement ; more 
especially as I should not be harassed by doubts 
of success, or fears of rejection from an over- 
bearing publisher. The terms of our compact, 
however, I did not fully understand until I had 
actnally entered upon my official duties ; when 
thoroughly comprehended I began seriously to 
tbink that my independence would sufier a 
greater check than would be consonant to my 
feelings. 

'* But let me not anticipate. — ^After I had, as 
it were made a start in my new occupation, and 
rather congratulated myself than otherwise on 
the &vourable prospect which had opened before 
me, I was one morning interrupted in my labours 
by the sudden entrance of his lordship with a 
pamphlet in his hand, which he hastily threw 
on my table, and in a most excited manner in- 
quired, * Have you read that, sir T 
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"Glanciztg at its title^ I replied that I had 
merely seen the announcement of it in an even- 
ing paper the night before^ and was on the eve 
of procuring it. 

*' * This then will save you the trouble, I wish 
you to employ yourself this morning in an atten- 
tive and most minute examination of its contents, 
note its various points, and have a reply ready in 
less than twenty- four hours . . . observe me it 
must not be delayed longer than the time I fix . . • 
and • • . the reply must sting . . . Mark me, 
sir, I know the author of it, and the more bit- 
terly you lash him, the deeper you cut, tie better 
you will show yourself deserving of my confi- 
dence and favour ! . . . I will not now detain 
you further than to say that the matter will be 
brought before the House on Thursday, you 
will therefore understand my reasons for this 
haste/ 

" Notwithstanding that I looked for his lord- 
ship's exit after this announcement, he began 
pacing the room with a hurried step, as if he 
had something more to say which he could not 
get out, and which at the same time would not 
remain quiet within. He did not, however, sue- 
ceed in producing the perfect sentence in my 
hearing, but after muttering something in which 
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I could merely detect the words ' renegade,* 
' turncoat, he exclaimed almost at the height 
of his voice, 

" ' Cut him to pieces, sir, ... . don t leave 

him a leg to stand upon Lash him into 

shreds, sir ! You understand me. . . . Thurs- 
day indeed ! He, ahove all others, to give 
notice of such a motion.' 

" With these ebullitions of his indignation my 
noble patron left me to perform the task he had 
assigned me, — one certainly well suited to my 
inclinations, but one which I did not find so 
easy of accomplishment as I had at first ima- 
gined. 

" The pamphlet which had so aroused his lord- 
ship's ire was admirably calculated to efiect such 
an object ; it was an attack on the policy of the 
existing government, more particularly in the 
administration of that department over which 

my patron Lord C presided; and when I 

pondered over the language in which his lord- 
ship was spoken of, I ceased to wonder at the 
excitement he displayed, or the desire he mani- 
fested to open the full vials of wrath on his 
unfortunate antagonist. To say that the author 
handled his subject well, is very indiflferent com- 
mendation; the pamphlet was a masterpiece of 
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its kind ; and so strong were the arguments/that 
for a time I could really discover little whereon 
to found a rsply ; by dint, however, of perse- 
verance and closer examination, I at last de- 
tected some fallacies, and these were to me a 
mine of wealth. 

"I need not say that I made the most of every 
flaw I could discover, and employed every coun- 
ter-argument T could call to my aid; when these 
failed, ^ furor arma ministrat,* invective of the 
severest kind^ ridicule the most pungent the 
brain could conceive or the pen write ; irony as 
bitter as human gall could make it, — all were 
pressed into my service, and by tolerable ma- 
nagement contrived to make a very respectable 
'Reply/ 

The same night, about eleven o*olock, his 
lordship paid me another visit, in order to learn 
what progress I had made, little expecting, I 
imagine, to find me so far in advance ; when I 
told him I was ready for the press. 

" ' Accept my best thanks, sir, for your expe- 
dition ; if the matter only equals your activity, I 
need not doubt the result : perhaps you will 
favour me by reading the reply you have so 
speedily composed/ 

" On any other occasion I should have wished 
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my Lord C quietly in his bed ; but as I 

was in a measure so satisfied with my produc- 
tion^ and was not unwilling to hear his opinion 
upon it, I did not grudge the extra labour im- 
posed upon me. His interruptions as I read on 
were neither 'few nor far between;' but being 
more of a complimentary character, my self-gra- 
tulation made me pay but little heed to them. 
Now and then a sort of chuckle escaped him as 
any peculiarly cutting sarcasm occurred, and 
' capital P * excellent /' ' most pointed, sir I* 
&c., were the expressions of delight with which 
hQ marked his approbation of my work. 

** When I had concluded, he abruptly rose and 
said, — ' I need not impose on you any longer, 
sir^ . . . I will now seal it up and direct it to 

H-: = — , so that he may have it the first thing 

in the morning; and I hope those for whom it 
is intended may digest it — ^ha, ha !' 

" ' But surely, my lord, you do not mean to 
make it appear as proceeding from your pen T 

" ' Why, no — yes .... that is, not exactly 
.... do you think it advisable, eh ?' 

" ' I should presume your lordship's own feel- 
iogs will be the best guide in deciding such a 
question.' 

. " ' Well .... perhaps you are right .... 

M 5 
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it may be as well not to do so ; stiU every one 
will guess the source from whence it originates.' 

" They may or may not do so, thought I, but 
very few, I think, will give you credit for the au- 
thorship. 

"As I made no audible reply to Lord s 

last observation, he proceeded to indite a note 
to the publisher, whilst I sat coolly watching his 
countenance, in which I could discover only an 
expression of the most perfect satisfaction ; and 
I really believe he looked upon the bantling 
which had cost me so much labour with the 
same paternal feeling as if it had been the off- 
spring of his own brain. The wording of his 
note, which he read to me, showed the impres- 
sion he meant to convey. 

" ' Lord C requests Mr. — will 

lose no time in bringing out the accompanying 
' Reply y dc.^ as it is most essential that it 
should appear immediately, Mr. ■ need 

not answer all inquiries as to the quarter from 
whence it proceeds. 

' House, Tuesday night.' 

" ' I think I need not add more,' said his lord- 
ship, after reading the above. ' You can look 

in at P in the course of the morning, 

and spur them on ... . but now I will not 
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introde upon jou, for I am sure you must 
need repose Good night !' 

" * There goes my lord very well satisfied,' was 
the commencement of my soliloquy as he left 
the room. 'His dreams will he pleasant to- 
night; . . • and I-r-J have to chew the cud of 
independence. Yes ! / am very> independent ! 
no douht I have done a very generous action ! 
I have consented most liberally to let another 
engross the praise to which I am entitled, that 
I may receive in lieu thereof a certain annual 
consideration of & s* d/ 

" This is, forsooth, moral magnanimity ! this is 
.... intellectual generosity ! 

" And now, when I look back at the events of 
those days, of which the circumstances above 
related form the outline, what are my feeUngs ? 
those of self-congratulation ? self- commenda- 
tion ? — far, very far otherwise ! Even the dry 
crust on which I have often since been obliged 
to subsist, has been sweet from the reflection 
that it was not the wages of a mean and dis- 
graceful contract. 

"But it is past — ^it is gone — the remembrance 
only remains .... that is sufficiently bitter 
.... this is another of the pages of my ex- 
istence which I could wish blotted out .... all 
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my sufferings have become tolerable^ because in 
them I have been more ' sinned . against than 
sinning/ 

[Again^ the manuscript, though not exactly 
illegible^ is continued in such an unconnected 
strain that I forbear transcribing it. The lan- 
guage is that of a man who seems to have got 
>one idea into his head, brings that to bear upon 
every act of his life, and thus mars everything 
he undertakes. He fights, in fact, against a 
shadow of his own creation, and then proceeds 
to nurse himself in consequence of some imagi- 
nary wound which he has received in the en- 
counter. This I fear is the case with too many ; 
it is ever so with those who have not the fixed 
principles of gospel truth to guide them. As an 
ignorant and presumptuous sdlor, who ventures 
without chart or compass to traverse an un- 
known sea, cannot marvel when his bark foun- 
ders on some hidden shoal, so these of whom 

R W is a fair example, who think 

to pass through the troublous waters of life 
without the only compass which can point to 
the right track, need not be surprised, though 
they generally are so, when they make ship- 
wreck of their best hopes.] 

'* At length the eventful Thursday arrived ; the 
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Reply wfts not yet out, bat would be in the 
eoarse of the afternoon, though not in time to 
have an extensive circulation until the following 
day. 

" That night I went to the House to witness the 
result of the contest which was so charged with 
importance to my noble patron. His opponent, 
who brought forward the motion condemnatory 
of his policy, &c., (and who I had learnt was the 
author of the pamphlet which so troubled Lord 
C— — ,) rose with anything but an air of con- 
fidence, and the commencement of his speech 
betrayed a nervousness which must have been 
visible even to those who were most interested 
in his success, and consequently the less willing 
to observe or acknowledge it. He warmed, 
however, as he proceeded, and now and then an 
eloquent apostrophe drew down the cheers of his 
friends, and even forced a counter-cheer from 
some of his opponents ! But in spite of all, 
there was evidently a sting which rankled within 
—a something which he could not shake off, and 
the whole of his speech produced little of its 
anticipated effect on a crowded and most atten- 
tive house ; so that when he had finished, it 
did not take long for the echoes of the applause 
with which his partizans greeted him to die 
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away^ and my Lord C rose amidst breath- 
less silence to discharge his battery upon his 
antf^nist. Even now I see his noble and 
commanding figure, and the withering look of 
scorn which as he rose he cast at the opposition. 
Who that had then seen him could have thought 
that so narrow a soul dwelt within such a fair 
exterior ? 

" With scarcely any preface he plunged at once 
into his subject ; but guess my utter astonish- 
ment when I heard him, with the most perfect 
coolness and self-possession, employ not only 
the very arguments, but almost word for word 
the very language of my reply ! 

" Much as I knew of the character of Lord 
C— , I at least was not prepared for this. 
It may appear nothing extraordinary that he 
should act as he did ; but seeing his object so 
clearly, to identify himself with the authorship of 
the pamphlet I had written, so that no one could 
question its, source — ^it was a meanness of which 
such as he alone would have been guilty, and 
still more. . . . 

" And yet why should I have been annoyed ? 
It was his property, he had bought it — ^he had 
paid for it — surely he had a right to do ' what 
he liked with his own.' 
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^' His cause was triumphant ; the motion 
against him was lost by an overwhelming majo- 
rity. Lord C received the hearty congra- 
tulations of his colleagues for his masterly de- 
fence, and I — received my pay ! 

'^ Disgusted and wearied did I seek my bed 
that night ! my golden dreams — my prospects of 
future advancement were crushed — crushed al- 
most as soon as the flowers had begun to blos- 
som; and instead of the path of honest inde- 
pendence opening before me, I found myself the 
slave — ^the drudge of a minister— a tool to be 
used as occasion required, and only to be em- 
ployed in that particular . service in which my 
owner thought fit to engage ! Truly I had come 
to something at last ! True it was that I was 
perhaps doing no more than what thousands 
with far greater capacities than myself would 
have endured anything to have the opportunity 
of doing ; but what was this to me ? could their 
willingness to submit make me more inclined to 
do so ? was their tameness an argument why I 
should voluntarily assume the badge of slavery ? 
Monstrous ! ridiculous 1 No wonder that my 
dreams that night were mingled with the scenes 
of the day ; no marvel that the applause of ad- 
miring senators rung in my ears as the cries of 

6 
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exalting fiends^ and that the language of con- 
gratulation was changed into the hissing of the 
viper! 

*' I saw nothing of my patron during the fol- 
lowing day, — he was no doubt too fully employed 
in acknowledging the fulsome adulation which 
was offered by his party on his unprecedented 
success ; and I in my rounds heard nothing but 
the chant of his praises for the extraordinary 
ability he had displayed on the previous night 
The pamphlet had, as ahready observed, appeared 
in the afternoon of the preceding day, and I saw 
its publication placarded in every bookseller's 
window that I passed ; wherever I turned it met 
my eycj and heartily did I wish both it and its 
author at the bottom of the sea ! 

'" I turned into a coffee-house I was in the 
habit of frequenting, after a ramble of some 
hours, and having partaken of a solitary dinner, 
was soon lost in the mazes of imagination. I 
had well nigh come to the conclusion of at once 

closing my connexion with Lord C ^ and 

was balancing the reasons for and against such 
a proceeding, when a friend entered the room 
and took his seat. In no humour to hold com- 
munion with anything but my own thoughts, I 
sheltered myself with a copy of the ^ Times* and 
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shrunk almost like a guilty being into the far- 
thest comer of the box. Not long was I per- 
mitted to remain in this listless state, and what 
recalled me to myself was like oil on the troubled 
waters. No traveller through the burning desert ever 
rejoiced more at finding the cool spring wherein 
to slake his raging thirst than did I at listening 
to the conversation which took place between 
two persons who were little aware of my proxi- 
mity. 

" My friend had been joined by a man whom 
I knew by sight, as an under clerk in one of the 
government offices, and he had hardly taken his 
seat when he began. 

" ' Well, F , what d ye think of Lord 

C *s display last night ? — pity the 

tells such a tale about him ; he won't like it, I 
imagine.' 

* What does it say ; for I haven't seen it ?* 

* No ? — then you'll have a treat ! Waiter, 
is to-night's in the room ?' 

" I with difficulty restrained myself from 
snatching the paper from the man's hand as he 
was carrying it to the last speaker; I however 
succeeded in doing so, fortunately, as such an 
act would have betrayed me, and I should have 
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lost the exquisite delight with which I listened 
to the following paragraph, one which I cut from 
the paper, and have ever since kept by me." 

[The paragraph was here pasted to the MS., 
and I therefore give it entire.] 

" ' We can well conceive the feelings of self- 
gratification with which the noble 

last night retired from the House. His success 
was brilliant ; the more so, because most unex- 
pected. All who witnessed the hearty congratu- 
lations, or listened to the fulsome compliments 
with which he was literally bespattered, need not 
be told what a bujrden was removed from the 
minds of the ministerial party by the result of 

last night's division on Mr. S ^*s motion. 

We have, however, by a close comparison of his 
lordship's speech with a certain brochure, headed, 
* Reply to an Attack on Irish Policy^ &c., 
found so much resemblance between the two, 
that we are quite at a loss to discover which is 
the real Simon Pure — whether the pamphlet is 
a reprint of his lordship's speech, or the speech 
a re-issue of the pamphlet. They are both given 
to the public under his lordship's sanction ; one 
is delivered from his lips in the House of Com- 
mons, the other proceeds in manuscript from 
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—— — — House. We remember- to have read 
somewhere, in days of yore, an apophthegm to 
this eflfect, 

' Ne gloriari libeat alienis bonis.* 

Perhaps his lordship's private secretary may be 
able to give him a free translation of this 



# * ^ # # 

'" Let me not attempt what the most eloquent 

pen would fail in accomplishing — a description 

of the feeUngs which agitated me as the reading 

of the above proceeded. I know of no language 

which can describe them ; self-accusation, and 

self commendation in turn prevailed, till at last, 

urged on by the two united, I hurried from the 

room without making myself known. 

^ « * # # 

" It was late, very late, when I entered the 
rooms assigned to me in ■ House, but not 

too late to be told that Lord C had been 

waiting for me some time in his library, and 
was most anxious to see me the moment I re- 
turned. There was little difficulty in guessing 
the object for which he desired an interview, and 
if both wished to dissolve the existing con- 
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nexion^ no moment could have been more pro- 
pitious. The double doors closed upon us as I 
took a seat^ and his lordship began. 

" ' You have read to-night's , I presume, 

m. w — ?' 

" * I have not/ was my reply, ' though I can 
guess to what your lordship alludes.' 

" * Guess, sir ? — ^how can you do that if you 
have not seen the paper ?* 

** I almost thought, from the expression of his 

countenance, that Lord C suspected me of 

being the writer of the paragraph in question ; 
my answer, however, set him at rest on that 
score. 

** ' Because, my lord, I heard it read aloud in a 
ooflTee-room but a few hours since.' 

" * And accompanied, I suppose, with the re- 
marks and comments of coffee-room politicians ! 
eloquent debaters, no doubt!' 

** ' Pardon me, my lord, I heard no remarks 
which might have been made upon the article, 
for as I had remained unobserved during the 
reading of it, so I believe that I left the room 
unnoticed immediately after it was concluded.' 

*' * Then what course am I to understand, Mr. 
W , that you intend to pursue ?' 

'^ ' I do not see that I am called upon to adopt 
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any particular line of conduct, your lordship 
having so completely fathered the pamphlet in 
your speech last night, its paternity can no longer 
be doubted, — at least as regards your lordship !* 

" ' But it is doubted, sir ; the n- dares 

to charge me with adopting what does not belong 
to me. You are no doubt prepared to meet the 
charge and disavow the authorship, so as to dis- 
prove the assertion which has been made.' 

" * You surely cannot be in ecgmest, my lord, 
in making such a proposal ; you are trying what 
material I am made of; you ask me ' 

" *I am in earnest, Mr. W -, never was I 

more so in my life ; you must either consent to 
my terms, or you leave me to employ the only 
alternative which remains. Such an accusation 
as this cannot go uncontradicted, even allowing, 
for the sake of argument, that you did carry out 
,ihe ideas mth which I furnished you !* 

" ' Welli* thought I, 'this is cool; I shall next 
be persuaded that I really did not write the 
pamphlet at all !' — My. mind was now made up. 
. " * Would not silence, my lord, be the wisest 
course T 

" *No, sir, undoubtedly not; a flat denial from 
you, sir, is the only course I can sanction. Are 
you prepared to give it T 
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'' ' I am not, my lord !' 

^' Lord with difficulty mastered his 

emotions ; with as muoh coolness as he could 
command he merely stammered forth, 'I will 
think over this business; to-morrow morning 
you shall be informed of my future plans. Good 

night, sir.' 

***** 

"I need not dwell at greater length on this 
part of my life. The following morning brought 
me a letter from Lord C ■ ■ , enclosing a 
cheque, (double the amount of what he had pre- 
viously promised me,) the former telling me that 
he no longer required my services;' the latter, 

' Pay to E W , Esq^, or bearer, &c. &c/ 

He should have been consistent ; he should have 
added, ' value received,* The note was consigned 
to the.flames, and poor as I was, the cheque was 
returned to his lordship with one only alt^ation, 
— a Kne drawn through his s^naiure. 

'' Behold me once more cast on the wide world, 
it was again open before me ; there was, ho wever, but 
one path which I could pursue in order to obtain 
a subsistence ; yet such difficulties and ill-treat* 
ment I. bad experienced in before walking in it, 
thatlin truth almostshrankfromagain encounter" 
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ing them. It was, however, my only resource, 
and bitter as the pill was I must swallow it ! 

''No sooner was it known that my connection 
with Lord was at an end, than offers 

came thick upon me, and I might easily have en- 
gaged myself to fill a similar office; but one taste 
of its sweets had been sufficient to cloy my 
palate ; my spirit had been too severely wounded 
to allow me again to submit ; and as I had now 
learnt some of the secrets of political craft and 
chicanery, I imagined my powers might be well 
applied in that direction. 

" My former patron did me essential service 
without perhaps in the least intending it ; for his 
vanity led him to circulate a paragraph in all the 
morning papers, to the effect that, ' by way of giv- 
ing the best and most unqualified contradiction to 
the insinuations of an evening contemporary, they 
were enabled to state, on the best authority, that 

all official connection between the noble 

and his late private secretary had ceased, &c. &c.' 
" Though such a disclaimer might gull a few, 
I believe it opened the eyes of many more ; cer- 
tainly I rose in proportion, and being now be- 
yond the power of those whom I employed to 
bring out my various publications, — ^writing for 
ny%elf and not for them, — I succeeded beyond 
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what my most sanguine expectations could ever 
have anticipated. 

" But alas 1 I have ever been the sport of for- 
tune ; her character as a fickle goddess has never 
changed with respect to me, — always what the 
poet described her :— 

' Hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna, cum gtridore acuto 
Sustulit, hie posuisse gaudet.* 

" True, I flattered myself from first appearances 

that she was weary of persecuting me, and now 

intended to atone for past ill-usage by becoming 

more lavish of her favours ; too soon, however, 

was I undeceived, and as usual was overwhelmed 

with bitter disappointment. 

* 4^ * « # 

"'For some time my publications found a ready 
sale ; and teeming as the political world then 
was with matters of deep importance, I found no 
lack of subjects, in the divided state of party, 
whereon to apply my powers. And had it not 
been for those innate feelings which, though 
checked, were not yet sufficiently subdued^ I 
might easily have obtained a situation which 
would have insured me a comfortable provision 
for life. 
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•* But this was not fated to be my lot. The fires 
which raged within prevented anything like the 
approach of cool calculation ; and what I have 
too late discovered to be false notions of inde- 
pendence forbad my accepting every oflter which 
was made me> although many of them were of a 
most promising and advantageous nature. 

" About this time I entered into an engagement 
with the editor of a popular journal, which gave 
me continuous and permanent employment. 
Here I was in my element — my pen ran riot — 
and constantly the excrescences of my articles 
were obliged to be submitted to the pruning hook 
before they assumed a presentable garb Even 
this check -string, however, was at times insuffi- 
cient ; and in spite of all restraint, as if an eternal 
warfare had been waged between me and mankind 
in general, I so handled my pen that I at length 
became involved in a troublesome suit, in conse- 
quence of an attack which I had ventured to 
make on mistaken authority. The exposure 
which ensued, added to the constant harassment 
of mind and body, brought me so low, that my 
means were soon exhausted, To avoid a gaol I 
was obliged to quit London, though scarcely able 

to crawl from my bed. , . , 

***** 

N 
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" And here am I — a poor friendless outcast — 
without one to whom I can apply — enfeebled in 
mind as well as body ! . . . 

*' What have I to look for ? I dare not dis- 
cover myself ! Even had not sickness paralysed 
my intellects, my pen must be silent, for I am 
marked out, and hunted down by the bloodhounds 
of the law ! . . . 

"... I feel the dews of death are upon me ; 
— would God aU were over ! ... It cannot be 
but that the curtain will soon drop — still per- 
chance my part is not yet fully played. . . What 
if I have to linger on and perish from want ? . . 
hunger, thou tyrant ! . . . . why dost thou 
haunt me ? . . . . Ah ! what vision flits before 
me ? . . . Tis she ! ... 'tis the sainted image 
of my lost one. . . She does not beckon me . . 
No ! . . . there's anger on her brow. . . . Why ? 
... my shattered brain ! . . . Hunger . . . 

When? . . /' 

***** 

Here closed this strange composition : the 
latter portion of it appeared to be of a fresher 
date than the rest^ to judge from the colour of 
the ink, and the tremulous character of the hand- 
writing. AU of it had been written at different 
times, and my impression is that, finding all 
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Other means fail, he had composed it partly from 
fact, and still more from imagination, with a view 
to its publication with some other of his ram- 
blings, as a means of procuring the common ne- 
cessaries of life. 

£ have given it a place in these pages, though 
not coming strictly within the limits which I had 
proposed, but the moral which it conveys, as 
showing how the best talents may be perverted 
from their legitimate purpose, and be made a 
curse to their possessor, is my reason for doing 
so. 

Here was a man with powers of no mean order 
— ^with intellectual endowments of more than 
common capacity — ^but the master spirit which 
could alone direct him for good was wanting. 

Unbridled — self-opiniated — viewing ever}^ man 
as his inferior — ^he was too late brought to see 
his error, and by the false and absurd notions 
which he entertained, was a constant scourge to 
himself and others with whom he had anv deal- 
ings. It is true that here and there in the narra- 
tive we trace the workings of a better spirit ; they 
are, however, but as transient gleams in the fir- 
mament of darkness, — ^his headstrong passions 
soon drew the veil over them, and whilst all can- 
not but admire the proper exercise of what he 

N 2 
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caricatures as ^ independence, in him it assumed 
the form of a vice. 

He fancied all mXh whom he engaged were 
bent on crushing him — and on this account his 
conduct brought him at last to the condition in 
which, as the inmate of a workhouse, he comes 
under our notice. 

He found indeed the truth of the words which 
he had perhaps casually read— '^ Our pleasant 
vices are made whips to scourge us :*' or to adopt 
language, it may be, less familiar to him, '' Pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall.'* 
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Dec. 16th. ♦ * * * 

•* Don't, for God's sake, utter that curse again, 

W ; my blood runs cold every time I 

hear a fellow-creature invoke a malediction on 
another. But here comes our chaplain, and I 
am sure he will agree with what I say, although 
he cannot have the same reason to feel as I do 
on the subject." 

A heavy sigh followed the conclusion of the 
old man's speech, which on inquiry I found had 
reference to an expression just uttered by one of 
his companions, who having been excited by 
some unfriendly act, had exclaimed, '' Curse you 
for a meddling fool, I mind your own busi- 
ness, and let me alone !" 

It was to the first speaker that my visit this 
morning was specially made. Old F N 
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has been about a month in the house^ and is 
only waiting until the necessary steps can be 
taken to remove him to his own parish in the 

county of N k. Of this removal, however, 

there appears but little chance, the distance being 
far too great for one of his declining years and 
enfeebled condition. Each time I see him the 
prospect of his ever being in a fit state for re- 
moval becomes less, and for the last few days 
the medical officer has ordered him not to venture 
into the open air. 

His venerable appearance and benign expres- 
sion of countenance strongly prepossessed me in 
his favour on our first interview ; and so much 
reminded me of another subject of these sketches, 

C M , that I imagined if ever I gained 

a knowledge of his past life, I should find it al- 
most a counterpart of the adventurous career of 
'' old Charles." 

Almost on the verge of the grave, it is indeed 
comforting to find that he is not a stranger to 
the way of salvation ; but in every conversation 
I have found him familiar with the truths of 
revelation." 

I should say that F N was naturally 

of a happy and cheerful disposition, but, like 
many in similar situations, some burthen on the 
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mind— some weight within appears to prevent 
the full exercise of hope, and chains down to 
efurth the spirit which is longing to he at rest. 
I have endeavoured on many occasions to induce 
him to unhurthen himself to me, in order to ad- 
minister the proper spiritual remedy ; hut though 
receiving such attempts with kindness and grati- 
tude, he has hitherto always avoided their ohject. 

His ohservation^ as I entered this morning, led 
me to imagine I had found a clue hy which I 
might trace the origin of his deep mental suffer-^ 
ing, and therefore in answer to his appeal to me, 
I replied — 

" You are quite right, F , to reprove such 

a sin as that which W has committed ; few 

things can he more offensive in the sight of God 
than pronouncing a curse on the works of his 
hands ; — hut why did you say that it so deeply 
affects you more than it would me or any other 
who dislikes to hear God dishonoured ?" 

'' O, sir, don't ask me ! — 'tis enough that I 
do so feel it ! And I feel it the more because 
my time on earth is so short — ^not hut what I 
have had much time for repentance, but the long- 
est time is too short for such a work." 

'* Well, F , I came to have some conver- 
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sadon with you to-day ; are you freer firom pain 
than you were yesterday?" 

*• I can hardly say that I am ; — ^like the pa- 
triarch of old, * there is now hut a step between 
me and death/ and O, I cannot feel I am fully 
prepared for the great change : — sometimes the 
thought overwhelms me — a guilty creature stand- 
ing in the presence of his Creator — a culprit 
before the Great Judge, with no hope of edcape 
— ^is it not an awfiil thing, sir ?" 

** It is indeed, F , a most solemn subject 

to employ our thoughts ; but is it not also most 
comforting to know that we have a Friend ready 
to stand by our side at the bar of judgment, 
whose merits and intercession, if now insured, 
will procure us not only perfect pardon, but joy 
and happiness along with it V* 

" I know it — I know it ; blessed be God, his 
Holy Spirit has revealed this sweet truth to me ; 
but something — ^I well know what it is— pre- 
vents" . . . 

Another sigh, whose intensity choked the old 
man^s utterance, caused a responsive vibration in 
the breast of each one present. As I watched 
him turn his languid eye round the little 
chamber whose cheerless aspect was, in a trifling 
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degree, removed by the sight of the bright fire 
in the small grate, I motioned to those who were 
haddled round it, (for the weather was intensely 
cold,) and who with eager looks were listening 

to the observations of old F , to go into the 

adjoining room. After they had complied, I 
resumed the conversation by asking the invalid 
what it was that prevented him from applying to 
himself the rich consolations which God had so 
mercifiiUy provided for every penitent 

*' Do not press me, sir, for an answer 

My sin is known to God, and though I trust 
I am penitent, let me carry its secret to the 
grave." . . . 

" Then you cannot expect me to oflfer you 
fitting comfort, nor apply the proper remedy, 
imless I know the particular nature of the dis- 
ease, however greatly I may wish to do so : of 
what nature*' 

'' I am sure you wish to comfort me, sir, and 
perhaps you may think me obstinate in refusing 
to unburthen my sorrow to you ; — ^but believe me, 
sir, I don't do so from any feehng of that sort. 
1 cannot — dare not recall the horrible scene 
which a moment of anger ... No ! no ! — may 
God pardon the sin !''... 

" To God^ then, my poor friend, confess the 

N 5 • 
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sorrow which weighs down your soul — nor doubt 
for a moment but that, if you are really penitent, 
he will, in his own good time> ease your burthened 
conscience. It is for a wise purpose he allows 
you to feel the acute pangs of your transgression, 
of whatsoever nature it is — ^but remember that 
there is no sin, however deep the die of it, for 
which the blood of Jesus cannot atone !*' 

'" Tis that blessed assurance, sir, which has 
alone kept me up through many trials, — ^but 
they will soon be over . . . O how sweet is the 
prospect of peace . . . sweet peace !" . . . 

The reading of a 'portion of scripture followed 

by prayer, closed my morning's interview with 

F N. 

# # # # # 

December 19th. 

I am glad to find you so much better this 

morning, F ; you seem to have rallied from 

what you were when I last saw you." 

" You are right, sir ; I am better, far — iai 
better than I have been for some days — and for 
this simple reason, I feel that my rest is nearer 
at hand, and I hope I am more prepared for it. 
. . . The last few days that God has spared me, 
though in much suflPering, have made the pros- 
pect of home far brighter than it was." 
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" Mercy has then followed your steps . . ., 
Give God the praise, and seek the continuance 
of his Holy Spirit ! — the nearer, you approach 
the close of your journey, the more you will 
need his supporting arm.'* . . . 

December 20th. 

r M remains much in the same 

state as yesterday, but with brighter hopes and 
stronger confidence. Less of doubts and dis- 
quietude. • . . 

December 21st. 

I spent some time in N *8 room this morn- 
ing, and his conversation was of a most cheering 
description. He seemed much impressed with a 
sense of the love of Jesus, and the abounding 
consolations of the Spirit. On the latter, as 
Comforter, he laid great stress, and after some 
remarks and inquiries, observed, " The nearer, 
sir, that I approach the last stage of life, the 
more does light break in upon me. Much I 
imagined I knew before, and I can now compre- 
hend more and more of the wonders of redemp- 
tion. 0, what a subject to employ our 
thoughts! God's own beloved Son dying to 
pay the penalty of our sin, and then sending his 
Holy Spirit to assure us that all he did and 
suffered to effect our redemption has been ac- 

7 
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cepted by our offended but now reconciled God ! 
What a source of comfort is the Holy Spirit! 
The sufficiency of Christ's sacrifice would have 
b^en lost upon us, had we not been assured 
of it" 

" I am most thankful, F , that you are 

able to see these things in such a light. What 
unbounded mercy that God has spared you to 
come to such knowledge as this ; had you been 
called away before it was vouchsafed to you, 
what comfort would you have lost !" 

" Comfort, sir ! I believe it ! I can conceive 
of nothing which can be compared with it! 
Even the thought of past sin adds to it — because 
it increases the greatness of God's love; and 
were it not for the one plague-spot of my exist- 
ence, I should not at this moment have a single 
care. . . . But His will be done ! I am paying 
the penalty of my sin here — O God, teach toe 
to submit !".... 

** What is that plague-spot, F ? It may 

be that you are needlessly disquieting yourself; 
sensible as you appear to be of the love of God 
towards you, feeling an interest in the atoning 
blood of the Saviour, and knowing, above all, 
somewhat of the consolations of the Holy Spirit, 
what can be the sin which presses on you so 
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leavily as to intercept the full beams of light 
which ought to shine down into your soul ?" 

With an expression of the most affecting cha* 
racter, in which^ if one can realize it^ was con- 
veyed a look of deep anguish^ and at the same 
time one of sensible forgiveness^ the aged sufferer 
replied,— 

'' That sin does not now so much affect me, 
because I am assured of forgiveness ; but God 
makes me feel its burthen as the penalty of 

having committed it For years I have 

been weighed down by it — but it is now only for 
a few hours longer that it will oppress me. . . . 
Each moment the load becomes lighter. . • . 
But O ! it is still heavy . . . very, very heavy." 

" You are satisfied, then, that life is drawing 
to its final close ?" 

" The moment is far nearer, sir, than you 
seem to imagine; apparently I am outwardly 
stronger, but something within gives far more 
convincing testimony. . . . Will you come, sir, 
to see me this evening, if it is not asking too 
much T' 

" I shaU not be able to come until a late 
hour, F , as I have important duties else- 
where ; but you may expect me about nine 
o'clock." 
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" Thank you .... thank you. . . . God's 
blessing, and the blessing of a dying old mao, 
rest upon you. • . . And now, sir, one more 
chapter from the book of life — the only real 
book of comfort. 0, how I love thy testimonies 
.... in keeping of them there is great re- 
ward!" . . . 

# # # # # 

Never, perhaps, did the outward aspect of the 
season so little affect me as it did this even- 
ing. An intense — an exciting, though chastened 
anxiety, to witness the closing scenes of poor 

F N 's life, imparted a zeal which I 

honestly confess set everything else at defiance. 
The snow, which had made its appearance un- 
usually early this season, fell fast and thick 
about me, and the keen east wind, which blew 
foil against me, compelled me to draw my com- 
forter closer around my neck : but snow and 
wind were alike powerless as (after dismissing 
the evening class of Sunday-school teachers 
which my brother curate and myself were accus- 
tomed to assemble at our mutual residence once 
during the week, for the purpose of Scrip- 
ture reading, and general discussion on the 
best mode of juvenile teaching) I wended my 
well-known path to the Union Workhouse, 
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on my interesting, though painful and solemn 
errand. 

It was and is a bitter night — such a night that 
the very sight of anything approaching to a fire 
would melt the coldest heart into lively charity 
towards our fellow-creatures. One wretched, 
and I may add, almost solitary being — (for few, 
unless necessitated to do so, would have trod 
the streets in such weather) — one poor wretched 
being, with an infant at her breast, vainly, as 
one may easily conceive, endeavouring to ex- 
tract from the almost frozen fountain its neces- 
sary food, implored from me, in the most piteous 
accents, a trifle wherewith to procure a tempo- 
rary shelter from the piercing cold, and food for 
herself and her famishing child. 

" Come with me, and you shall have both, for 
to-night at least, in the union." 

" 0, sir, for pity's sake don't take me there. 
I have a home to go to, though at some distance 
from this town. ... In mercy give me a small 
trifle for to-night's want, and to-morrow I shall 
be provided for !" . . . 

*' She is not the only one,*' thought I, whilst 
bestowing on her the trifle she asked for, " who 
would rather brave the inclemency of the most 
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inclement season^ than seek for shelter within^ 
the walls of a workhouse !" 

The '* union bell," which so many have pulled^ 
with a trembling hand, scarcely allowed its echoes- 
to die away, mingled with the second peal by 
which the porter announced my arrival, ere I 
was met by the matron, (kind and warm-hearted 
creature that she is, and a pattern for every one 
placed in a similar situation,) who, with an ex- 
pression of real pleasure at seeing me, answered 
my greeting with — 

" 0, sir, I am so glad you are come — though 
really I had almost given you up, knowing that 
this was your class night. . . . Master tells me 

poor N has been several times asking if he 

thought you would come." .... 

" How is N to-night?" 

" He's fast going, sir, and has altered won- 
derfully since you saw him this morning ; • • . 
but he seems so happy ... it is quite a treat to 
stand by his bed-side, he is so patient and so re- 
signed : — I wish all in the house could see what 
it is to die as he does !'* 

I had soon an opportunity of judging for my- 
self; and often as I have had the melancholy 
satisfaction of watching the departure of a dying 
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penitent, the present case certainly did not fall 
below what I have witnessed in similar cases. 
There was something unspeakably calm in the 
expression of the old man's eye as he saw and 
recognised me on entering his little chamber. 
He really 

" Looked unutterable things," — 

for his articulation had entirely failed ; a low in- 
distinct murmur from the throat was all that 
could be distinguished as approaching to the 
sound of the human voice, and nature was plainly 
dnking to its last ebb. 

There is something inexpressibly solemn in 
the chamber of death — but even that very solem- 
nity, intense though it be, is softened down when 
one is permitted to view these evidences of child- 
like submission and confidence which light up 
the bed of death, and which, when matter and 
spirit are about to separate, can alone reconcile 
those who witness it to the mighty change which 
is about to ensue. 

Familiarity with any sight, however solemn it 
may be, naturally deadens the feelings to its in- 
tensity, and they who are accustomed to stand 
by the death-bed, become from habit gradually, 
according to the peculiarity of constitution, less 
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affected by it. But there axe cases of dissolu- 
tion — there are death-beds which few can stand 
by without being powerfully excited ; and well 
can we understand the feelings which moved in 
the breast of the nurse who attended Voltaire in 
his dying moments, and which, when applied to 
to give her services to another in the hours of 
sickness, led her to inquire if the object of her 
futuxe care was a Christian, adding, as a reason 
for the inquiry, " I have witnessed the death of 
one unbeliever, and for all the wealth which 
earth can bestow, I would not stand by to witness 
another !" 

Far, very far diflPerent, however, was the scene 
to be witnessed this evening, and it would in- 
deed have been a matter of deepest regret to me 
had anything interfered to prevent my attend- 
ance. The aged tree had weathered the storms 
of life long beyond the appointed time> and 
although the blasts to which it had been ex- 
posed had left their traces behind, sufficient of 
the noble trunk remained to show what a goodly 
tree it had once been. It w£is now on the verge 
of total decay — the sap was fast leaving its 
branches, and ere long it would sink from over 
maturity into the receptacle provided for it. 

I know of few sights more grateful to a 
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minister of Jesus than that of watching an aged 
penitent dropping, like a shock of com, in due 
season into his last earthly resting-place. His 
past life may not have been one of obedience to 
the will of his heavenly Father, and many and 
repeated acts of rebellion may almost have pro- 
voked God to withdraw his favour from him : 
but by some merciful dispensations the rebel's 
sin has been brought to his remembrance, and 
he has learned to mourn with that '' godly sorrow 
which worketh repentance not to be repented of,' 
Sdll God for awhile makes him feel the bitter- 
ness of^niquity, and for a long season withholds 
that perfect assurance of pardon which is neces- 
sary to ensure joy and peace in believing. Thus 
we frequently see that the death-bed of many 
who we have every reason to believe are depart- 
ing in the faith, does not present a scene of such 
perfect triumph as we might with our own feeble 
views expect to witness. God's ways are not 
as our ways, and when we can behold deep 
and he€ui;felt penitence for past sin, even though 
such penitence may not be accompanied by 
most infallible signs of the secret witness of 
adoption, dispelling every sense of fear — ^nay, 
though often attended, as I have seen, with 
much of doubt and uncertainty, we have never- 
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theless great reason to rejoice, and rest upon the 
assurance which lights up even the gloomiest 
hour, that they who sow in tears shall reap in 
joy; and though such now go on their way, even 
to the last stage of their journey, " weeping, 
they shall doubtless come again with joy, and 
bring their sheaves with them/* 

Penitence and pardon are so intimately inter- 
woven with each other, that we can hardly con- 
ceive of their separation, when the former is of 
that heartfelt and sincere character which an 
omniscient (xod requires ; and although we well 
know that no repentance can save us ^cept it 
be united with faith in Him who has atoned for 
our guilt, yet as the one is not vouchsafed with- 
out the other, so the former is the first grand 
step towards the attainment of the latter. Peni- 
tence without faith is mere hypocrisy and sdf- 
deception : that real saving faith can exist with- 
out godly sorrow for sin, is a direct contradiction 
of terms as employed with reference to the grand 
and glorious scheme of Grospel salvation. 

In F N 1 trust that both are savingly 

united. Though unable to speak when Z en- 
tered his chamber, I found him in full possession 
of his other faculties, and he listened eagerly 
and attentively to what from time to time I 
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whispered to him. A smile of the most perfect 
resignation played on his countenance, so that 
even an unconcerned spectator might have con- 
ceived, without any stretch of the imagination, 
that the ahnost lifeless form extended on the 
couch before him was gazing with delight on the 
sweet fields which bloomed and blossomed be- 
yond the dark portals of the grave. 

Ilis hand, which he had extended to me on 
my first entrance, cold and clammy as it was 
with the dews of death, remained firmly clasping 
mine, and at every motion, which he seemed to 
fancy might be meant for its removal, its grasp 
was tightened as though he was unwilUng to 
part from it except in death. 

I tried long and patiently to catch the mean- 
ing of what he endeavoured to say to me, but 
the attempt was vain ; at times he seemed most 
anxious to be imderstood, but at last, finding, 
no doubt, that I could not comprehend his 
meaning, he ceased from his efforts, at the same 
time giving utterance to a sound most deeply 
expressive of his sorrow at being deprived of the 
power of communicating his thoughts. 

After some questions, to which he replied by 
a responsive clasp of the hand, I proceeded to 
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commend his spirit to God in prayer ; but the 
few first sounds had scarcely fallen from my lips 
ere prayer was of no avail. Without a struggle 
— ^with hardly one convulsive movement — ^with- 
out any of those signals which mark the final 

separation of matter and spirit, F passed 

from a world of sin and sorrow into the presence 
of his Maker, with the sweet composure of one 

falling calmly asleep on a pillow of down. . . . 
***** 

April 17th. 

Four months have passed away ; gentle spring 
has taken the place of winter ; nature smiles in 
her gayest dress, and amidst the multitude of 
others whom I have been called upon to attend 
in their last hours, and point to the path of 
penitence and consolation, the circumstances 

attending the scenes of F N ^'s 

dying hours have almost passed from my rebel* 
lection, and the pages of my Diary might alone 
have brought everything fresh to my memory 
but for an event which occurred to me this 
morning. 

Among the certificates which the parish clerk 
brought me to sign and compare with the registers, 
from which they were extracted, I saw, " F- 
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N , Union Workhouse, December 21." 

Repeating the name as I read it over, I inquired, 
" Who wants this certificate ?" 

" O, sir, a respectable-looking man in a 
sailor's dress came and asked for it yesterday, 
and he is to call again this morning about twelve 
o'clock." 

" Very well — when he comes tell him to call 
here for this paper ; perhaps he may be able to 
give me some tidings about that poor old man 
who, I remember, interested me so much. Did 
he say for what purpose he wanted the certifi- 
cate ?" 

" Why, sir, all he told me was, that there 
was some little property coming to him, which 
he could not get till he had proved the old man's 
death/' 

About the time appointed my servant an- 
nounced to me that a person held been sent by 
the clerk, and, at my orders, ushered in a man 
dressed in the manner previously described, 
about forty years of age, and respectful in his 
deportment, whilst at the same time he displayed 
that blunt honesty of manner so thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of an English seaman. Whether it 
be that the perils they are obliged to undergo 
when at sea makes them more restless and oft- 
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times turbulent when ashore, certain it is that 
the discipline under which they are kept on 
hoard ship makes them uniformly civil and well- 
conducted when in the presence of their supe- 
riors. 

I soon learnt that the man before me was the 

warrant carpenter on board the C frigate, 

and that his object in procuring the certificate 
was to be able to substantiate his claim to some 

property to which F N , had he lived 

but a fortnight longer, would have come into 
possession. 

" Are you, then, any near relation to N ?" 

** I am the son of his only sister, your 
honour, and a better-hearted man than he was 
never trod a deck. He had only two children — 
one was a sailor like myself, who broke the old 
man^s heart. Poor George ! he came to a bad 
end, and had no one to thank but himself; — 
his other child, Ellen, was my wife, and she 
has now met her father in heaven !" .... 

It would be wholly out of my power to preserve 
in the following narrative the same descriptive 
language adopted in the relation of it There 
was a feeling displayed in the recital of many 
portions of it which would have moved the 
sternest heart. Its very simplicity gave it an 
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additional chaxm^ and I was thankful for the 
accidental event which put me in possession of 
the facts attending the former career of F— — 

N . 

« « * 4f * 

" I have told you, sir, that I am the nephew 
of the man hy whose death I inherit the pro- 
perty to which he, had he lived, would have been 
entitled; and however much I may get by it, 
would that he were alive and well to share it, 
for he had troubles enough to contend against ; 

but he is at rest now, and I am not 

afraid that one who gave such good lessons as 
he did, and practised them himself, should die 
unhappily at last." 

" He did not die unhappily, my feiend, far^ 
very far, from it; nevertheless, there was some- 
thing on his mind which seemed to give him 
great uneasiness, and which he would not speak 
about." 

" I don t wonder at it, sir; he had more than 
enough to drive many men mad ; my only won- 
der is how he ever bore up against his troubles 
so long as he did, but the back is suited to the 
burden." 

The last time I saw him alive he was grieving 
about his son, and no one could persuade him 
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that he was not the cause of his untimely death ; 
though, for my own part, I am sure that no hoy 
ever had a better father, and no child ever less 
deserved one ; but this is part of my story, and 
therefore I had better begin from the beginning ; 
you must please to excuse a sailor s roundabout 
way, sir. 

" It is more than five-and-thirty years ago 
that I can first remember my uncle, and al- 
though so many years have passed, and I have 
had to rough it in all parts of the world, I can 
remember him as almost an old man then ! Poor 

uncle F , as I used to call him ; he was 

always kind to me ! ... . He did not marry till 
somewhat late in life, and until he had made a 
comfortable property with which to maintain a 
wife ; and when he did make a match, it was a 
very unhappy one, so that he had little cause to 
regret the day which set him at hberty by mak- 
ing him a widower. 

" Within a few months after her death, I 
was fated to lose my father, and it was then that 
my mother and myself took up our abode under 
the same roof as my uncle. 

" Many a long year has passed away^ air ; 
I have been in strange countries and seen 
strange things, but notwithstanding all, I can 
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never forget the many happy hours I spent as a 

boy in my poor old uncle's cottage at L . 

" I was four years old when I went to live 
there; George was about one year older, and 
Ellen just two years younger than I. But for 
one circumstance it would have been impossible 
to find a happier family ; my mother was a mo- 
ther to Ellen and George, and their father was 
more than a father to me. Day by day we used 
to attend the school, and perhaps the partiality 
which Ellen displayed towards me, and the 
greater success I obtained, might have been the 
cause, but somehow or other George and myself 
were never friends long together, and there was 
scarcely an evening that we returned from school 
bat my father had to settle some dispute between 
us. We saw little of him during the day, for 
his employ in the ship-building yard engaged 
him from morning till night ; but when night 
came, and he did return to his home, the quiet 
of that home was constantly disturbed by our 
boyish quarrels. I cannot say that I never was 
in fault, although I know I always tried to keep 
friends with him ; but the same unruly spirit 
which George showed as a boy displayed itself 
during the whole of his short life ; and though I 
ought to be the last to say so, yet truth will 

02 
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out — it required a far tighter hand to keep him 
in than my poor uncle had either leisure or 
power to employ. 

" He was about fourteen years of age when 
the first breaking up of the little family took 
place. Living as we did in a sea-port tovmy 
where all sorts of characters meet together, 
George very soon associated himself with com- 
panions who taught him everything hut what 
was for his good. We were both apprentices to 
the same master^ at the same trade which my 
uncle followed, for he very rightly thought that 
we should do better with any other person than 
with him, and therefore took the two boys of 
another boat-builder in exchange for George 
and myself, so that we might properly learn our 
business. George followed it up for about two 
years, and being very quick and sharp, bid fair 
to be one day a first-rate workman; but bad 
company was the ruin of him, and getting every 
day more and more idle^ he at last finished by 
binding himself to an American captain, and 
without saying a single good-bye to any one, 
left us all. 

" Ah, sir ! ^twas a sad scene when the fiill 
truth was made known to his father, for he was 
not long in hearing the news. ''Twas the first 
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real sorrow he had ever had, and the blow fell 
heavily upon him. From that time, sir, he was 
quite an altered man, and never did he appear 
to feel so strongly as when, according to his regu- 
lar custom, we used to read aloud a chapter in 
the Bible each night before we separated. 

" He loved his Bible, sir, and he made us 
love it too, always telling us it was the best of 
books, and that as long as we kept the word of 
God, we should never want a friend. And his 
words have come true. Many's the time I have 
had to rough it, and thought that my lot in life 
was very hard, but this blessed book has made 
me more than contented ; it has made me praise 
Grod that I was far better oflf than I deserved to 
be, instead of giving way to murmuring !" 

[My visitor at this part of his story produced 
a small Bible, bearing the well-known stamp of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and on my observing that I was glad to see it 
bore evident tokens of being well worn and used, 
he replied,] 

" That Bible, Sir, was the gift of a dying 
mother ! — she told me to use it." . . . 

[He stopped for a moment, and tears moistened 
the weather-beaten cheek of the honest sailor.] 

" I have obeyed her, and the more I use it 
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the more her dying words are impressed on my 
heart. When a child she taught me to repeat 
the simple hymn 

*' * Holy Bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine !* 

And her last words, as she blessed me and gave 
me this little treasure, were, 'Keep it, Charles; 
it is the hook of comfort.' 

* * Mt * * 

** But I must get back, sir, to what I was 
talking about, or I shall never have done. I 
was saying that it was when we assembled at our 
evening duties we much so missed poor George, 
and that my uncle seemed to feel so deeply his 
loss. A letter however, which was received 
shortly after he left, told us that he was doing 
well, and we lived on in hopes that the pro- 
digal, as the old man used to call him, would 
some day come back to his father^s home ! He 
did so, sir, but not as the prodigal. ... Oh ! 
it was a bad business altogether, sir, and I 
hardly know how to tell it ! 

*' Many years passed away ; my poor mother 
w£is laid in the grave, and trouble had worn 
my uncle down to a shadow of what he once 
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was. Fond as he was of me, he could not for- 
get his own son ; and although it was only now 
and then we got any tidings of him, those 
tidings were not of the sort to make us happy. 

" I had worked out my apprenticeship term, and 
was earning good wages at my trade, when one 
night I was unfortunate enough to fall into the 
hands of a press-gtmg, who soon transferred me 
to the decks of a king's ship lying off the coast. 
Resistance could do no good, so I made. the best 
of a bad job, and having got leave for my things 
to be sent on board, I determined to do my duty 
in the situation in which God had placed me ; 
and I have never had cause, sir, to repent doing 
so. After three years' service the ship was paid 
off, and in consideration of my good character I 
was allowed to go free. 

" The first use I made of my liberty was, with 
my uncle's consent, to join my fortunes with 
those of my cousin Ellen. 'Twas a blessed day 
when it took place, and whilst, as we then 
thought, the only drawback to our happiness 
was that the prodigal had not yet come home, 
we had afterwards reason to curse the hour when 
he made his appearance. 

" Eight years passed away, and except by an 
occasional hne or two, which was never very 
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satisfactory, we really knew nothing as to bow 

George was going on 

" I was the father of four healthy children, and 
it would have been a hard matter to find a more 
happy and contented home than ours ; — the old 
man wanted but one thing to set his mind per- 
fectly at rest, the presence of his son ! Could 
he but have foreseen the • . . . but Til tell it 
all in good time, sir .... 'twas a bad busi- 
ness 

*' The first real trouble we knew was the death 
of three of our children by a fever which raged 
in the town, and which had well-nigh carried off 
the mother with them ; but she had greater sor- 
rows to suffer, such as the strongest could not 
have borne up under. She was always fond of 
her brother, and whenever, as a boy, he was 
found fault with, I can well remember even now 
how firmly she took his part .... little did 
she think, poor soul, that when grown up to 
manhood he would be, though unwillingly, the 
means of her death. 

" You know, I dare say, sir, as well as I can 

tell you, that the little town of L has always 

been noted for the smuggling carried on; 
scarcely a week passed without something taking 
place connected with this business, and as most 
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of the townspeople had a hand in it^ 'twas no 
very easy birth for the revenue officers. Nothing 
was more common than to hear every now and 
then, in the middle of the night, firing of guns, 
and many a poor fellow has been lodged before 
morning in the gaol, who had been unluckily 
taken in the act of handing ashore some forbid- 
den goods. 

" I don't wish for a moment to defend smug- 
gling, — ^it must be wrong to break any law, — ^but 
still I wish that law was changed, or something 
done so that there shouldn't be such a tempta- 
tion to break it. . 

*' The house in which we lived was close to 
the shore, and we had removed there but a few 
months before the dreadful event which broke up 
a happy family, and brought ruin, if not dis- 
grace, on every member of it. 

'' It had been a wet and foggy day, and the 
same sort of dirty night followed it — such a 
night that we were glad to have a house to shelter 
us and a fire to warm us. We were sitting up, 
by almost a fatal chance, very much later than 
usual, and it was nearly midnight before we 
thought of leaving the cheerful fireside. 

" My poor uncle had lately lost what to him 
was a large sum, which he had advanced to save 
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a brother-workman from prison ; and I well re- 
member that our conversation was upon that 
subject, as to how the loss was to be made up. 
Many a plan was proposed one after another, 
but at last, having decided on one which ap- 
peared the most suitable, we were about to say 
' Good night,* when the well-known, Mid to us 
almost familiar sound of fire-arms, told that mis- 
chief was abroad. The reports followed each 
other in such quick succession, that I at length 
opened the door for the purpose of learning, if 
possible, the reason of such a close attack. 

Scarcely had I stood for a few minutes, and 
watched the lights which were moving to emd fro 
on the shore, not more than a quarter of a mile 
from where I was, when a man hastily turned 
the comer of the street, and rushing past me 
into our cottage, tried to make fast the door, 
which he would have succeeded in doing but for 
my interference. A sudden scream, as you may 
well suppose, escaped from my wife at this un- 
locked for intrusion . . . and the scene which 
followed can never be forgotten ! . . . 'tis more 
like a dream, sir, now that all is past . . . but 
such a dream . . . sleeping or waking ... 'tis 
as fresh in my recollection as when it hap- 
pened. 
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" No doubt with a view of fnghtening her into 
silence, though without any intention of carry- 
ing his threat into execution, the man levelled a 
pistol at my poor Ellen, and with a brutal oath 

exclaimed ' be quiet ! or by this 

shall soon make you !' . . . 

" My uncle, who had been almost stupified by 

the suddenness of the whole business, no sooner 

saw the act, and the raised pistol pointed at his 

child, than even before I could reach the spot, 

he sprang forward, and dashing it from the man'^s 

hand, thundered out, * God's curse rest on you, 

villain ! would you commit murder T 

« # ^ # * 

" You should have seen, sir, what followed, 
.... I cannot tell it ... . the old mans 
voice did it all .'.... 

" I must leave you to guess what happened, 
when I tell you that he from whose lips I had 
never before, on any occasion, heard a single 
oath, — ^who always reproved the sin in another, 
had in that moment of fearful excitement for- 
gotten his duty to God, and his first and last 

curse was pronounced on his long^hst son I 

***** 

"' We had little time for explanation when once 
the recognition had taken place, so suddenly 
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had everything come upon us^ that we seemed 
deprived of the power of taking the most com- 
mon and necessary precaution to save the poor 
fugitive who, by a strange providence (and His 
ways, sir, are often mysterious) had been led to 
seek shelter in his own home. His pursuers, 
though baffled for a time, were in close search 
after him ; our's chanced to be the only house 
where a light was to be seen and voices heard, 
and scarcely had the lost one been recognised — 
and a hurried explanation given of his danger — 
when, ^ in the kind's name,' the door was opened. 
" The poor fellow had been too well noted in the 
affray to escape instant detection ; all attempts 
to screen him were useless, and he whose return 
had been so long looked for, and so constantly 
prayed for, was taken from his father's house to 
pass the first night of his landing on his native 
shore within the walls of a prison ! I won't 
attempt, sir, to speak of that wretched night ; — 
'twas enough to drive us all wild with despair. 
Much as my poor wife suffered — and her afflic- 
tion was indeed great — what the aged father had 
to endure is known only to God. The curse 
seemed to ring in his ears, and the thought that 
he had uttered one on his first-bom was more 
than he could bear. 
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" Morning brought no change with it. We 
tried to obtain the release of the unhappy pri- 
soner, but, as you may suppose, without eflfect 
.... The full tide of trouble was flowing, and 
it was of no use to try and make headway 
against it. 

'^ In vain did the old man plead hard for his 
son on the trial which soon followed — in vain 
was every nerve strained to got him off — all his 
friends who came forward to help him could do 
nothing — the evidence was too strong to be 
shaken ; two revenue officers had been killed in 
the fray, and though the murder could not be 
brought home to any one in particular, poor 
Geof ge had been most conspicuous — his previous 
wild life told against him, and at last, with two 
of his companions, he was found guilty, and 
sentenced to death, which was, however, after- 
wards changed to transportation for life ! 
# « ^ ^ ^ 

" Poor fellow — ^he was spared the suffering of 
undergoing the full weight of the sentence : from 
whatever cause — he died before the convict ship 
sailed on her sad voyage; but I have every 
reason to hope that he Uved long enough to re- 
pent of his sins, and ask pardon from God ! 
***** 
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*' His death was not the only consequence of 
George's crime ; those so nearly connected with 
him were doomed to feel more bitterly, and to 
suffer yet more severely. . . . For months after 
I lived on in the hope that I at least should 
escape the blow which threatened to fall .... 
the hope was never realised .... and with a 
broken heart I soon laid in the last resting-place 
one whose loss can never be supplied. The 
shock she received from the sad changes had so 
shattered her, that reason soon failed, and never, 
but for one short hour before her death, did she 
recognise those around her — not even her hus- 
band or her child 

" I can't go on, sir ; — ^you know how the old 

man died .... thank God his troubles are 

over." . . , . 

* * # * # 

I saw that my guest was as unable as he 
might be unwilling to continue any longer ; I 
therefore only made such simple inquiries as 

satisfied me how it happened that F N 

had become an inmate of the union with which 
I was connected. With these minor details I 
need not trouble the reader. The secret sorrow 
which disturbed the dying hour of the unhappy 
pauper was now explained — ^nor can we marvel 
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that he shuddered at every expression from those 

around which in anv measure recalled to his 

memory the sad recollection of his first and last 

oath ! 

***** 



the end. 
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Cele- 
Vicar of 
Glasbury, Brecknockshire, and Minister of St. James's Chapel, Clapham, 
Surrey. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 



— PRACTICAL SERMONS for every Sunday and Principal Holy- 
Day in the Year. Complete in Two Volumes. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 
11. Is. 

N.B. The Third Volume can be had in post Bvo. price Ss. to com- 
plete the early edition. 

— SERMONS preached in the Parish Church of Glasbury, Breck- 
nockshire. Eighth Edition. Bvo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

— SERMONS preached at St. James's Chapel, Clapham, Surrey, 
Sixth Edition. Bvo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

— SERMONS, preached in the Parish Church of High Wycombe* 
Bucks. Eleventh Edition. 2 vols. Bvo. cloth, 21s. 

BRENTON, SIR J.— A MEMOIR OF VICE-ADMIRAL SIR J. 
BRENTON, Bart. & K.C.B. chiefly drawn from Original Notes, arranged 
and published by the Rev. H. Raikbs, Chancellor of Chester. Bvo. cloth. 

BROWNE, REV. J.-SERMONS, preached in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Cheltenham. By the Rev. John Bbowitb, LL.B., Curate. 
Bvo. boards, 128. 

BUDDICOM, REV. R. P.-THE CHRISTIAN EXODUS; or, 

the Deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt Practically Considered, in a 
series of Discourses. By the late Rev. R. P. Buddicom, M.A.,F.A.S., In- 
cumbent of St. George's Church, Kverton, and formerly Fellow of Queen's 
Collie, Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 14s. 

BUNYAN, J.-THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. In Two Parts. 
By John Bunyan. With Original Notes by the Rev. Thomas Scott. 
Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

BURTT, G — EXEMPLA NECESSARIA ; or, Elementary Latin 
Exercises on all the Parts of Speech; and the Substance of Syntax ; con- 
taining English Words and Sentences to be turned into Latin, Latin into 
English, and numerous Examination Questions to be entered on with the 
Accidence. With an Introduction. Short Rules are also given to assist in 
reading Latin correctly, for the position of words in a sentence, and for 
{Construing. Intended for young persons just beginning, for those not well 
grounded in grammar, and those who begin late in life. By C. Bubtt, 
Teacher of Latin, &c. Third Edition, much enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. 




BUTTERTON, REV. DR.— PAROCHIAL SERMONS on 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By the Roy. Gxorgb Ash Buttbbtov, D J)., 
Head Master of the Royal Free Orammar School of Oiggleswfck, York- 
shire, hite Head Master of Uppingham School, and formerly Head Idaster 
of St. John's College, Camhridge. 8vo. cloth, Ts. 6d. 

CALCUTTA, BISHOP OF— EXPOSITORY LECTURES on 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the COLOSSIANS. In which the Apostle's 
argument respecting the Errors on the subject of the Mediation of Christ 
prevailing at Colosse, is applied to the present circumstances of our Pro- 
testant Church. By The Right Reverend Davibl Wilsok, D.D., Bishop 
of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of India* Second Edition* Revised aod 
Corrected. Foolscap, cloth, 6s. 

" It would not be easy to say how highly we value this short and effective 
commentary upon an epistle, which was evidently intended to bear on those 
corruptions now rapidly spreading amongst us. We receive it with thank* 
fulness."— C%urcAman's Monthly Review. 

— THE SUFFICIENCY of HOLY SCRIPTURE as the RULE 
of FAITH ; being a Sermon delivered at the Cathedral Church of St. 
John, Calcutta, at an Ordination holden on Sunday, May 2, 1S41. Se* 
cond Edition. 12mo. sewed, 9d. 

— SERMONS delivered in India. 8vo. cloth, 129. 

— THE EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, in a Conrse of Lee. 
tures delivered in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Islington, containing 
the Lectures on the Authenticity, Credibility, Divine Authority, and 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. doth, 
9s. 

— THE DIVINE AUTHORITY and PERPETUAL OBLIGA- 
TION of the LORD'S DAY asserted in Seven Sermons. Third Edition. 
i2mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

— SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS of CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE and PRACTICE. Sixth Edition. 8vo bds. 12s., or 12mo. 5s. 

— A PLAIN and AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS to Young 
Persons about to be CONFIRMED. Nineteenth Edition. Itmo. sewed, 
4d. 

— A PLAIN and AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS to Young 
Persons previously to Receivhig the LORD*S SUPPER. Twelfth Edi- 
tion. i2mo. sewed, 4d. 
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CARDALL, REV. W^SERMONS, Preached in the Parish 
Church of Lancaster. By the Rey* William Cxbdall, B.A. 8vo. cloth, 
8s. 

CHESTER, BISHOP OF— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of 
the GOSPELS of ST. MATTHEW and ST. MARK, in the form of Lee- 
tores, intended to assist the practice of domestic instruction and devo- 
tion. By JoHir Bird Sumitbr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester. Sixth Edi~ 
tioo. 1 YOL 8vo.,or 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 9s. 

— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GOSPEL of ST. LUKE, 
in the form of Lectures. Tliird Edition. 1 rol. 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo. 
doth, 9s. 

— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GOSPEL of ST. JOHN, 

In the form of Lectures. Third Edition, i voL 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo., 
cloth, 9s. 

— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the ACTS of the APOS- 
TLES, in the form of Lectures. 1 vol. 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 98. 

— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE of ST. PAUL 
to the ROMANS, and the FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS, 
in the form of Lectures. 1 vol. 8vo., or 2 vols. ISmo., cloth, 9a. 

— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of ST. PAUL'S SECOND 

EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS, and the EPISTLES to the GALA- 
TIANS, EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, and COLOSSIANS ; in the 
form of Lectures. 1 voL 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 9s. 



— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GENERAL EPISTLES 
of JAMES, PETER, JOHN, and JUDE, in the form of Lectures. 1 vol 
8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 9s. 

— CHRISTIAN CHARITY ; its Obligations and Objects, with 
reference to the present state of Society. IN A SERIES OF SERMONS. 
Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 98., or 12mo., 6s. 

— APOSTOLICAL PREACHING CONSIDERED, in an Exa- 
mination of St. Paul's Epistles. Also, Four Sermons on Subjects re- 
lating to the Christian Ministry, and preached on different occasions. 
Eighth Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

— SERMONS on the PRINCIPAL FESTIVALS of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH: to which are added. Three Sermons on Good Friday. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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CHESTER, BISHOP OF. 

— THE EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, derived from its 
NATURB and RECEPTION. Sixth Edition, 8yo., cloth, 10s. 6d.; or 
I2mo. 68. 

— A SERIES of SERMONS on the CHRISTIAN FAITH and 

CHARACTER. Eighth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. ; or 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

— A TREATISE on the RECORDS of the CREATION, and 
on the MORAL ATTRIBUTES of the CREATOR. Fifth Edition. S 
vols. 8vo. cloth, 1/. Is. 

— SIX CHARGES deUvcred to the CLERGY of the Diocese of 

CHESTER, at the Triennial Visitations in 1829, 1832, 1835, 1838, 1841, 
and 1844. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

THE CHILD'S VISION ; or, the ANGEL and the OAK. By the 

Author of the " Priestess." Square ISmo. cloth extra Ss. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY; a CoUection of Letters addressed 
to Mourners. d2mo. cloth, gilt edges, 28. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS IMPROVEMENT ; or, Hunting Mrs. P. A Tale, 
founded on Facts. Intended as a Christmas Box for those who wish to 
hegin the New Year without Her. Third Edition, I8mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. By the author of " The Listener." 
Seventh Edition. Foolscap, cloth, 68. 

CONTKNT8. 

1. In the Object of Life. I 4. In the Condition of Life. 

2. In the Rule of Life. | 5. In his Sorrows. 

3. In his Intercourse with the J 6. In his Joys. 

World. I 7. In his Death. 

CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, conducted by Members of the Establish- 
ed Church, from 18U2 to 1846 ; and continued monthly. Is. 6d. 

CLARK, REV. F. F.-PLAIN SERMONS to COUNTRY CON- 
GREOATIONS. By Francis Foreman Clark, A.B., Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Newcastle-under-Lyne, and late Minister of Christ 
Church, Chorley. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

CLARK, MRS. T.-THE COUNTRY PARSON'S WIFE. Being 
intended as a Continuation of, and Companion to, ** HKRBJcar's CocnniT 
Parson." By Mrs. Thomas Clark, of East Bergholt, (late Louisa Lane.) 
Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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CLOSE, REV. F.-CHURCH ARCHITECTURE SCRIPTU- 
RALLT CONSIDERED, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
By the Rev. F. Closb, A M., Perpetual Curate of Cheltenham. 12mo. 
cloth, 38. 6d. 

- PIFTY-TWO SKETCHES of SERMONS on MISCELLA- 
NE0U8 SUBJECTS. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

- MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS. Preached at Cheltenham. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. each 12s. 

— A COURSE of NINE SERMONS, intended to Illustrate some 
of the Leading Truths contained in the Liturgy Of the Church of England. 
Preached in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Cheltenham, in the year 
182.9. Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 56. 

— THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE SECOND ADVENT 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Chris:, considered in a course of Four 
Sermons, preached in the Parish Church, Cheltenham, in the season of 
Advent, 1845. 12mo cloth, 2s, 6d. 

COMPANION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, of 
the United Church of England and Ireland. 

CONTAINING, 

1. Subjects of Meditation for every Sunday throughout the year. 

2. Texts of Scripture to be committed to memory. 

3. Reading Lessons for every Sunday morning and evening. 

4. A Catechism on a new plan. 

24mo. cloth, 2s. 

CONFIDENCE in GOD the ONLY TRUE REST for the SOUL, 
and REFUGE m these ALARMING TIMES. Fcap. bds. 5s. 

CONSISTENCY. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Fifth Edition. 
18mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 

CONVERSATION on the ADVANCE WE HAVE MADE in 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY; or. Why is it not Enough for a Man to be 
Sincere ? 18mo. cloth. Is. 

COOKESLEY, REV. W. C -SERMONS. By the Rev. William 
GiFFOBD CooKESLEY, M.A., Assistaut Master of Eton College. 2 vols. 
12mo. cloth, each 5s. 

" Sound and moderate in doctrine, earnest in their exhortations, and well 
suited for the purposes of family and domestic worship."— Church and State 

\ Qazette. 

j " These Sermons are eminently suited to the sober temper and practical 
objects of family worship, as they never, in developing the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, forget the important place assigned in it to the faithful discharge of 
temporal duties." — Britannia. 
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CRAIG, REV. E.-BBIEF HINTS to CANDIDATES for HOLY 
ORDERS. Bytho Rev. Edward Craio, Curate of Barton Latimer. 
Fcap. cloth, 3s. 

Contents : — Choosing the Profession— Preparatory Study-^Reading for 
Holy Orders— The Formularies— Composition — Sermon-Mafiing— Preach- 
ing— Reading— Schools— yi8iting—Di8sent<— Popery— Consistency, 4eo. 

CRUDEN,A.-A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to the HOLY 

SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT ; or, ADiCTiONABT 
AND Alphabetical Index to the Bible. In Two Parts. To which 
is added, A Concordance to the Apocrypha. By Albxandeb 
Cruden, M.A. The Ninth Edition. To which is added, a Life of the 
Author, by Alexanobr Chalmsbs, F.S.A. 4to.^ boards, 1{. Is. 

CUNNINGHAM, REV. J. W.-SEBMONS. By the Bev. J. W. 

CuNxiNOHAM, A.M., Vicar of Harrow, and late Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 1/. la. 

— A WOELD WITHOUT SOULS. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 

cloth, 5s. 

— SIX LECTURES on the BOOK of JONAH. Fcap. bds. Ss. 

— MORNING THOUGHTS, in PROSE and VERSE, on Portions 
of the Saccessive Chapters in the Gospel of St. Mark. Third Edition. 
Fcap. bds 2s. 6d. 

— THE VELVET CUSHION. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. bdfl. 58. 

DAILY READINGS. Passages of Scripture selected for Social 
Reading, with Applications. By the Author of " The Listener," " Christ 
our Example," &c. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 68. 

DAUTREY-THE BIBLE in PALESTINE; or. Hints fiom 
Scripture by which to determine the localities of the Crucifixion, the 
Transfiguration, and other great events of our Saviour's life. Tocher 
with Notes of a Tour through the Holy Land, during the Summer of 1843. 
By Mr. and Mrs. Dautrby. ISmo. cloth, 8s. 

DEALTRY, REV. DR.-SERMONS, CHIEFLY PRACTICAL, 
Preached in the Parish Church of Clapham, Surrey. By William 
Dealti^y, D.D., F.II.S., Rector of Clapham, and Chancellor of Wincbas- 
ter. Second Edition, 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 

DEBRETT-COMPLETE PEERAGE of the UNITED KING- 
DOM of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. A New Edition, arranged 
alphabetically. Edited by Willlam CouaTuopB, Esq. 8yo. half-bomidi 

U. 108.- 

— BARONETAGE of ENGLAND. Seventh Edition, with Addi- 
tions. Edited by Willlam Coorthopb, Esq. With a New Set of Anns. 
Bvo. half-botmd, i;. 8s. 
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DIMOCK, REV. J. F.-THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of 

the CHUHCn of ENGLAND, Explaioed, Proyed, and Compared with her 
other Authorized Formularies, the Homilies and Liturgy, in a Plain and 
Popular Manner. By Jamks F. Dimock, M.A., Curate of Stilton, Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 2 vols. 8to. boards, 15s. 

DRUMMOND. H.-SOCIAL DUTIES on CHRISTIAN PRIN- 
CIPLES. By Uknby Drduuomd. Fifth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 

DRUMMOND, REV. 8. R.-ELEMENTS of the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; being Sketches of Sermons preached at St John's, Brighton. 
By the Rev. Spsncbb Rodnby Druaimono, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. 
Jolm's, Chaplain to Lord Viscount Melville. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

EIGHTEEN MAXIMS of NEATNESS and ORDER. To which 
is prefixed an Introduction by Tbx&ssa Tidy. 

' * For want of a nail, the shoe was lost ; 

For want of a shoe, the horse was lost ; 

For want of a horse, the rider was lost, 

(Being overtaken and slain by the enemy,) 

And all for want of care about a horse-^oe nail." 

Poor lUehard, 
Twenty-fourth Edition. 18mo. sewed, 6d. 

EDELM AN, REV. W.-SERMONS on the HISTORY of JOSEPH. 
Preached in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Wimbledon. By the Rev. 
W. Fdbluan, late Curate of Wimbledon. 12mo. cloth* 5s. 

EDWARDS, REV. E.-TWENTY-ONE PLAIN SERMONS, 
DOCTRINAL and PRACTICAL. Originally preached before a Country 
Congregation. By the Rev. E. Edwards, Perpetual Curate of JUarsden, 
in the Diocese of Ripon. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

" To Mr. Edwards's Sermons we invite the public attention : they realise 
our notion of practical Senaous,"—C?turch qf England (iuarter^f Jtwiew, 

ELWIN, REV. F.-A VOLUME of SERMONS. Preached at the 
Octagon Chapel, Bath, and printed at the request of the Congregation. By 
the Rev. Fountain Elwin, Vicar of Temple, Bristol, and one of the Mi- 
nisters of the Octagon. l2mo. cloth, 5s. 

— SEVEN SERMONS on the CHARACTER of GIDEON. 
Preached at the Temple Church, Bristol, and at the Octagon Chapel, 
Bath. Second Edition, rzmo. cloth, 48. 

THE FAMILY PASTOR ; or, Short Sennons for Family Reading. 
By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 12mo. cloth, Ss. (id. 

FINCHER, J.-THB ACHIEVEMENTS of PRAYER, Se- 

lected exclusively from the Jloly Scriptures. By Joseph Fikcujba, 
Esq. With a Testimony to the Work by James Montgomery, Esq. of 
Sheffield. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, Gs. 

^ THE INTERPOSITION of DIVINE PROVIDENCE. Se- 
lected exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. iSmo. cloth, 6fl. 
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FLETCHER, W. E.-THE CHILD'S GUIDE THBOUGH the 
BIBLE ; or, a Help to understand the Bible, as the Record of Ood'sFlaiH 
for Teaching Men Religion. By W. Eyaks FLETCHER, B.A. Fcap. 
cloth, 48. 

FORTY FAMILY SERMONS. By the Editor of the " Christiaii 
Observer." Dedicated, by permission, to the Bishops of Winchester and 
Chester Svo. cloth, 12s. 

FUTURE DAYS. A Series of Letters to my Pupils. Intended as a 
Present for Young Ladies leaving School. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

Among the contents will be found :— Content and Occupation —Mental Col* 
tivation— Conversation— Marriage— Wives of Celebrated Men— Trahiing 
the Young— Servants— A Sketch— Liberality— The Christian's Hope- 
Biographical Notices. 

** The tone is unexceptionable, and the morality inculcated not of too im* 
practicable a character."— Spectator. 

GARBETT, REV. J -PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the Eev. 
J. Garbrtt, Rector of Clayton, Sussex, and Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. cloth, each, 12s. 

" These volumes form an excellent addition to our stock of standard worla 
on Christian faith and practice. For private study or household reading, tbey 
are the best that have follen under our view." — Britannia. 

— CHRIST as PROPHET, PRIEST, and KING ; being a Vmdi- 
cation of the Church of England from Theological Novelties, in B^t 
Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford, at Canon Bampton's 
Lecture, 1842. 2 vols. Svo. cloth, U. 4s. 

** An able, learned, and valuable publication, the fruits of many yean' 
study and reflection."— C^Wftmn Observer. 

" We have read these volumes with interest, and we hope with edification. 
We regard them as very valuable, on the grounds of their intrinsic merit."— 
Churchman's MonUUy Review. 

— A REVIEW of Dr. PUSEY'S SERMON ; and the Doctrine of 
the Eucharist, according to the Church of England. Svo. sewed, 6s. 

GARDNER, J.-THE GREAT PHYSICIAN; or, an Attempt to 
trace the Connection of Diseases and Remedies with the Truths of Revela- 
tion. By JoHK Garokbr, M.D., Editor of " Liebig's Letters on Che- 
mistry." Svo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

*' The work before us displays learning and ability." — Morning Ckron^de. 

** This work, * The Great Physician,' is evidently the production of a clear- 
thinking head and a sound heart ; the subject, a new and most interesting 
one. * * I am no critic ; I only know when I myself am pleased, and I 
can only say, that, without giving an unqualified assent to some of the 
positions, the work, as a whole, has interested me much." — Authors/ the 
Christian Gentleman's Daily Walk. 
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GIBBON, E.-THE HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL of 
the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edwavld Gibbon, Esq. New Edition. 8 
vols. 8vo. cloth, 31. 

THE GIPSIES. Dedicated, by pennission, to James Crabb, the 
Gipsiea' Friend. Fcap. cloth, 48. 6d. 

GOODE, REV. F -A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. By the 
late Rev. Frakcis Goooe, Lecturer at Clapham. 8vo. cloth, lOs. Gd. 

— THE BETTER COVENANT PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED, 
from Hebrews viii. 6, 10 — 12 ; with a Supplbmbnx on Fhilippiana iL 12, 
13. Fourth Edition. 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 

GOODE, REV. W.-TWO TREATISES on the CHURCH. By 
Dfu T. Jackson and Bishop Saitoe&son ; with a Letter of Bishop Cosin, 
on the Orders of the Foreign Reformed Churches. Edited, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks, by William Goods, M.A., Rector of 8t. Antholin* 
Fcap. cloth, 58. 

— MODERN CLAIMS to the GIFTS of the SPIRIT, Stated J^ 
and Examined. With Appendix. Second Edition. 8vo. bds. lOs. 6d. 

— TRACTS on CHURCH RATES. 8vo. bds. 78. 6d. 

— THE CASE AS IT IS ; or, a Reply to Dr. Pusey's Letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; including a Compendious Statement of 
the Doctrines and Views of the Tractators as expressed by themselves. 
Third Edition. 8vo. sewed, Is. 

— ALTARS PROHIBITED by the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
2 Parts in 1. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 

— A LETTER to a LAY FRIEND, in Answer to Inquiries re- 
specting the State of Things in the Church, and the Course which the Pre- 
sent Crisis demands from those who tender its Welfare. Second Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo. sewed, Is. 

— TRACT 90 HISTORICALLY REFUTED ; or, a Reply to a 
Work by the Rev. F. Oakeley, entitled, ** The Subject of Tract 90 His- 
torically Examined." 8vo. sewed, Ss. 

THE GOSPELS COLLATED. Presenting in one view the Con- 
current Testimony of the Evangelists. By a Babbistbr of Lincoln's Inn. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 1^. Is. 

** We feel it our duty to give this volume our warmest recommendation." 
— Oxf<yrd Herald. 
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GOULD, MISS H.-THE GBAHAME FAMILT; or, HiBtorical 
Portfolio Opened. By Miss Hdssct Gouu). .Witli Woodcuts. Fcap. 
cloth, 6s. 

GRAY, MRS. H.-THE HISTORY of ETRURTA. Part I. 
TARCHUN AND HIS TIMES. From the Foundation of Tarqulnla to 
the Foundation of Rome. Part 11. FROM THE FOUNDATION OF 
ROME TO THE GENERAL PEACE OF ANNO TA^QUINIENSIS, 
839, B. G. 348. By Mrs. Hamilton Gray. 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth, each 
I2s. 

" A work which we strqngly reconunend as certain to afford pleasure and 
profit to every reader." — AVienceum. 

*' Mrs Gray's works are entitled to a most prominent place in the lite- 
rature of this country." — Herald, 

— TOUR to the SEPULCHRES of ETRURIA in 1839. 

Contents: — Introduction — Veii— Monte Nerone — ^Tarquinia — Vulci— Tus- 
cania — Cbre or Agylla— Castel d'Asso— Clusium — Conclusion. 

Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, H. Is. 

*' Mrs. Gray has won an honourable place in the large assembly of 
modem female writers." — (Quarterly Review, 

* * We warmly recommend Mrs. Gray's most useful and interesting volnme." 
— Edinburgh Review. 

GRAY, REV. J. H.-SERMONS in ROME. During Lent 1838. 
By the Rev. John Hamilton Gray, M^A., of Magdalen College, Oxford; 
Yicarof Bolsover and Bcarcliff. 12mo. cloth, 78. 6d. 

— EXPLANATION of the CHURCH CATECHISM. With 
Scripture Proofs, for the use of Sunday Schools. Second Edition. ISmo. 
cloth. Is. 

— On the ORDAINING INFLUENCE of the HOLY GHOST. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 



GRIFFITH, REV. T.-THE APOSTLES* CREED, considered 
in relation to the wants of the Religious Sense, and certain errors of the 
Present Day. By the Rev. Thomas Griffith, A.M., Minister of Barn's 
Episcopal Chapel, Homerton, Author of * ' The Spiritual Life," &c. &c 
l2mo. cloth, 10s. 

" We have perused this work with pleasure, for there is in it sound scho- 
larship, a correct, and often elegant, exposition of doctrinal points, and a 
truly pious and devout s^itii"---GenUernan's Magazine. 
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GRIMSTON,HON. MISS.-ABBANGEMENTofthe COMMON 
PRAYER BOOK and LESSONS, Dedicatedi by Permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. 

The peculiar advantage of this arrangement consists in liaving the entire 
Morning and Evening Service printed in a large clear type, in two portable 
volumes, one for the Morning and the other for the Evening. 

The following are the prices : — 

The largest size demy 12mo. Morocco elegant. -. 

Ditto plain 

Ditto calf gilt leaves 

The second size, royal 18mo. Morocco elegan 

Ditto plain 

Ditto calf gilt leaves 

The smallest size, royal 32mo. Morocco elegant - 

Ditto plain 

Ditto calf gilt leaves 
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GRYLL8, REV. T.-SERMONS preached in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Peter's, Exeter, by the late Rev. Thomas Grvlls, A.M., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Prebendary of Exeter, and Rector of Cardynham, 
Cornwall. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by the Rev. J. 
PuNNETT, M.A., Vicar of St. Erth, and formerly of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

** We have looked into tbis Volume with great satisfaction. The interest- 
ing biographical sketch which precedes the Sermons (twenty in number) pre- 
pared us to expect what we found, an earnest and sincere piety, and sound 
scriptural views, enforced and adorned by the graces of a highly cultivated 
mind."— JoAn Bull. 

HANKIN80N, REV. T. E.-SERMONS. By the Rev. Thomas 
Edwards Hankinson, M.A., late of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and Minister of St. Matthew's Chapel, Denmark Hill. 8vo. cloth, 10s. (>d. 

HARE, REV. A. W.-SERMONS to a COUNTRY CONGRE- 
GATION. By Augustus William Hare, A.M., late Fellow of New 
College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 
doth, 16s. 

" They are, in truth, as appears to us, compositions of very rare merit, and 
ifgalise a notion we have always entertained, that a sermon for our rural con- 
gregations there somewhere was, if it could be hit off, which in language 
should be familiar without being plain, and in matter solid without being 
abstruse."— (Quarterly Review. 

HASTINGS, REV. H. J.-PAROCHIAL SERMONS, from 
Advent to Trinity Sunday. By the Rev. Hanrt James Hastings, MJL., 
Rector of Areley Kings. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

—PAROCHIAL SERMONS, from Trinity to Advent Sunday. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 

*' These Sermons appear to us to be written in the spirit of a true Church- 
man ; and we may safely assure our readers that they will find them replete 
with edifying matter, and well calculated to serve the purpose of a com- 
panion and guide to the services of the ecclesiastical year."— C%t<rcftmaf>'« 
Monthly Review. 
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HATHERELL, REV. J. W.-NINE SERMONS Pieaclied at 
the Palace Chapel la Yaletta, at Malta, in October, November, and De- 
cember, 1841. To which are added TWO THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS, 
read on public occasions. By the Rev. J. W. Hathkrcll, D J>., Braae- 
nose College, Oxford, and Rector of Charmonth, Dorset. 12mo. cloth, 
ds. 6d. 



HENDRY, MISS E. A.-ORESSINaHAM REOTOET. Family 

Conversations on various Subjects. By Elizabeth Annk Hesdbt- 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 

HIFFERNAN, REV. J. M.-CHARACTERS and EVENTS in 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. A Series 
of Lectures. By the Rev. John M. Hiffbrkait, A.M., Curate of Fethard, 
in the Diocese of Cashel. 12mo. cloth, Ss. 

HINTS to PROMOTE a LIFE of FAITH; or, the Ratification of 
the Baptismal Covenant. By a Member of the Church of England. Fcap. 
cloth, 48. 6d. 

*< This wQrk is intended to aid inexperienced inquirers to attain a life of 
faith. It is written in a truly pious, practical, and devotional spirit."— 
English Review. 

HINTS on EARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY DISCIPLINE. 
Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*' I think I may say that of all men we meet with, nine parts out of ten are 
what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education."— JCocfctf. I 



HINTS for REFLECTION. Compiled from various Authors. Third 
Edition. 82mo. cloth, 2s. 

HISTORY of JOB, in Language adapted to Children. By the Au- 
thor of the " Peep of Day," ** Line upon Line," &c. 18mo. cloth. Is. 

HITCHEN, REV. I.-TWELVE SERMONS. Preached in St. 
Mary's Episcopal Chapel, Glasgow, 1842. By the Rev. Isaac HitcbkHi 
M.D., Assistant Minister. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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HOLLOWAY, REV. DR.-THE ANALOGY of FAITH; or, an 
Attempt to Show God's Methods of Grace with the Church of Christ, as 
set forth in the experience of David. By the Rev. Thomas Hoi^LowAT, 
DJ>., Some time Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Minister of 
Fitzroy Chapel, Fitzroy Square. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

— EUCH ABJSTI A ; or, a Vindication of the Lord*8 Supper from the 
Superstition and Idolatry of Modem Innovations. Being the Substance of 
a Course of Sermons preached before the Congregation assembling to Wor- 
ship at Fitzroy Chapel. Fcap. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

HOPE, MR8.-SELF-EDUCATI0N and the FORMATION of 
CHARACTER : Addressed to the Toung. By Mas. Hops. Second 
Edition, Revised. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

** Parents and teachers will gain many useful hints from the perusal of this 
volume." — Record. 

HOPE, DR.-MEMOIRS of the LATE JAMES HOPE, M.D., 
Physician to St. Greorge's Hospital, &c. Ac. By Mrs. Hop£. To which 
ore added, REMARKS on CLASSICAL EDUCATION. By Dr. Hopf . 
And LETTERS from a SENIOR to a JUNIOR PHYSICIAN. By Dr. 
BuROER. The whole edited by Klsis Gbaitt, M.D., &c. &c. Third Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 

** The general, as well as the medical reader, will find this a most 
Interesting and instructive volume." — OenUeman't Mag. 

** A most interesting and valuable volume." — Britannia. 

•* A volume of universal interest." — Morning Post 

** A very interesting memoir to every class of readers.**— <}%rtctfan Ob- 



HOPWOOD, REV. H.-ELISHA'S STAFF in the HAND of 
GEHAZI, and other Sermons. By the Rev. Hsnry Hopvtooo, M.A., 
Queen's College, Cambridge. Late Inspector of Schools for the National 
Society. 12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Any profits accruing from these Sermons will be devoted towards defhty- 
ing the expenses of erecting an Altar-Screen and an Organ, in Christ Church, 
Worthing. 

HOWARD, J.-MEMOIRS of JOHN HOWARD, the Christian 

Philanthropist: with a Detail of his extraordinary Labours; and an Ac- 

Qount of the Prisons, Schools, Lazarettos, and Public Institutions he 

visited. By Thomas Taylor, Esq., Author of ** The Life of Covrper," 

&c. &c. With a Portrait. 12mo. doth, 7s* 
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HOWEL8, REV. W.-SERMONS. By the late Ber. W. Howku. 
with a Mbmoir of the Author, &c.» By Chaklbs Bowdlcii. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait, 248. 

— A COURSE of SERMONS on the LORD'S PRAYER, printed 
in a separate volume. 8vo. boards, Ss. 



HURNALL, REV. J.-EPOCHS of the CHURCH of LYONS. 
A Fragment in the History of the Church of Jesus Christ. Translated 
from the French. Edited by the Rev. J. Hurnall, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion, fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

i 

JEWSBURY, MISS M. J.-LETTERS to the YOUNG. By | 
Makia Jaite Jewsbuby. Fifth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 58. | 

JOHNSTONE, REV. J.-THE WAY of LIFE. Set forth in 
several Sermons preached before, and dedicated by permission to, H« 
Mi^esty the Queen Dowager. By Johk Johnstons, M.A., late Minister 
of All Saints, Rotherhithe. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

JONES, REV. J.-LECTURES on the PRINCIPAL TYPES of 
the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev J. JONES, M.A., Incumbent of 
St. Andrew's Church, LiverpooL YoL 1, 12mo. doth, Ss. 6d. 

- EXPOSITORY LECTURES on SELECT PORTIONS of the 
ACTS of the APOSTLES. 2 vols. l2mo. cloth, lOs. 

THE JOYS of HEAVEN. By a Layman. 12mo. cloth, is, 6d. 

" You seem to have compared with much diligence, and connected with 
skill, the intimations which are scattered throughout Scripture on this most 
interesting and important subject ; and, as a whole, I think the book displays 
a power of thought which will recommend it to the few who reason, uid a 
felicity of illustration, which will make it attractive to the many who feeL" 
—Extract from a Letter J^om Mr, Dale, 

KAY, J.-THE EDUCATION of the POOR in ENGLAND and 
EUROPE. By Joseph Kay, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Travelr 
ling Bachelor of the University. With numerous Statistical Tables. 8vo. 
cloth, 14s. 

" The matter treated of in this volume 'is one of engrossing intowl to 
every christian and philosophic mind, and the writer has brought to bis task 
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rnlcamatiwu, indniU^.iuidlRUUlgeDce. WaUkolHTsof Itln Iheilnogie 

i J but bj eiBmplej.'-— rim". 

KEHNION, REV. T.-SERM0N8. By the late H*y. Tbokab 
'K-ESJII09, M.A., of CbriBt Cliurph, Cnnibrid^, uid IncambeDt ULniiter of 
Clirigtchsnih, Hlgb Hirrogito. Svo. cLstb. lOi. 



LADIES' 6DNDAY-SCH00L ASSISTANT; or. Mother'. Guide 
to Iho Four Gospels. BeLdg »n eiplsnsiloB of OBcb cliBpier ncconUng to 
the TflTioi, with ooiMsioiialPrBctiMlHlDti. ll!ra». clctb, Si. 

! LANDMANN.-A UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER; or, Cfeograpliical 
■ Motlomiryofllie WorW. Pounded on tha Worka of Bsookm and Wit. 
■' ■' uddilioDof «yeral1hDPMndJiflinMnoltoJ)eftuq<UnMBj 
LtttLlndojindl.onglludBthroughoiil, andlhernlsliyeDta- 
rehilly Mmini-d. By Gbduk Labdiubs, E»q., C.E., 
tel In ttae Corpi ol Boynl Englnsen. aro. bound. 



I LE MESURIER, REV. J. T. H.-GARRISON SERMOHB. 

Being T wenlj Biicouries preached to her Majiatj'j Troape to the IiUndof 

I Mala. BytheRsv.J.T.H.LsHiuuiiEB, M.A,, Chaplain lolbsFonw, 



B de LITTEBATUEE PEABT- 
1 ChronnlosicaLand Critical Tahte of 
the omlneol Brllpm of JrancB, from the Founeenlb to the Nineleenth 
Centnriei. Illuilralod wlih aaleclloBsiii ProBoand Vewcfrom tho luM ' 
Auiionialboihroelailpuriodi B/M.li Pio», ProfeMurof thePrBMfc 
I.aniniBge,iuthorot"Ii'Bchode Poili." lamo. bound, fl>.M. 
'■ The Mlectlmi ham been carefullj made, and •bow at onee the ntfit and 
the povrer of lh» mftor ■\VQ,.™,gl)TKooiideadlbe' PatilMoi&'foall 
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LE VERT, C -A GENERAL and PRACTICAL SYSTEM d 
TEACHING and LEARNING LANGUAGES. AppUcable to aU Lan- 
guages, and particularly the French. By C. Ls Ysbt, Teacher of French. 
12mo. cloth, 58. 

*«* A book composed for the benefit of Young Persons engaged in teacb> 
ing, either as assistants in schools, Governesses in private famUies, or daily 
Teachers ; also of Mothers who educate their children themselves, or wish 
to superintend their education; lastly, of persons who are not able to pro- 
cure a master. 

** This work is no less distinguished by its great sound sense and general 
intelligence, than by its thorough mastery of every practical detail of teach- 
ing." — Foreign (Quarterly Bevieto. 

LIGHT in the DWELLING; or, a Harmony of the Pour Gospels, 
with very Short and Simple Remarks adapted to Reading at Family 
Prayers, and arranged in 865 sections, for every day of the year. By the 
Author of ** The Peep of Day," " Line upon Line,'* &c. Revised and 
corrected by a Clergyman of the Church of England. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

"The Author of the *Peep of Day* and its sequel * Line upon Line,' 
two most valuable series of early religious instruction for the infant mind- 
could not have done better than apply her powers to the production of sucli 
a work ; and we are happy to report that she appears to have done so with 
great success. The author is well equal to her task, and we hope this will 
not be her last contribution to the Church.'* — Churchman's Monthly Beviaa* 

" Brief remarks, always to the point, full of spiritual meaning, and what 
is fax better, of spiritual feeling, meet us in every page of this work."— 
ChrUtian Ladies' Magazine. 

** Those who use this interesting and beautifully written manual, will have 
' Light in the Dwelling.' We can, with a good conscience, and an enlight- 
ened conviction, recommend the work, both for family and private reading 
— Evangelical Magazine. 

LINE UPON LINE ; or, a Second Series of the Earliest ReEgious 
Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving ; with Yerses illustra- 
tive of the Subjects. By the Author of " The Peep of Day,** &c. Part L 
twenty-fifth thousand. Part II. twenty-second thousand. I8mo. cloth, each 
2s. 6d. 

LINDSAY, LORD.-A LETTER to a FRIEND on the EVI- 
DENCES and THEORY of CHRISTIANITY. By Lobd LisnsiY. 
12mo. cloth, Ss. 

M'FARQUHAR, rev. W. P.-SERMONS. Preached in St 
Mary's Episcopal Chapel, DumMes; and designed more especially to 
illustrate Christian Truth and Obligation, in connexion with some of the 
leading Anniversaries of the Church of England, with the Ordinance of the 
Ministry, and with the mode of salvation by faith in Christ Jesus. By the 
Rev. W. Pitt M'FA»quaAR,B. A., Incumbent of St. Mary's Episcopal 
Chapel. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
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M'NEILE, rev. H.-THE church and the CHURCHES; or, 
the Church of God in Christ, and the Churches of Christ Militant here on 
Earth. By the Rev. Hugh M*Nsilb, M.A., Hon. Canon of Chester, and 
Incumbent of St. Jude's Liverpool. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

'* Mr. M'Neile's fame as a writer has been long established, but it will be 
greatly increased by the volume now before us, and which is in every respect 
worthy of its highly gifted author. We hail with much satisfaction the ap- 
pearance of this very seasonable publication." — Morning Herald. 

** Mr. M'Neile has, in our opinion, accomplished the task he has under- 
taken with admirable judgment, gpreat ability, and striking effect. We recom- 
mend this work in the strongest terms to the attention of our readers." — 
Becord. 

" We desire earnestly that this work may be read and studied by all our 
clergy, and by thousands of their congregations, as well as by the leaden of 
thought among our Dissenting brethren. For scriptural soundness, original 
thought, and a vigorous and bold expression of gospel truth, with a powerful 
and effective exposure of the anti-christian delusions that now assail us, there 
is no work of the day which deserves a higher ^laxie.**—Churchman'$ Mon^ty 
Review. 

— LECTURES on the CHURCH of ENGLAND, delivered in 
London, March, 1840. Eighth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5«. 

— LECTURES on the SYMPATHIES, SUFFERINGS, and RE- 
SURRECTION of the LORD JESUS CHRIST, delivered in Liverpool 
during Passion Week and Easter Day. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

— SERMONS on the SECOND ADVENT of our LORD JESUS 
CHRIST, with Notes. Fifth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

— SEVENTEEN SERMONS. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth Ts. 

MANASSEH, a TALE of the JEWS. With several Ulnstrationa. 
Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

MARRIOTT, REV. H -A PLAIN and PRACTICAL VIEW of 
the LITURGY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Taken from a course 
of Sermons formerly preached in Margaret Chapel in the city of Bath. 
Newly arranged and corrected. By the Rev. Harvby Mabbiott, Rector 
of Claverton, and Chaplain to the Bight Honourable Lord Kenyon. 12mo. | 
eloth, 4s. 6d. i 

— SERMONS on the CHARACTER and DUTIES of WOMEN. 
12mo. boards, 3s. 6d. 
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MARRIOTT, REV. H. 

— FOUR COURSES of PRACTICAL SERMONS. 8vo. boards, 
each lOs. 6d. 

~ EIGHT SERMONS on " The SIGNS of the TIMES." Svo. 
boardB, 68. 

MARRIOTT, REV. J.-SERMONS. By the late Rev. John Mau- 
BiOTT, A.M., Rector of Church Lawford, Warwickshire. Edited by his 
Sons, the Rev. John Marriott, A.M., and the Rev. Charles Marriott, A.M. 
8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

MARSHALL, MISS. - EXTRACTS from the RELIGIOUS 
WORKS of FENELON, Archbishop of Cambray. Translated from tbe 
Original French. By Miss Mabshall. Tenth Edition, with a Portrait. 
Fcap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

MEEK, MRS.-THOUGHTS on the RESPONSIBILITY of 

MA.N ; With a view to the Amelioration of Society ; addressed to the 
Higher and Middle Classes. By Euma Mbbk. Foolscap, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MEEK, REV. R.-THE MUTUAL RECOGNITION and EX- 
ALTED FELICITY of GLORIFIED SAINTS. By the Rev. Robkm 
Meek, M.A., Rector of St. Michael, Sutton Bonnington, Notts, (Late 
of Richmond, Yorkshire) Fourth Edition, fcap. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

— REASONS for ATTACHMENT and CONFORMITY to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Thhrd Edition, revised, corrected, and en- j 
larged. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

# 

— THE CHURCH of ENGLAND, a Faithful Witness a^st 
the Errors and Corruptions of the Church of Rome. 8vo. boards, 12s. 

— PASSION WEEK; a Practical and Devotional Exposition of 
the Gospels and Epistles appointed for that Season, composed for the 
Closet and the Family. 12mo. boards, 4s. 

MONTGOMERY, REV. R.-THE GREAT SALVATION and 
our SIN in NEGLECTING IT. A Religious Essay, in Three Parts. By 
the Rev. Robebt Montgomebt, M.A., Oxon, Author of *'The Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity," '* Luther," "The Gospel in Advance of the Age," 
&c. &c, Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

— CHRIST OUR ALL in ALL. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, 

4s. ed. 
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MOUSLEY, REV. W.-MORAL STRENGTH ; or, the Nature 
and Conquest of Evil Habits Considered. By William Mouslby, M.A., 
Vicar of Cold Ashby, late of Queen's College, Cambridge ; Author of 
'* Plain Sermons on some of the leading Truths of the Gospel." 12mo. 
cloth, 48. 

'< An excellent subject well treated ; very well arranged, and containing 
much good and practical information."— ,firttifA Magazine, 

MORNING and EVENING SERVICES EXPLAINED to 
CHILDREN, and enforced by Scripture. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

MUSTON, REV. C. K.- RECOGNITION in the WORLD to 

COME; or, Christian Friendship on Earth Perpetuated in Heaven. By 
the Rev. C. K. Muston, AJd., Chelmsford. Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 

78. 

— SERMONS at ROTTERDAM. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

NEWNHAM, W.-A TRIBUTE of SYMPATHY ADDRESS- 
ED to MOURNERS. By W. Nswnham, Esq., MJI.S.L. 

Contents: — ^1. Indulgence of Grief. 2. Moderation of Grief. 3. Exces- 
sive Sorrow. 4. Advantages of Sorrow. 5. Self-examination. 6. Resignation. 
7. Sources of Consolation. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

— THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE of BODY and MIND 
CONSIDERED: As it affects the Great Questions of Education— Phre- 
nology — Materialism — Moral Advancement and Responsibility — Alan's 
Free Agency— The Theory of Life — ^The Peculiarities of Mental Property 
—Mental Diseases — The Agency of Mind upon the Body — Of Physical 
Temperament upon the Manifestations of Mind— and upon the Expression 
of Religious Feeling. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

*' It is impossible to read this work without the conviction that the author 
has bestowed very much thought on a very large number of most important 
subjects, and has accomplished the very difficult task, viz. of writing a bobk 
on an abstruse subject, which general readers may understand, and scientiAo 
men profit by. Few will rise from its perusal without being sensible tluit 
on some points their views have become more clear, and that new trains of 
thought have been suggested to them ; and no one can close it without feel- 
ing much respect both for the principles and abilities of the author." — 
BritUh and Foreign Medical Review, 

NEWTON, REV. J -SIXTY-SIX LETTERS from the REV. 
JOHN NEWTON, Idte Rector of St. Mary, Woolnoth, London, to a 
Clergyman and his Family, between the Years 1791 and 1801. Never before 
Published. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
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NIGHT of TOIL ; or, a Familiar Account of the Labours of the ' 
First Missionaries in tlie South Sea Islands. By the Author of ** The Peep 
ofDay/'&c. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, to. I 

NIND, REV. W.-LECTURE-SERMONS. Preached in a 

Country Parish Church. By William Nino, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 

College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Cherry Hinton. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

** Discourses which could not be read or listened to without profit."— 6^- 
tleman's Magazine. 

NORTH, REV. J. W.-SERMONS on the LITURGY. By 

the Rev. J. W. Nobth, M.A., Chaplain of the Isles of Seilly. Late 
Curate of Fulham. Post 8vo. cloth, lOs. 

OXENDEN, REV. A.-THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. Vol.I. 
The Sacrament of Baptism. By the Rev. Ashtoit Ozbndbk, late Curate 
of Barham, Kent. 18mo. sewed, 9d. 

" A little book of probably large usefulness. It avoids disputed points* 
but conveys a clear and simple view of the holy rite of baptism. It is admi- 
rably suited to the cottage, as well as to all places in which ignorance reigns 
upon the subject." — Church and State Gazette. 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY, Vol. 2. THE SACRAMENT 
OF THE LORO'S SUPPER. 18mo. sewed, 9d. 

PARKER, MISS F. 8.-TRUTH WITHOUT NOVELTY; or, 

a Course of Scriptural Instruction for every Sunday in the Year, principally 
designed for Private Family Instruction, and Sunday Schools. By Fbances 
S. Parker, Author of " The Guiding Star, and other Tales/' ** The First 
Communion," &c. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

PARRY, SIR W. E.-THOUGHTS on the PARENTAL CHA- 
RACTER of GOD. Bv Captain Sir William Edward Pabrt, R.N. 
Third Edition. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

PARRY, REV. J.-DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

Delivered to Congregations in the Eastern District of London. To which 
are added, Two Sbrmons preached before the University of Oxford. By 
the Rev. John Pabrt, M.A., Late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and now Rector of St. John of Wapping. 12mo. cloth, 5a. 

PEARSON, REV. DR.-MEMOIRS of the LIFE and COR- 
RESPONDENCE of the REV. CHRISTIAN FREDERIC 8WARTZ. 
To which is prefixed, A Sketch of the History of Christianity in India. 
By Hugh Pearson, D.D., M.R.A.S., Author of "The Life of Buchanan." 
Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth. With a Portrait and Map. 168. 
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PEARSON, REV. J. N.-SUNDAY READINGS for the FA- 
MILY and the CLOSET. By the Rev. J. Norman Pbabson, M.A. 
Incumbent of the District Church, Tonbridge Wells. 12mo., cloth* 78* 

'* Sound and practical."— Briti«A Magazine. 

** A most valuable work." — Church (^England Magazine, 

PEEP of D A Y ; or, a Series of the Earliest Religious Instruetion 
the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. With Verses illustrative of the 
Subjects. Fortieth thousand, revised and corrected. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 

POYNDER, J. -LITERARY EXTRACTS from ENGLISH 
and OTHER WORKS; collected during Half a Century; Together 
with some Original Matter. By John Poyndeb, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
i;. 10s. 



PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS ALLEVIATING 
the SUFFERINGS of the SICK. 
Part I. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
Partn. Fourth Edition. I2mo. cloth. 6s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL TRUTHS from HOMELY SAYINGS. Second 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PRAYERS, FAMILY AND PRIVATE. 

A FORM of PRAYERS, Selected and Composed fortheUse 
of a Family principally consisting of Young Persons. Thirteenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late Henry Thornton, 
Esq., M.P. Nineteenth Edition. I2mo. cloth, 38. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late W. Wilberforcf, Esq., 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. R. I. Wilberforce, Archdeacon of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire ; Vicar of Burton- Agnes, late Fellow of 
Oriel College. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. Is. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for a FORTNIGHT. 18mo. cloth, 

2s. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Day of the Week, selected 
from various portions of the Holy Bible, with References. Third 
Edition. 12mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS, chiefly from ARCHBISHOP 

LEIGHTON. 18mo. cloth, 28. 

»■ 

FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Day in the Week. By Cle- 
Bicus. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 
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PRAYERS, FAMILY AND PRIVATE. 

PRAYERS and OFFICES of DEVOTION for Families, 
and for Particular Persons, upon most occasions. By Besjamis 
Jbkks. Altered and Improved by the Rev. Charles Simeon. 12ino. 
roan, 48. 6d. or 18mo. 38. 

HELPS to DEVOTION ; Morning and Evening Prayers for 
every day in the week, adapted for the use of Families. By the UUe 
Bev.H. Tattam, M.A. 12mo. boards 28. 6d. 

SHORT FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Morning and 
Evening of the Month. Selected and Arranged firom th« Litnrgy, 
Psalms, and various eminent Writers. By WiLLrAH Soltau, Esq. 
Member of the Church of England. 12mo. cloth* Ss. 

A COURSE of MORNING and EVENING PRAYERS, 
for the use of the Families of the Poor» 12mo. sewed* 6d., or 6a. pei 
dozen. 

SHORT PR A YERS for Every Day in the Week, to be osed 
either in the Family or Private. By the late Ricbaxd Shbphbbd, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Margaret's, Stanstead, Herts, and late 
Curate of at, Mary's, Whitech^eL 1i2mo. sewed, 3d., or la. 6d. per 
dozen. 

FORMS of PRAYERS, adapted for the use of Schools and 
Young Persons. By J. Snow. 18mo. doth, Ss. 6d. 

PRIVATE PRAYERS for YOUNG PERSONS. By M. 

A. Fcap. cloth, 28. 

A FEW PLAIN SHORT PRAYERS, intended to be sent 
with each set of Baby Linen lent to Poor Women. 94mo. sewed, 
3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

PRAYERS for CHILDREN and YOUNG PERSONS- 
S4mo. sewed, 3d. or 28. 6d. per dozen. 

A COMPANION to the ALTAR, with Occasional Prayera. 
By Geobob a. E. Marsh, A.M., Rector of Bangor, Flintshire, and late 
Minister of St. Mary's Chapel, Park Street, Groavenor Square. Third 
Edition. Boards Is. 6d., sheep 2s., calf, 3a. 

NEWLY ARRANGED MANUAL for COMMUNICANTS 
at the LORD'S SUPPER, includhig the Service for the Holy Com- 
munion. 24mo. bound, 3a. 

THE PRIESTESS. An Anglo-Saxon Tale of the Early Days of 
Christianity in Britain. By the Translator of "Margaret; or, the Gold 
Mtoe.** Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 

** A stirring story of Pagan temples, rites, Priests and Prteslesses* Chri»> 
dan converts and religious vows. We can justly recommend this volnme to 
every class of readers." — Literary Qazette, 
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QUESTIONS and PRACTICAL REMARKS on tlje POR* 
TIONS of SCRIPTURE selectod as the Epistle for each Sunday in the 
Year. By the Author of " Bible Stories/' &c 18mOk cloth, Ss. 6d. 

QUESTIONS and PRACTICAL REMARKS on the POR* 
TIONS of SCRIPTURE selected as the CK»peLi for each Sunday In 
the Year. By the Author of " Bible Storiee,** ** Queettons on the Bpls- 

ilea," &c 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

QUESTIONS on the COLLECTS of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND, for every Sunday in the Year, Designed to Promote a Better 
Understanding of those comprehensive Forms of Prayer ; with a Key, 
oontaining suitable Answers and Scriptural i»oofiB> for U)e use of 
Young Persons. 18mo. cloth, Is. 61. 

RADCLYFFEy REV. W.-THE PULPIT HELP to PRAYER. 
By the Rev. W. Rapcltffb, M.A., of Queen's College, Otfoid, and 
Curate of Moor CritcbiUf Devon. 18mo., cloth, 3s. 

RICHNIOND, REV. L.-THE ANNALS of the POOR. By 

the late Rev. Lboh Richmond. With Engravings by Eowaao FuiDSJf . 
Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

ROBERTS, W.-THE PORTRAITURE of a CHRISTIAN 
GENTLEMAN. By W. Roberts, Esq., of Lincohi's Inn, Editor of tha 
** Life of Mrs. H. More." Second Edition. Boards, 6ft. 

ROOSE, E. ifl.-ECCLESIASTICA ; or, the Church, her 
Schools, and the Clergy. By Eowabo Mahok Roosb, Esq., of Lincoln's 
Inn. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

ROSE UNIQUE ; or. Errors Expiated. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 

ROWE, REV. 8.~AN APPEAL to the RUBRIC ; in a Re» 

view of the several Clauses of the Ritual Code ; with Suggestions for Gen^ 
ral Uniformity in the Public Services of the United Church of Engkmd and 
Ireland, By Samuel Rowb, M.A., of Devon. Fcap, cloth, 38. 6dL 

RUSSELL, DR.-THE HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. 

With an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; and 
a view of the Progress of Society, from the Rise of the Mddem Kingdoms 
to the Peace of Paris in 1763. In a series of Letters from a Nobleman to 
his Son. New Edition, continued to the death of William the Fourth of 
England. In 4 vols. 8vo. £2. 12*, 



THE SACKED PRECEPTOR; or, a Series of Qaestionsand 
Anawen, eladdating the Doctrine, Practice, and Natural History of 
Scripture ; for the use of Schools and Young Persons. 12mo. haIf-)K)und, 
3b. 

SALTER, REV. H. G.-THE BOOK of ILLUSTRATIONS; 

or. Scripture Truths exhibited by the aid of Similes, Original and Se- 
lected. By the Rev. H. G. Salter, A.M., Curate and Lecturer of Glas- 
tonbury. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

These illustrations are drawn from Nature, History, the Arts and Sciences, 
and the Kingdoms of Grace and Providence. It is believed that no similar 
work has been published since Mr. Spencer's in 1658, of which the most va- 
luable portions are here incorporated. 

t^/ SAMUEL, REV. J.-THB REMNANT FOUND; or, the 

Place of Israel's Hiding Discovered. Being a summary of proofs, showing 
that the Jews at Daghlstan, on the Caspian Sea, are the Remnant of 
the Ten Tribes. The result of personal residence and investigation. By 
the Rev. Jacob Samuel, Senior Missionary to the Jews for India, Persia, 
and Arabia. 8vo. , cloth, 5s. 

SCENES in OUR PARISH. By a Country Parson's Daugh- 
ter. 2 vols. 12mo. bds. each 5s. 

SCOTT, REV. T.-THE HOLY BIBLE; containing the Old 
and New Testament according to the Authorised Version ; with Explana- 
tory Notes, Practical Observations, and copious Marginal References. 
By the Rev. Thomas Scott, late Rector of Ashton Sandford, Bucks. A 
New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and Improvements, and 
with numerous Illustrations and Maps. 6 vols. 4to. cloth, 6Z. 6s. or 3 vols, 
imperial 8vo. cloth, 3L 3s. 

— THE HOLY BIBLE ; with the Practical Observations. 

2 vols, imperial 8vo. cloth, U. 6s. 

- ESSAYS on the MOST IMPORTANT SUBJECTS in 
RELIGION. With a Memoir of the Author. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 

.^ 5s. ; 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE CATECHISM; extracted chiefly from the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth's " Scripture Help." Designed to assist the Young in 
acquiring a Knowledge of the Holy Bible, and to commend it to their love. 
By E. W. ISmo. cloth, 28. 
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SELECTION of FABLES from FLORIAN and OTHER AU- 
THORS, Translated and Versified. To which are added, A Few Scraps 
from a Portfolio. By Thbrbba Tidy. iSmo. cloth, is. 

SELKIRK, REV. J -RECOLLECTIONS of CEYLON, after 
a Residence of nearly Thirteen Years ; with an Account of the Church 
Missionary Society's Operations in that island, and Extracts from a Jour- 
nal. By the Rev. Jambs Selkirk, Curate of Myddleton Tyas, Yorkshire. 
8vo. cloth, with a Map and various Illustrations, 14s. 

" Containing a very clear and succinct account of Ceylon ; and may be 
safely recommended to those who wish a coup d'oeil of the island."— i6[prc- 
tutor. 

** The author has afforded, we think, the most complete information we 
have ever had, respecting this magnificent island, and developes a number 
of original traits which have escaped the notice of other travellers." — Lib- 
rary Gazette, 

SERMONS and EXTRACTS CONSOLATORY on the LOSS 
of FRIENDS. Selected from the Works of the most eminent Divines. 
Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

SHERWOOD, WIRS-THE HISTORY of JOHN MARTEN. 
A Sequel to "The Life of Henry Milner.'* By Mrs.SHBBWooo. 12mo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

— THE HISTORY of HENRY MILNER. 3 vols. 12mo. 
cloth, each 6s. 

— THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY; or, The 

Child's Manual. Fifteenth Edition, 12mo., cloth. 5s. 

— THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY. Volume 
2. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

— JULIETTA DI LAVENZA. A Tale 18mo. cloth, 28. 

— THE HEDGE of THORNS. Fifth Edition. 18mo. cloth. Is. 

— VICTORIA. 12mo.hds. 4s. 

— THE ORPHANS of NORMANDY. Third Edition. 12mo. 

bds. 28. 6d. 

— THE LITTLE MOMIERE. 12mo. cloth, Ss. 

SINCLAIR, REV. W -THE DYING SOLDIER. A Tale 
founded on Facts. By the Rev. W. Sinclair, M.A., Minister of St. 
George's, Leeds. 18mo. cloth, ls.6d. 
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SLEEMAN, LiEUT.-COLONEL.-RAMBLES and RECOI^ 
LECTIONS of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. By Lieateuuit-Colonel W. 
H. Slbbmak, of the Indian army. With nnmeroas Coloared lUiutratioitt. 
% vols, royal 8to. handsomely boond in cloth, 2^ ISs. 6d. 

** This work is not only replete with valaable infoniiation> bat richly en- 
livened with anecdote, story, and legend, splendidly bound up, and iUnmi- 
nated with beantifnl engravings. The contents are various and interestiiig." 
Literary Gazette. 

" The coloared lithographs that illastrate these voTnmM, in a rich profhrion 
which proves that cost has not been con^dwed, are effective and splendid 
predentmentsof the magnificent architectare of the East, and would alone 
make the work valuable. Paper, type, and binding, are all so many 
luxuries. ^Athenaum. 

** This is one of the best wotfes that have been pabtished on the tolitloct 
of Hindostan."->£;pe(;(a(ar. 

** We eam^tly recommend this work to the attention of the readiog 
poblic, as the most interesting and best written that has been issued on 
India for a number of years. The plates are perfect architectural drawings, 
with rich illuminations in colour, to convey more accurately a true idea of 
the originals."— Britonnid. 

THE SOLACEof an INVALID. Fourth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 
5s. 6d. 

SOLACE of a MOURNER. Fcap. cloth. 48. 6d. 

80RELLI, C -THE STUDENT'S HELP for the ATTAIN- 
MENT of the ENGLISH, FRENCH, and ITALIAN LANGUAGES. 
By Guioo SoBBLLi, Author of " My Confessions to Silvio PeUico," ttt* 
&c.. Professor of Languages. ISmo. cloth, 5s. 

A SPONSOR'S GIFT. Being Familiar Essays on those things 
" which a Christian ought to know and believe," in a Series of Letteri 
to an absent Godchild. Second Edition, 12mo. boards, 3s. 

STEWART, REV. J. H.-Lectures upon the nFTY-FIFTH 
CHAPTER of the PROPHET ISAIAH. By the Rev. Jambs Halimvb 
Stewart, M.A., Incumbent of St. Bride's, Liverpool, and Chaplain to the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Bute, and the Marquis of Breadalbane. 

— THE FAMILY which JESUS LOVED ; or. Lectures upon 
the HISTORY of MARTHA, and MARY, and LAZARUS. Seeond 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 68. 

— THE PARENTAL PROMISE FULFILLED; a Brief 
Memoir of his Eldest Son, W. C. Stewart, who departed this life in pe^ 
feet peace, Dec. 3, 1834, aged seventeen. Third Edition. Ifmo; clotbi 
3s. 6d. 
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STOPFORD, REV. J.-PAGANO-PAPISMUS; or, an Exact 
Parallel between Rome-Pagan and Rome-ChriBtian in their Doctrines and 
Ceremonies. By Joshoa Stopford, B.D., Rector of All Saints, in the 
City of York. (Being a reprint of a worlc published in 1675.) 1 vol. 12mo. 
cloth, 7s. 

STOWELLi REV. H.-TRACTARIANISM TESTED by 
HOLY SCRIPTURE and the CHURCH of ENGLAND, in a Series of 
Sermons. By the Rev. Huoh Stoweil, M.A., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Manchester, and Hon. Prebendary of Chester. 2 vols. 12mo. 
cloth, each 68. 

Contents of Vol. 1 .'—Private Judgment — The standard of faith— Apostolical 
Succession, and the Powers of the Clergy— The Church of England and the 
Reformation— How Separatists are to be regarded — The Importance of 
Preaching— On Reserve in the conununication of Christian Doctrine. 

Contents ofyol.2:— Justification by faith— On Baptism— Sin after Baptism— 
The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper— Fasting and Voluntary Himiiiity — 
Forms— Church Architecture and Church Furniture— Recapitulation and 
Improvement. 

N.B. The object of this work is not merely nor main^ to confute Tracta- 
rianism, but rather to inform and establish the minds of Churchmen on 
certain perplexing questions, respecting which definite views are mueh 
needed. 

" We have read these discourses with unmixed pleasure, not only because 
of the importance of the subject of which they treat, but for the admirable 
spirit which they breathe. They are, in truth, models of controversial wri- 
ting. It is impossible for us to imagine such questions to be bandied with 
greater candour or ability."— G2a«^oie Courier, 

STRANGE PLANET, an Allegory, and other Tales, for 
Sund:>y I heading. By the Author of " Aids to Developement" XUus- 
trated with Woodcuts. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 

TALES for MY GRANDCHILDREN. ISmo. cloth, 2s. 

** A work adapted to the capacities of very yQung children, to afford 
instructive amusement for Sunday evening." 

TEICNMOUTH, LORD.-MEMOIRSof the LIFE and COR- 
RESPONDENCE of JOHN LORD TEIGNMOUTH. By his Son, Lord 
Teionmouth. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 

•• Re'^'e e A I h lute esthig natter,'*— Christian Obierver. 

*< It is impo;£.iI)le to read ^hese two volumes without being impressed with 
a bince e rejrect Tor ihe cha acter and virtue of Lord Teignmouth, which 
n ' ed bloi ueservedly to tl s eminence he attained, for the spotless integrity 
he preserved in the midst ci corruption, and for his sincere and unassuming 
T^iQty."— J iiatic Journal. 

— LETTERS ADDRESSED by LORD TEIGNMOUTH to 
his tON on his DEPARTURE for INDIA. 13mo. cloth, Is. 
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THOMPSON, REV. E.-A VOLUME of SERMONS upon 
the FUTURE STATE of HAPPINESS. By the Rev. Eowabd Tbomp- 
BON, M.A., Minister of Charlotte Chapel, Pimlico. Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Her Mi^esty the Queen Dowager. Second Edition. Post 8to. 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 



— POPULAR LECTURES upon the DIFFERENCES EXIST- 
ING BETWEEN the CHURCH of ENGLAND and the CHURCH of 
ROME. Enriched with copious Notes. Post 8vo. cloth, 68. dd. 



THOMPSON, REV. F. E.-TWELVE LECTURES preached 
in St. George's Chapel, Old Bfeentford, in the Season of Lent 1844 and 1845. 
By the Rev. F. E. Tuoupsox, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Incumbent of Old Brentford. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

" These are sketches it is true, but they are sketches by the hand of a 
master. Mr. Thompson's style is origLnal, and we may venture strongly to 
recommend this little work."— CAurcA and State Gazette. 

" In a theological point of view his object is very successfully accomplished 
by Mr. Thompson. In a literary sense the plan of the writer gives purpose, 
variety, and interest to his discourses. Kiography and applied morality are 
superadded to the general matter of a Sermon. The style is agreeable— the 
manner rapid and impressive." — Spectator. 

THiSTLETHWAITE, REV. W.-TWENTY-ONE SERMONS 

for CHARITY SCHOOLS. By the late Rev. W. Thistlktuwaitb. 
A.M., Incumbent of St. George's, Bolton. To which is prefixed a Mjkmou 
of the Author, with a Portrait. 12mo. cloth, lOs. 

THORNTON, H.-FEMALE CHARACTERS. By the late 
Hbnry Thornton, Esq., ALP. With Prayers adapted to the Lectures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 

— ON the TEN COMMANDMENTS, with PRAYERS. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth., 2s. 6d. 



— LECTURES upon the SERMONS on the MOUNT. 

Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 58. 

-^ FAMILY PRAYERS, in a Series for a Month. Sixteenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

FEED MY LAMBS, a Lecture for Children in Words 

of One Syllable. By the Rev. T. G. HATGHARD. 3d. each, 
or 2s. 6d«pcr dozen. 
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RACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

MOLLY GAY ; or, the Aged Christian Widow. By 

the Author of " Charity in Religion." 18mo. sewed, 9d. 

THE CREATION and FALL of MAN. Arranged as 

nearly as possible in the Words of Scripture. For the Lower 
Classes in the National Schools. Part L 18mo. sewed, 4d. 

THE GOOD MOTHER and HER TWO SONS. 

Intended for Sailors and Emigrants. Second Edition. Sd., or Is. 
6d. per dozen, or l()s. per 100. 

THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT EXPLAINED. 

By a Sunday School Teacher. 3d-, or 2s. 6d. a doxen. 

HOW OLD ART THOU ? 2d. each. 

A FEW HINTS on INFANT BAPTISM. By the 

Rev. Lord Arthur Ubrvby, M.A. 6d. each, or 5s. per dozen. 

THE TEACHER'S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLE- 

WORK. Seventh Edition. 6d. each, or 5s. per doxen. 

THE KNITTING TEACHER'S ASSISTANT. Ninth 

Edition. 6d., or 58. per dozen. 

A MISFORTUNE CHANGED into a BLESSING. 

12mo. 6d., or Is. in cloth boards. 

ELIEZER; or. The Faithful Servant. 12mo. 3d., or 

2«. 6d. per dozen. 

PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, arranged with a view 

to promote the Rklioiods Obsbrvancc op thc Lord's Day. By 
a Lad y. 3d. each, or 28 . 6d. per dozen. 

HOW CAN I GO TO CHURCH > Or, A Dialogue 

between a Lady and a Poor Woman. 3d each. 

WHY SHOULD I NOT GO TO THE MEETING- 

HOUSE? 3d. each. 

HAPPINESS AND MISERY; or. The Life of Faith 

and the Natural Life. Seventh Edition, lid. each. 

A FRIEND to the SICK and AFFLICTED. Sixth 

Edition. 3d. each, or 28. 6d. per dozen. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

THE SERVANT'S POCKET COMPANION : con^ 

taining Prayers for Morning and Evening, and (m Particular 0^ 
casionB ; with Short Addresses on the Duties of Servants. 18mo. 
Is. boards. 

NARRATIVE OF POLL PEG, of Leicestershire. 

3d., or 2s. 6d. per doxen. 

REPAIRING THE CHURCH. 3d. each, or 2s. 6d. 

per dozen. 

A SHORT ADDRESS TO POOR WOMEN, on 

the Duty of bringing their Children early to be Baptised. 6d. eadi, 
or 58. per dozen. 

NO FRIEND LIKE AN OLD FRIEND. 1 Smo. 6d. 
VILLAGE COm^ERSATIONS on the LITURGY of 

the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. Gbobob Davtb, 
Bishop of Peterborough. ISmo. Is. 

Bjf the tame Author, 

VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS on the PRINCIPAL 

OFFICES of the CHURCH. Forming a Sequel to the above. 
18mo. Is. 

THE CURATE CATECHISING ; or, an Exposition 

of the Church Catechism. By the Rev. W. Thi8TI.bthwaits, 
A. M. 8d. Sixth Edition. ISmo. Is. 

Bjf the same Author, 

THE CHURCH COMMUNICATING; or. An 

Exposition of the Communion Service of the Church of England. 
18mo. 6d. 

TRENCH, REV. F.— THE PORTRAIT OF CHARITY. By 

the Rev. Francis Trkkch, Author of " Travels in France and Spain," 
" Scotland, its Faith and its Features," &c. &c. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TUPPER Wl. F.-PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. A Book 
or Thoughts and Arguments, Originally treated. By Martiit Fabquhar 
TuppBR, Esq., of Christchurch, Oxford. Sixth Edition- Post 8vo. cloth, 

78. 

** A work which may be read over and over again with pleasure and 
profit."— Po*t. 

— THE SECOND SERIES of PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Post 8 vo. cloth, 78. 

<* Superior to its predecessor. "—CArifftan Remembrancer. 
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TUPPER M. F. 

— A MODERN PYRAMID. To commemorate a Septuagiot 
of Worthies. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

— GERALDINE, and Other Poems. A Sequel to Coleridge's 
Christabel. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 

— AN AUTHOR'S MIND. Post 8vo. clotb, lOs. 6d. 

— A THOUSAND LINES. Nowirst offered to the world we live 
in. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt leaves, 28. 6d. 

TYTLER, MISS A. F.-LEILA ; or. the Island. By Ann 
Frasbr Tytlbr. Fourth Edition. Fcap. cloth, fig. 

— LEILA in ENGLAND. A Continuation of '* Leila; or, the 
Island." Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

— MARY and FLORENCE; or. Grave and Gay. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

— MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. Fourth Edition. 

Fcap. cloth, 68. 

* < These works are excellent. Miss Tytler's writings are especially valijable 
for their religious spirit. She has taken a just position between the 
rationalism of the last generation and the puritanism of the present, while 
the perfect nature and true art with which she sketches from Juvenile life, 
show powers which might be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be 
better bestowed."— QuortoWy Review, 

VERSCHOYLE. A Roman Catholic Tale of the Nineteenth 

Century. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

WHITE, REV. G.-THE NATURAL HISTORY aod AKTI- 
QUITIES of SELBORNE. By the Rev. Gilbbbt Whitb, M.A. With 
the Naturalist's Calendar; and the Miscellaneous Observations extracted 
from bis papers. A New Edition, with Notes, by Edward Turner Bennett, 
Esq.,F.L.S., &c. 8 vo. cloth, 1 8s. 

WILKINSON, REV. W. F.-CHRIST OUR GOSPEL. Four 

Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, In the Month of 
January, 1846. By the Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, M.A.,of Queen's College, 
Theological Tutor of Cheltenham College. Fcap. cloth, 28. 6d. 

— TFIE PARISH RESCUED; or. Laymen's Duties, Righto 
and Dangers. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*' Almost every page is suggestive of some important truth, which is espe- 
cially entitled to consideration at the present cTisa."^Sheffield Mereurp. 

" This is an excellent work, and deserves a very extensive asAe,*''—Chetten- 
ham Journal. 
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WILKINSON, REV. W. F. 

— THE RECTOR in SEARCH of a CURATE. Post 8fo. 
cloth, 98. 

Contents:— 1. The Parish— 2. The Curate— 3. The Temporary Curate— 4. 
5. The Evangelicist — 6' The Evangelicals— 7* The Unfortunate Man— & The 
Scholar— 9. The Millennarian— 10. The Anglo-Catholic— 11. The Approved 
—12. The Ordination. 

** A lively and ent^Kaining book.*^— CKriftian Observer. 

** A work calculated to obtain a fHwral reception in all the reading cir- 
cles."— HeraW. 

** Interesting and a.ttnctive.*'— Spectator. 

WILK8, REV. S. C.~CHR1STIAN ESSAYS. By the Rev. 
Samdbl Charles Wilks, M.A. Second Edition, 8vo. boards, 12s. 

WILLYAMS, MISS J. L.-CHILLON ; or, Protestants of the 
Sixteenth Century. An Historical Tale. By Janb Lodisa Willy a ms. 
2 vols 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

** We think highly of this pathetic story. A true spirit of cheerful piety 
pervades its pages ; the characters are nicely discriminated, and many of the 
scenes are very vividly portrayed. All who reaA it may derive benefit from 
its perusal." — Britannia. 

** The book before us furnishes proof of considerable ability."— JBrituk 
Quarterlp Review. 

WINCHESTER, BISHOP OF.-THE MfNlSTERIAL CHA- 
RACTER of CHRIST PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. By Charles 
RicHA&D Sumner, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. Second Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo. cloth. 128. 

WOODROOFFE, MRS.— SHADES OF CHARACTER: Or, 

Mental and Moral Delineations ; Designed to promote the formation of 
the Female Character on the basis of Christian principle. By Annk 
WooDROOFFK. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. fcap. cloth, 12s. 



— THE HISTORr OF MICHAEL KEMP. THE HAPPY ! 

FARMER'S LAD. A Tale of Rustic Life, Ulustrative of the Spiritual i 

Blessings and Temporal Advantages of Early Piety. Sixth Edition, fcap. ' 

cloth, 4s. " ; 

_ MICHAEL THE MARRIED MAN. A Sequel to the above. 
12mo. cloth, 6s. 

WO.RDS of WISDOM for MY CHILD, being a Text for 
Every Day in the Year, for the use of very Young Children. Second Edi- 
tion. 32mo. cloth, 2s. 

YORKE, MISS C. J. - REFLECTIONS for LEISURE 
HOURS on the Duties, Hopes, and Privileges of Life, &c By Cabolin t 
Janb Yorkb. Fcap. cloth extra, 5s. 
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